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LETTERS  OF  DR.  FIELD  -Xo.  XI. 

HOME  RE?ISITEI>.— THE  COLISEUM  AS  A 
TYPE  OF  OLD  ROME. 

Borne,  Jan.  3,  1892. 

"All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  and  so  that  from 
the  North  (which  was  not,  however,  the  old 
Roman  road  over  which  the  legions  marched 
to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  the 
modern  strada  f errata,  the  iron  road,)  brought 
us  from  Florence  in  eight  hours.  It  wa.s  the 
last  day  but  one  of  the  old  year,  but  it  did  not 
seem  like  Winter.  The  night  before  there  was 
a  sharp  frost,  and  the  mountains  were  capped 
with  snow,  but  as  the  morning  advanced  the 
frost  dissolved  in  mist,  and  the  hazy  atmos¬ 
phere  seemed  like  that  of  our  Indian  Summer, 
while  a  soft  purple  light,  which  glowed  along 
the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  gave  them  an  in¬ 
describable  beauty.  The  temi^erature  was  like 
that  of  early  Spring ;  farmers  were  ploughing 
In  the  fields,  and  shepherds  watching  their 
flocks,  and  wild  flowers  blooming  on  the  Cam- 
pagna,  as  we  approached  the  Eternal  City. 

Rome  is  to  me  the  most  fascinating  city  in 
the  world.  I  have  not  yet  “  come  unto  Mount 
Zion,"  and  know  not  what  strange  awe  may 
seize  me  when  my  feet  “stand  within  thy 
gates,  O  Jerusalem,"  but  up  to  this  present, 
no  spot  of  earth  has  such  an  attraction  to  me 
as  this— an  attraction  which  increases  with 
each  returning  visit.  Rome  had  been  looming 
in  the  distance  ever  since  we  entered  Italy,  and 
our  excitement  rose  to  a  high  pitch  as  we  first 
caught  sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  stand¬ 
ing  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  Italian  sky  as 
it  has  stood  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  traveller  who  comes  to  Rome  for  the 
first  time  is  bewildered  by  the  very  number  of 
the  objects  claiming  his  attention.  Theas.so- 
ciations  that  meet  him  at  every  turn  are  so 
multitudinous  that  he  is  confused,  and  knows 
not  what  to  try  to  see,  or  where  to  begin.  He 
will  not  extricate  himself  until  he  comes  to 
realize  that  Rome  is  not  one  city,  but  many. 
There  is  Ancient  Rome,  and  Mediaeval  Rome, 
and  Modern  Rome;  Pagan  Rome  and  Papal 
Rome ;  nor  is  there  much  in  common  between 
the  Rome  of  the  Pojies  and  the  Rome  of  the 
'Cffisars.  Each  separate  i>eriod  has  its  own  his¬ 
tory,  and  in  every  case  that  which  went  before 
Is  in  some  degree  overlaid  and  hidden  by  that 
which  follows  after.  Thus  there  has  been  a  lit¬ 
eral  burying  of  Rome  by  the  wreck  and  ruin  of 
centuries.  The  Forum  was  covered  twenty  feet 
deep  by  the  accumulations  of  ages.  This  is  but 
a  sample  of  the  general  submerging  of  the  dead 
past  by  the  living  present,  until  it  might  al¬ 
most  be  said  that  underneath  the  present  city 
of  Rome  there  was  an  ancient  city  which  was 
as  completely  lost  from  sight  as  Pompeii  or 
Herculaneum.  And  so,  as  ruin  has  fallen  up¬ 
on  ruin,  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  ancient  seat  of 
empire  were  buried  under  the  c'lshes  of  many 
civilizations.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half 
century  that  any  very  vigorous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  uncover  the  tomb  of  so  much 
greatness;  that  the  grave  has  been  ojiened 
and  ancient  Rome  come  forth  to  the  light  and 
^^^to^ekn^^ge  oMhe  world. 

♦  •need  to  search  for  mins,  for  they  are  every- 
where.  They  are  underground  and  above 
ground,  and  crop  out  at  everj’  turn.  One  can 
hardly  go  any  distance  without  coming  upon 
a  bit  of  ancient  wall,  compo.sed  of  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  that  goes  back  not  only  to  the  time 
of  the  CsBsars,  but  of  the  Kings.  You  approach 
a  hill,  and  where  it  has  been  cut  away  for  some 
new  structure,  the  excavation  reveals  great 
arches  that  have  been  the  foundations  of  tem¬ 
ples  and  palaces.  Those  who  would  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things,  and  reckon  from 
the  very  founding  of  the  city,  ab  urbe  condita, 
must  bore  down  through  many  strata  of  rock 
before  they  come  to  the  original  foundations. 
To  an  English  or  American  scholar  (unless  he 
be  a  devout  Catholic)  the  interest  of  Ancient 
Rome  is  much  greater  than  of  Medimval  or 
Modern  Rome.  We  trace  the  history  of  the 
Imperial  people  in  the  remains  which  they 
have  left  on  the  Seven  Hills. 

The  most  imposing  monument  of  Ancient 
Rome  which  remains  to  us  is  the  Coliseum. 
This  has  been  described  a  thousand  times,  and 
could  hardly  be  made  a  subject  for  fresh  treat¬ 
ment,  except  it  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  mon¬ 
ument,  but  as  a  typo,  of  the  civilization  which 
ruled  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  which  was 
only  displaced  at  last  by  Christianity.  It  dates 
from  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
Indeed  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  designed 
by  a  Christian  architect,  who  was  afterwards 
a  mBrtyr  to  his  faith,  and  that  it  was  built  by 
the  labor  of  thousands  of  Hebrew  captives  who 
were  brought  by  Titus  from  the  siege  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  In  spite  of  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  it  has  been  sufficiently  preserv¬ 
ed  to  show  what  it  was. 

The  Palace  of  the  Caesars  is  of  vast  extent, 
but  it  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  half  buried  in  the 
earth,  while  the  Coliseum  stands  apart,  and 
though  dismantled,  yet  in  many  poi-tions  it  is 
still  erect,  towering  to  its  full  height,  and  lift¬ 
ing  its  mighty  arches  against  the  sky.  I  have 
visited  it  many  times,  both  now  and  in  former 
years ;  visited  it  by  daylight  and  by  moonlight ; 
nnd  the  longer  I  gaze  the  more  the  wonder 
grows.  It  is  difficult  to  take  in  the  full  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  structure  so  vast.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  Coliseum  is  like  the  Great  Pyramid, 
of  which  mere  figures  give  little  Impression  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  furnish  data  for  a  comparison  with 
something  which  is  familiar  and  more  within 
the  range  of  our  comprehension.  But  when  we 
measure  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
find  that  it  originally  covered  thirteen  acres, 
or  a  space  as  large  as  Washington  Square  in 
Now  York,  we  have  something  which  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  which  to  compare  it;  and  when  we 
learn  that  its  height  was  nearly  five  hundred 
feet,  or  about  that  of  the  spire  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
second  point  of  comi>arison  ;  and  as  we  put  the 
two  together,  and  compute  the  mass  of  stone, 
and  find  it  to  be  seven  millions  of  tons,  enough 
to  sink  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  we  have  still 
another;  and,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  of  all,  is  the  result,  ascertained  by  ex¬ 
act  arithmetical  computation,  that  this  would 
suffice  to  build  a  wall  ten  feet  high,  and  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad,  around  the  whole  of  England, 
reckoning  its  circuit  to  be  883  miles !  Of  course 
the  Coliseum  is  not  such  a  mountain  of  stone 
as  this,  for  it  only  covers  six  acres,  while  the 
Great  Pyramid  covered  thirteen ;  nor  is  it  a 
solid  mass,  but  a  wall  “great  and  high,”  en¬ 
circling  an  open  space,  and  is  made  to  look 
less  ponderous  by  the  hundreds  of  oiien  arch¬ 
es  which  belt  its  whole  circumference.  But 
this  wall  is  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  around, 
ilnd  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet  high ;  and 
at  the  base,  from  the  outside  to  the  arena, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep;  this 
breadth,  of  course,  receding  with  each  higher 
story.  Here  we  have  a  mass  of  stone  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish,  as  it  did,  a  quarry  for  the  build¬ 


ing  of  the  greatest  palaces  of  modern  Rome,  the  old  gray  wall.  We  had  set  out  a  merry  by  ♦he  fatal  disease.  It  was  not  a  total  eclipse. 
At  the  top  the  stonei  that  form  the  coping  pro-  party,  full  of  chatter  and  glee,  but  somehow  fev  occasionally  the  immortal  spirit  seemed  to 
lect  from  the  wall,  and  are  pierced  at  equal  dis-  all  grew  silent  as  we  passed  under  the  arches,  look  through  the  veil,  and  to  utter  a  few  thrill- 
•♦nces  with  round  ioles  to  receive  huge  pieces  and  came  out  into  the  open  space.  Idle  talk  ing  words  that  told  us  how  close  he  was  to 
o*Mmbcr,  like  the  masts  of  ships,  which  rest-  seemed  an  impertinence  on  this  spot,  where  heaven.  In  my  last  interview  with  him  his 
ed  in  projectiqg  stones  below,  and  from  the  sixty  generations  were  speaking  to  us  from  the  mind  wandered  incoherently,  until  I  said  to 
which  in  awning  was  stretched  over  ground  and  from  these  emptied  seats.  There  hiUi  “best  of  all,  Christ  is  with  us.”  Then  the 
*^ghty  arena.  Under  this  canopy  could  was  something  impressive  in  the  very  stillness;  old  man  in  vigorous  tone  responded— “  It  is  a 
e  sea-.d  a  hundred  thousand  si>ectators,  and  there  was  no  longer  the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  nor  great  deal  more  important  that  we  make  sure 
^^®  ''®  ?athered  an  assemblage  such  as  could  shouting  of  the  populace,  and  yet  the  place  that  we  are  for  GhrUt.”  Nothing  else  could 
not  have  -oen  seen  in  that  age,  and  scarcely  in  seemed  to  be  haunted  with  the  ghosts  of  the  lOuse  him  but  some  reference  to  his  Saviour  or 
any  other  city  of  the  world.  The  thousands  who  had  perished  there.  But  now  his  heavenly  hope ;  these  seemed  to  be  all  that 
seats  wore  .^iged  as  in  a  modern  theatre,  the  all  was  still,  and  the  moon  looked  down  as  was  loft  standing  amid  the  ruin  which  disease 

wrought  in  his  vigorous  mind.  The  last 

g  est  rank,  most  conspicuous  posi-  ed  with  blood.  intelligible  words  which  escaped  his  lips  were 

ion,  the  centn^,f  gypg  jjjg  After  lingering  in  the  arena,  we  went  up  into  “Jesus,  Thy  name  I  love.”  For  forty-eight 

court.  The  liiijs  «« i»  Qjj  jjjg  iQ^ygg^  the  seats  and  climbed  to  the  top.  A  guide  led  hours  his  life  was  slowly  ebbing  away;  and 
ler,  to  give  a  nt^  view  of  the  combats,  yet  the  way,  for,  though  we  had  moonlight  with-  early  on  the  Sabbath  morning  the  old  hero  who 
raised  high  enough  g  the  spring  of  out,  yet  there  were  long  and  dark  passages,  had  passed  unscathed  through  the  fires  of  many 

ions  or  tigers  who  ntg^t  be  bounding  madly  where  we  needed  his  fianiing  torch  to  find  our  a  battle-field,  fell  asleep  as  sweetly  as  a  little 
around  the  arena.  i.ere  were  the  scats  for  way.  Upward  wo  went,  over  the^  stone  steps  c.'iild. 

t  e  senators  and  patric.^g^  and  higher  up  for  that  had  once  been  trodden  by  myriads  of  Ro-  General  Casey  was  always  to  me  a  personal 
t  e  soldiers  and  the  coibnon  jicople.  Rome  man  feet,  and  along  the  dim  corridors,  till  at  inspiration.  He  renewed  my  faith  in  the  tre- 
had  then  a  population  of  millions,  one-  length  we  came  out  on  the  topmost  tier,  the  mendous  reality  and  power  of  the  indwelling 
twentieth  of  which  was  .sufi..ient  to  fill  this  height  of  which  made  us  giddy  to  look  down.  Spirit  of  God;  he  always  toned  me  up  after  I 
vast  auditorium.  But  in  theof,ncourse  were  Here  we  could  get  a  new  impression  of  the  Col-  had  got  a  little  heart-sick  from  contact  with 
included,  not  only  the  people  Rome,  but  iseum,  which  seemed  vaster  than  from  below,  finliby  and  compromising  professors.  In  his 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  en^^jj-e^  u-itives  How'  much  of  history  lies  almost  under  the  re  igious  character  he  was  a  cut  from  the  same 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  who  ran  togeijer  to  see  shadow  of  the  Coliseum!  Looking  out  from  piece  of  solid  timber  that  made  Charles  G, 
these  strange  sights,  so  that  the  CoL^mn  was  these  upper  arches  one  can  see  over  the  whole  Finney.  When  I  looked  at  the  noble  veteran, 
filled  with  “the  buzz  of  eager  nations.*  There  of  Rome.  On  one  side  is  the  Aventine  Hill,  ai  tired  in  his  martial  uniform  and  asleep  in  the 
was  a  hush  and  murmur  as  the  Eniperoieriter-  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Lord,  I  bethought  me  of  John  Bunyan’s  “Val- 
ed.  The  whole  vast  amphitheatre  seemed  to  Caesars,  while  on  the  other  not  far  away  lie  iantfor  Truth,"  who  said  when  he  was  dying 
rise  and  lean  forward  with  eager  gazf  to  see  his  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol.  “My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 

august  countenance,  and  murk  his  signal  for  While  we  stood  here  the  scene  changed.  An  me,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can 

the  combats  to  l)egin.  hour  before  the  sky  had  been  without  a  cloud,  get  it.”  So  he  passed  over  the  river  of  death. 

There  is  a  celebrated  picture  by  Go-utne.  now  light,  fleecy  clouds  swept  across  the  sky,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
which  brings  before  us  with  wonderful  .‘♦..irit  hiding  the  moon,  and  causing  the  vast,  yawn-  side. 
the  scene  in  the  Coliseum  in  the  great  Inrj<..  iug  space  below  to  sink  into  shadow,  oven  as 

rial  days.  It  is  taken  at  the  moment  that  ti...  j  Ught  and  airy  nothings  of  the  present  come  THE  ROD  AND  THE  STAFF, 

gladiators  enter  the  arena,  weapons  in  hand,  i  between  us  and  the  mighty  memories  of  the  i. 

and  pass  before  the  Emperor,  whom  they  hail  oast,  and  make  it  vanish  like  a  cloud.  welcome,  o  dreams  of  a  Homo  on  tho  beautiful  bills  Ever- 

with  a  salutation  the  most  mournful  that  ever  These  tops  of  old  ruins  are  convenient  mile-  ia.stinRi 

was  spoken:  I  MorITURI  TE  SALUTANT,  Caesar  !  Sto,es  from  which  to  measure  off  the  brief  Never  to  science  revealed ;  from  eyes  that  are  mortal  se- 

[Those  who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee,  spao^c;  of  our  own  evanescent  life  *‘On  such  i  •  i  i  *  #  i  ^ 

^ _ n  m  j  it  j  1  ,  ,,  •  ,  *  .  l  III*.  .  wu  sui.,11  Coming  When  pulses  are  Calm  or  in  moments  of  anguish 

tajsari]  To  death  indeed  they  were  bound,  a  uig»t  as  this”  had  I  been  on  this  spot  more  and  darkness. 

For  that  they  had  long  been  in  preparation,  than  ttirty  years  before,  and  remembered  how 

They  were  generally  captives  taken  in  war,  or  the  stiUtess  was  broken  by  the  howling  of  a  shepherd  meet  tender 

slaves  trained  for  the  combat,  whose  highest  dog,  as  il  he  were  the  ghost  of  the  wolf  that  nown’h'e^mrk^trme  iie  m  the  stillness  of  green  growing 
glory  It  was  to  be  suckled  Romulus,  thus  moaning  to  the  night  pastures, 

“ Butchered  to  make  a  Koman  holiday.”  amid  the  ruins  of  the  city’ which  he  founded;  DioumingofHomeandthehiiis.God'sbeautiiuihiiisEver- 

In  these  bloody  scenes  the  people  took  a  mad  “’^ain  by  a  clock  from  some  distant  tow-  ‘“‘'““f!,,  .  .....  r 

delight,  and  urged  them  on  by  their  loud  «>Bing  tlie  hour  of  night,  warning  that  of  the  Morning; 

applause,  and  their  frequent  demand  for  the  nil  changes  time  moves  on,  sweeping  Thinking  how  sad  is  life,  of  the  terror  and  anguish  of  dying; 

death  of  the  vanquished.  When  a  gladiator  ♦I'd  kis  works  away*.  Weeannot  mourn  Doubting,  desponding  and  hoping,  fruitlessly  trying  to  pio- 

fell,  and  the  victor  stood  over  the  prostrate  progress  of  ruin  and  decay,  when  it  sweeps  ‘ur'’ 

body,  he  turned  to  the  thousands  of  eyes  fixed  relies  of  Roman  civilization ,  or  rather  ‘ 

upon  him  to  ask  a  sign  if  he  should  spare  his  of  Roman  barbarism.  This  old  Coliseum  is  a  Hoiiuwe!nts3!>ys  and  poured  its  rivers  of  musical  crys- 
foe,  or  put  an  end  to  the  life  that  was  within  monument  at  once  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  tai- 

his  power.  And  even  noble  Roman  ladies  turn-  People  and  of  the  brutality  with  whieh  the.v  whether  it  lies  aii  around  us,  invisible,  never  suspected, 
ed  down  their  thumbs  in  token  that  nothing  but  trampled  down  the  weak  and  tho  helpless,  or,  m  the  terrible  blue  of  the  frozen  and  miinite  spaces, 
death  would  satisfy  them.  Such  a  use  of  power  brings  an  inevitable  ret-  smiies  m  its  garniture  fair— grove,  meadow  and  murmur- 

The  extent  to  which  these  bloody  sports  were  rikiition  from  which  even  Rome  could  not  es-  o7‘so!t  w“nds  and  the  peace  and  the  beauty  that  pass 
carried  almost  surpasses  belief.  One  writer  says  ®ape.  On  this  very  spot  I  find  the  retributions  understanding- 


THE  ROD  AND  THE  STAFF. 


Welcome,  0  dreams  of  a  Homo  on  tho  beautiful  bills  Ever¬ 
lasting  I 


Smiles  In  Its  garniture  fair— grove,  meadow  and  murmur¬ 
ous  fountain, 

Kiss  of  soft  winds  and  the  peace  and  the  beauty  that  pass 
understanding — 


that  he  saw  a  hundred  lions  turned  loose,  roar-  history.  Not  far  from  the  Coliseum  stayads  ciiu.e  that  the  light  cannot  und  though  it  travel  for  minions 


ing  and  fighting.  Sometimes  beasts  fought  with  of  Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusaleni, 

men.  Hadrian  celebrated  his  birthday  by  a  se-  witk  has  reliefs  upon  it  still  showing  the  e«^  I 
ries  of  entertainments,  in  which  a  thousand  ^ives  whom  he  brought  homo  to  Rome,  with  thV? 


wild  beasts  perished.  Indeed  it  is  said  by  his-  eundlesticks  and  ether  sacred  v'=«ol  t  1 

nai-  r-.V':-  •  le  r.p-nrd  or  j  O^ll^^^^^Yet  n  WC  _Rtind«  tlu  fc.r  1;^ 

“dedicated”  by  TuusTne  loimieu  ./iwtiio..  i  .  ‘  "  ’*• . 

ani.H  l.oiiofa  «-ifh  nr.  r.f  rTln.li.ifnra  fr.  c.it  CliriStlUn  LmpCrOr.  TllllS  Uftcr  lUl  tho  blOOd  VlMipCrsaud  echoes  O 


of  ages ; 

Ba'dy  u  world  like  our  own,  of  matter,  but  purified,  finer. 


IS  the  heart  and  oppressed  by  the  fever  and  weight 


I  the  auss  mystical,  measureless 


sand  beasts,  with  no  end  of  gladiators,  to  sat-  (^’kristian  Emperor.  Thus  after  ifll  the  blood 

isfy  his  idea  of  royal  magnificence ;  till  at  last,  J!*!!  exterminate  Christianity  ;  af-  j  o 

weary  of  these  combats  as  too  tame,  the  arena  “  the  cruel  persecutions  and  the  martyr-  thinking, 

was  flooded  with  water  and  converted  into  a  io  less  than  three  liuudred  years  from  Doing?  ''what  is  life  its  joys,  its  high  occupations? 

miniature  lake,  on  whieh  there  was  a  sea  fight  of  Christ  His  religion  ascended  the  iv. 

wtis  not  R  Dicrti  mock  for  throm?  of  the  Cfl'Si-irs.  I'.  Rut^  id  iiig  putiis  tiipj  ii&ii  icuown  not^  He  iGAiicth 

the  Roman  taste  .was  not  satisfied  without  a  k  .i  . . . 

.  .....  ,  .  Paths  that  are  soft  and  green  by  th*;  crystalline,  stlll-fiow- 

real  encounter,  in  which  the  waters  were  dyed  A  SOLDIER  OF  CHRIST.  ing  waters; 

with  blood.  Nor  did  those  scenes  end  with  one  gy  ggy.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  luthe  way  of  the  righteous  he  leads  tor  his  glorious 

reign,  or  one  century.  They  were  kept  up  for  -  .  -  ,  1  ,  Name's  sake: 

four  hundred  years  The  jirofession  of  arras  has  produced  many  Yen,  though  i  walk  through  the  vuiicyof  Death  and  hts 

.  1  v...  _ ...I  *4.  _ an  example  of  impressive  and  attractive  piety.  '  shadow  abysmal, 

A  people  who  were  accustomed  to  witness  „  *  ,  ,  ,  ^  -f.  ,  ,  ,  ....... 

,  ,  ,  ,  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Captain  Heacllv  Vicars  OolasfearlnguoevlUUieLordlsmystrengthandBe- 

such  spectacles,  and  were  thus  made  familiar  ^  deemer 

with  the  sight  of  blood,  were  not  likely  to  be  7’“  readily  occur  to  our  readers  as  I  riMsh  il-  are  the  Rod  and  the  stair  m  life  and  m  death  bringing 
very  scrupulous  in  shedding  the  blood  of  their  kistrations ;  Ac  imral  Foote,  General  Rice,  and  ^ 

enemies,  or  to  be  restrained  from  conquest  by  Jackson,  as  American  exjimples.  Goodness  and  mercy  my  steps  aii  the  days  or  my  pilgrimage 


A  SOLDIER  OF  CHRIST. 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 


thought  of  the  sufferings  they  causecl  to  the 
nations  whom  they  trampled  down. 

These  things  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the 


Another  name  may  well  be  added  to  this  list —  follow— 

the  name  of  Ma.tok  General  Silas  Casey,  whose  his  Law  i  win  dwell  in  the  Houseof  johovah  forever, 

funeral  services  were  attended  in  Lafayette-  ♦^‘‘hout  hands  on  the  luminous  hiiis 

4-,.  1  T  TT  4  Everlasting  T.  Hempstead. 

avenue  (diurch,  Jan.  24.  He  was  a  veteran 


never  hesitated  to  exercise  without  justice  or 
mercy. 

But  the  most  interesting  memories  of  the 


xiicsc  luiuKs  U  mipxcssiuu  ui  aveiiue  Cliuich,  Jan.  24.  He  was  a  veteran 

life  of  old  Rome,  but  they  do  not  give  a  pleas-  jjoth  in  tlie  service  of  his  country,  and  in  the 

ant  impression  of  its  humanity.  The  Romans  service  of  Christ.  Entering  tho  army  from  1  “THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CULTUS.” 
were  a  great  people,  boin  to  couciuei  the  world,  Point  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  com-  Like  many  others,  I  read  with  much  interest 

but  their  tender  mercies  were  Cl  uel.  To  attain  sanded  in  repelling  an  attack  of  Southern  Prof.  Hopkins’ article  under  the  above  title  in 
universal  power  was  their  ambition,  and  to  at-  Indians  fifty-live  years  ago.  He  fought  through  the  current  number  of  The  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
tain  it  by  any  means  a  power  which  they  the  Seminoie  War,  barely  escaping  death  twice  view.  Agreeing  heartily  with  the  recomrnend- 
never  hesitated  to  exercise  without  justice  or  Qy^j.  fi-om  Florida  fevers ;  he  marched  with  Rtions  made,  and  recognizing  fully  the  weight 
mercy.  General  Scott  to  Mexico,  leading  the  gallant  of  the  reasons  urged,  it  struck  me  that  this 

^  But  the  most  interesting  memories  of  the  yjmrge  up  the  heights  of  Chapultapee.  It  was  matter  of  the  reform  of  public  worship  was  en- 
Coliseum  are  those  connected  with  the  Chris-  against  his  division  that  the  first  furious  onset  cumbered  and  embarrassed  by  the  mixture  in 
tian  martyrs.^  Here  they'  peiished  in  thcliist  qj  tjjg  Confederate  army  was  directed  at  Fair  discussion  of  two  different  things.  Prof.  Hop- 
three  centuries  by’  hundreds  and  thousands,  Qaks,  and  his  bravery  there  won  for  him  pro-  kins  argues  for  the  adoption  of  a  liturgical  sor- 
gray-haired  saints,  and  youths  in  the  flower  uiotion  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Legisla-  vice,  and  for  the  use  of  written  prayers.  Now 
of  manly  beauty,  tender  women  and  helpless  fm-p  of  his  native  Rhode  Island.  Away  up  on  here  are  two  separate  subjects — allied  indeed, 
children.  Whole  families  were  clasjied  in  each  puget’s  Sound  he  saw  hard  service  and  rough  yet  distinct — brought  together  in  the  one  arti- 
other’s  arms,  <iuiveriiig  with  natural  terror  as  ffg^ts  with  savages ;  and  yet  through  all  these  cle,  as  they  are  brought  together  in  most  of  the 
they  heard  the  roar  of  the  lions  and  tigers.  In  hardships,  diseases,  and  perils  of  the  battle-  discussion  and  thinking  which  has  taken  place 
the  exhibition  in  London  of  the  paintings^  of  fields  the  grand  old  man  lived  on  to  seventy-  on  this  whole  matter.  Would  it  not  be  better 
Gustave  Dore  there  is  one  ^of  the  Christian  qyg^  mjj  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  last  Sab-  if  the  two  were  treated  sejiarately,  each  on  its 
martyrs,  which  represents  a  scene  in  the  Col-  bath  morning.  own  merits? 

iseum.  The  ghastly  sport  is  over,  the  fearful  General  Casey  owed  his  longevity — under  a  Webster  defines  “liturgy’”  as  “tlie  estab- 
work  is  done,  and  now  the  day  is  ended  and  kind  Providence — to  two  causes.  He  possessed  lished  formulas  for  public  worship,  or  the  en- 
night  is  coming  on,  so  that  one  sees  not  at  first  prodigious  vitality,  and  he  was  rigidly  abstinent  tire  ritual  for  public  worsliip  in  those  churches 
the  bloody  ruin  that  has  been  left  behind.  But  from  narcotics,  intoxicants,  and  all  manner  of  which  use  proscribed  forms.”  In  accordance 
looking  a  little  closer,  the  bodies  of  men  and  sensualities.  During  the  last  two  years  of  the  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  it  is  chiefly 
women  are  seen  lying  in  heaps  strewn  over  the  w'<ir  he  was  the  President  of  the  Total  Absti-  used  of  a  form  for  public  worship  which  allows 
arena,  from  which  the  lions  are  stealing  away,  irence  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  participation  of  ttic.  people  (leitos).  It  has 
as  if  abashed  at  their  dreadful  work,  while  an-  which  enrolled  over  15,000  officers  and  soldiers,  no  necessary  connection  with  written  prayers, 
gelic  forms  descend  in  the  twilight  to  bear  the  Qm*  of  tjje  most  courteous  of  gentlemen,  he  was  The  latter  generally  form  part  of  a  liturgy,  but 
souls  of  the  martyred  away  to  a  world  where  ^  thorough  Puritan;  for  pronounced  religious  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should.  Written 
there  is  no  more  cruelty  and  no  more  pain.  character,  for  rigid  abstinence  from  the  wine-  prayers  used  in  public  service  form  a  liturgy, 

Remembering  all  this,  one  is  quite  willing  to  cup,  for  his  bravery  in  displaying  his  colors  for  but  a  liturgy  need  not  include  written  prayers, 

look  upon  the  Coliseum  only  as  a  ruin.  It  is  Christ  as  well  as  in  defending  the  flag  of  his  If  this  position  is  correct,  the  advocates  of  a 
better  so  than  when  it  stood  in  all  its  glory,  country.  General  Casey  deserves  to  bo  called  genuine  form  of  public  tvorship,  which  shall 

devoted  to  uses  so  barbarous  and  bloody,  the  American  Havelock.  not  be  merely  the  public  devotions  of  a  ininis- 

For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  can  but  rejoice  Many  years  ago  he  resided  in  Brooklyn,  and  ter,  but  the  devotions  of  tho  people,  can  sim- 
that  the  civilization  of  old  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Cox’s  church ;  then  he  pHfy  matters  and  advance  their  cause  by  mak- 
was  a  type,  has  passed  away  forever  from  the  attended  Dr.  Duffield’s  church  in  Detroit;  but  ing  clear  the  distinction  here  drawn.  There  is 
earth.  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  an  active  in  the  minds  of  many  good  people  prejudice 

But  as  a  ruin  the  Coliseum  is  the  most  pic-  member  with  us  in  Lafayette  avenue.  A  more  against  the  use  of  written  prayers.  Thispreju- 
turesque  in  the  world,  and  one  cannot  walk  un-  devout  and  holy  man  I  have  rarely  known;  dice  operates  against  the  adoption  of  a  form 
moved  under  its  gloomy  arches,  or  along  its  while  many  others  possess  the  religion  of  for  public  service  which  should  introduce  the 
endless  corridors.  Especially  do  all  its  fea-  Christ,  it  might  be  said  that  Ihe  religion  of  grand  anthems  of  the  early  Church,  the  re- 
tures  take  on  a  new  beauty  at  night,  when  the  Christ  possessed  him.  He  was  mighty  in  the  sponsive  readings  of  Scripture,  the  recitation 
dimness  hides  the  rents  of  the  mighty  ruin,  and  Scriptures,  and  rigidly  adhered  to  his  rule  of  ol  the  Creed,  and  public  responses  to  the  read- 
moonlight  gives  a  silver  lining  to  darkness  and  withdrawing  three  times  in  each  day  for  com-  in,?  of  the  Commandments.  To  such  a  form 

decay.  To  see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  is  muning  with  God  and  His  Word.  For  all  few  would  object.  Though  these  things  may 

one  of  the  traditional  sights  of  Rome,  which  it  weak-backed  theologies,  all  modern  destructive  set  m  at  first  a  little  strange  to  some,  yet  a 
would  argue  the  greatest  insensibility  to  neg-  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  all  scientific  skep-  ch  arch  accustomed  to  weekly  prayer-meetings, 
lect.  As  the  moon,  to  suit  the  wishes  of  a  par-  ticisms,  he  had  as  righteous  an  abhorrence  as  in  which  the  voices  of  tho  laity  are  constantly 
ty  of  American  travellers  just  arrived  in  Rome,  he  had  for  the  wine  bottle.  '  After  he  had  pass-  1'  eard,  can  hardly  seriously  object  to  this  ex- 
came  to  the  full  a  night  or  two  after,  we  could  ed  three-score  and  ten,  he  still  taught  his  class  ension  of  their  rights.  “  Let  all  the  people  ” 
not  miss  such  an  opportunity.  The  streets  were  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  it  must  bo  a  severe  (not  merely  minister  and  choir)  “  praise  Thee,” 
dark  as  we  set  out,  for  though  the  moon  was  up,  storm  that  kept  the  white-haired  veteran  from  is  doubtless  the  desire  of  every  Presbyterian, 
they  are  so  narrow  that  they  are  almost  always  the  prayer-meeting.  Sometimes  the  three  old  whatever  his  views  on  the  subject  of  written 
in  shadow  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  of  West  Pointers,  Col.  Loomis,  Gen.  Kingsbury,  prayers;  and  many  who  prefer  extemporane- 
course  moonlight  cannot  reach  where  even  sun-  and  Gen.  Casey,  used  to  lie  there  together,  ous  petition  would  yet  have  no  scruple  to  unite 

light  rarely  comes.  There  was  a  strange  still-  Casey  was  a  diffident  man,  and  said  he  would  in  the  Te  Deum  or  the  Trisagion. 

ness  too,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  in-  rather  face  a  cannon  than  an  audience.  But  I  Such  a  congregational  form  once  introduced, 
truders, and  were  waking  the  ghostly  echoes  of  prevailed  on  him  to  break  the  ice,  and  after  .Me  transition  to  the  use  of  fuller  forms  and 
old  Rome,  as  we  rattled  through  the  stony  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  lA**  prayers  of  the  Church  universal  would  be 
streets.  Suddenly  we  loft  the  darkness  be-  devout  iiarticii>ants  in  our  services.  When  he  e^sy  and  natural.  If  it  be  charged  that  thv 
hind,  and  came  out  into  an  open  space,  flood-  spoke  he  drew  up  from  the  deep  well  of  fifty  ijitroduction  of  the  first  was  intended  simply 
ed  with  light,  and  there,  rising  against  the  sky,  years’  experience  in  divine  things.  I  hs  the  entering  wedge  to  the  other,  it  is  suffi- 

was  the  Coliseum,  with  the  light  of  the  moon  Two  months  ago  his  health  gave  way,  and  I  cient  to  reply  that  if  a  church  prefers  to  go  no 

streaming  through  every  arch,  and  mantling  during  the  last  few  days  his  brain  was  obscured  '  further,  bat  to  use  a  liturgy  without  the  writ¬ 


ten  prayers,  it  w’ould  have  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so;  and  in  suggesting  a  separation  of  the  two, 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  reform  are  mere¬ 
ly  trying  to  make  as  attractive  as  possible  to 
the  (3hurch  tho  plan  which  they  believe  would 
be  of  so  much  benefit  to  her.  We  believe  that 
a  short  trial  of  tho  one  would  bring  in  the  oth¬ 
er  ;  that  the  church  which  had  learned  to  love 
the  songs  of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  to  engage 
heartily  in  the  public  worshii*  of  God,  would 
in  time  gladly  unite  its  thoughts  of  supplica¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  praise,  with  the  words  of  tho 
great  defenders  of  the  faith  through  all  these 
eighteen  Christian  centuries.  Hieronymus. 
Auburn,  N.  V.,  Jan.  20,  1882. 

— 

OFlL’M-S.UOKING. 

The  Messrs.  Putnam  have  published  a  small 
book  on  Ojnum-Smokiny,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane, 
which  contains  many  important  facts.  The 
first  white  person  known  to  have  smoked 
opium  in  the  United  States  was  a  disreputable 
Californian  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  in  1808, 
and  it  was  three  years  before  he  found  a  white 
companion.  The  practice  before  that  time 
had  been  confined  to  the  vile  dens  of  tho  Chi¬ 
nese  quarter  of  the  city.  Afterwards  it  began 
to  spread  rapidly  in  the  Pacific  towns.  Then 
it  was  brought  to  the  East.  Now,  according  to 
Dr.  Kane,  there  are  over  six  thousand  opium¬ 
smoking  Americans.  Places  where  the  drug  is 
smoked  exist  in  all  the  large  cities,  so  that 
commercial  travellers  setting  out  on  a  long 
journey  do  not  take  their  smoking  apparatus 
with  them ;  they  can  always  easily  find  an 
opium-room.  The  habit  of  opium-smoking  was 
begun  in  this  city  in  187G,  and  now  there  are  a 
number  of  hauuts  where  the  victims  of  this 
debasing  habit  congregate.  Most  of  these 
“joints”  are  in  old,  miserable  buildings  in  the 
Chinese  quarter,  but  not  a  few  Americans  in¬ 
dulge  in  tho  habit  in  rooms  fitted  up  for  the 
))urpose  ill  the  rear  of  Chinese  laundries,  and 
even  in  well-appointed  private  rooms. 

The  increased  consumption  of  opium  in  the 
United  States  appears  in  the  revenue  statistics. 
There  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  population  has  iacreased  since  1876.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tho  statistics  gathered  by  ex-Minis- 
tcr  Seward,  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this 
country  has  remained  about  stationary  since 
that  time.  Yet  the  quantity  of  oi'iiim  imported 
in  1880  exceeded  that  imported  in  1870  by  28,000 
pounds.  The  best  opium  pays  a  duty  of  $0  a 
pound,  and  the  poorest  is  taxed  $1  a  pound ; 
and  most  of  the  Chinese  smokers  use  the  latter, 
while  the  Americans  consume  the  former. 
'These  figures  are  significant.  The  effect  of 
opium-smoking  is  exceedingly  deleterious  and 
demoralizing.  It  produces  important  physical 
changes,  injurious  to  health.  It  induces  a 
strange  lassitude,  which  at  the  first  is  luxurious 
and  almost  entrancing,  but  presently  Rses  its 
pleasurable  sensations ;  the  longer  one  imokes 
the  more  opium  he  must  consiimo  to  -each  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  which  instcA’-'’  '  being 
full  f>t  f« <»ci  1151 1 ion,  '‘i  ‘■•'•riMly  I? 

and  Is  nearly  fatal  to  tne  will-power.  The  habit 
once  formed  can  hardly  be  broken.  The  appe¬ 
tite  becomes  even  more  despotic  than  that  for 
drink,  and  drives  its  victim  at  the  customary 
hour  to  seek  satisfactory  indulgeuoe.  He 
smokes  aud  vegetates,  and  when  he  recovers 
from  the  stupefaction,  he  thinks  it  will  be  easy 
to  break  the  chains  that  enslave  him  to  what 
gives  no  real  pleasure.  But  Dr.  Kane  says 
that  almost  invariably  the  smoker  who  bids 
adieu  to  his  comrades  at  the  “joint,” 
never  to  meet  them  there  again,  is  sure 
to  return  again  the  next  night.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  beginning  of  the  habit 
has  a  certain  fascination  about  it,  and  it 
is  resorted  to  by  the  vilest  persons  to  entrap 
unsuspecting  girls  to  their  ruin.  Dr.  Kane 
urges  that  everything  should  be  done  by  public 
sentiment  and  legislation  which  is  calculated 
to  check  the  spread  of  a  habit  so  intrinsically 
vicious  and  so  destructive  in  its  effects. 

TWO  YKAK.S  I\  OKBGON. 

Mr.  Wallis  Nash,  an  English  tourist,  visited 
Oregon  in  1877,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey,  which  was  highly  praised  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers.  One  of  them  asked  if  the  traveller 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  country  that  he 
would  “  take  his  own  medicine.”  Mr.  Nash  re¬ 
plies  that  i>hysicians  are  not  expected  to  take 
their  own  physio  unless  they  are  ill ;  but  in  this 
case  he  has  followeii  his  own  counsel  to  others 
by  settling  in  Oregon.  And  after  living  there  two 
years,  aud  visiting  most  of  t  he  State,  he  has 
put  his  impressions  and  experiences  into  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  he  modestly  presents,  as  a  sort  of 
guide-book  to  people  who  want  to  emigrate. 
It  is  a  model  guide-book  certainly,  for  it  gives 
the  inside  of  life  in  the  new  State,  and  sup¬ 
plements  its  statistics  with  descriidions  and 
sketches  and  personal  incidents  which  make 
the  volume  entertaining  and  useful. 

Oregon  is  a  richer  and  more  inviting  State 
in  natural  resources  and  climate  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  sui'posed.  Of  its  60,000,0tK)  acres,  only 
30,0(X),000  have  been  surveyed;  and  there  are 
only  about  175,000  inhabitants.  Mostof  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  however,  is  in  the  Willamette  valley, 
there  being  only  30,000  in  Eastern  Oregon.  But 
the  taxable  property  of  the  State  in  1880  was 
$48,494.22,  thus  giving  $277.47  to  each  man,  wo¬ 
man,  and  child  in  the  State.  There  is  a  rainy 
season,  but  it  is  not  disagreeable ;  and  even 
the  Winters  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
are  mild.  The  temperature  is  much  higher 
and  the  climate  much  finer  than  at  eorrespoud- 
ing  latitudes  on  tho  Atlantic ;  and  down  by  the 
Pacific  sealjoard  thunderstorms  are  almost  un¬ 
known.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  timber, 
and  good  laud  can  be  hadiat  $1.25  an  acre ;  or 
a  homestead  can  be  secured  by  a  five  years’ 
residence  upon  it,  while  on  rail  or  wagon 
road  grants  it  can  be  bought  for  $2.50  an  acre. 
The  fertile  soil  produces  large  crops  of  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  rye,  and  oats,  and  all  kinds 
of  Northern  fruits  grow  to  perfection  there. 
“  Beans,  peas,  carrots,  parsnips  grow  as  I  have 
never  seen  them  elsewhere.”  “  White  turnips 
I  have  seen  nearly  as  big  as  your  head  ” ;  “  car¬ 
rots  we  grew  ourselves  that  weighed  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds.”  The  4\ngora  goat 
take.s  to  Western  Oregon  as  if  it  were  his  native 
home,  and  produces  from  three  to  four  pounds 
of  hair,  worth  from  sixtyj  to  eighty  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  State,  and  sheep¬ 
raising  is  bound  to  bo  one  of  its  profitable  in¬ 
dustries.  It  is  interesting  to  look  at  this  thrif- 
ty  Englishman’s  figures.  He  wants  the  Eng¬ 
lish  emigrant  to  know  exactly  what  to  expect. 
Ho  supposes  tho  settler  to  take  400  acres,  of 
which  150  are  under  the  plow.  Of  the  latter, 
ninety  acres  would  be  in  wheat ;  sixty  in  oats 
and  timothy  grass.  The  wheat  would  yield 
twenty-six  bushels  to  the  acre — 2,340  bushels  in 
all,  worth  ninety  cents  a  bushel,  amounting  to 
$2,106.  He  would  have  260  sheep,  which  would 
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yield  him  wool  and  lambs  worth  $300  a  year. 
He  would  raise  two  colts  a  year,  worth  $125. 
He  would  sell  ten  tons  of  hay  for  $76.  He 
would  have  a  dozen  fat  hogs,  worth  $120.  And 
he  would  raise  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  enough  for  the  support  of  his  fami¬ 
ly.  He  would  keep  but  one  hired  man,  costing 
$300,  and  the  other  expenses  would  be  covered 
by  $4‘2r>.  In  other  words,  he  would  make  $2,000 
on  a  farm  costing  $10,000.  If  he  takes  a  $4,000 
farm  on  the  hillside,  and  spends  $1500  for 
tools  and  stock,  he  can  easily  clear  $1240  u 
year.  Such  figures  are  calculated  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  English  farmers;  and 
hundreds  of  people  in  our  Eastern  cities  would 
doubtless  be  better  off  as  independent,  self-shp- 
portiug  farmers  in  such  a  State  than  they  are 
at  present.  Our  writer  speaks  well  of  Chinese 
laborers.  He  had  a  Chinese  cook,  however, 
who  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  He  wore  a 
smile  all  day  long  on  his  broad  face,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  read  poetry  from  a  book  found  in  one  of 
the  travelling  bags.  But  his  tastes  were  iiecu- 
liar.  One  day  he  cooked  a  wildcat,  and  feasted 
on  it.  Blit  his  next  surprising  feat  was  to  skin 
and  cook  a  skunk  that  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
its  curiosity  to  see  how  white  people  lived,  and 
had  crawled  inside  of  the  hut.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  English  stomach,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  olfactories,  and  poor  Jim’s  services  in 
the  culinarj’  department  were  therewith  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

J.  R.  Osgood  &  Ca3.  have  published  The  Hiram 
College  Memorial  of  President  Garfield,  prepar¬ 
ed  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  the  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  The  central  point  in  the  memorial,  be¬ 
sides  the  biographical  and  personal  matter,  of 
which  there  is  much,  is  education ;  and  the 
book  contains  a  number  of  Mr.  Garfield’s  ad¬ 
dresses  on  tho  subject,  and  extracts  from  his 
speeches  and  letters.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
memorial  volume  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  at  Hiram  that  Garfield  fitted  for  college, 
and  he  made  the  place  his  home  for  twenty-six 
years.  It  was  there  that  he  made  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  teacher  and  school  administrator ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  he  won  his 
first  fame  as  a  teacher  and  an  educator.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hinsdale  has  made  a  very  pleasing  vol¬ 
ume  of  reminiscences  and  memorials,  and  his 
book  will  be  gratefully  preserved  by  those 
whose  earliest  and  strongest  associations  with 
the  late  lamented  President  were  of  a  literary 
and  religious  cliHracter.  It  has  a  JhjjjiTf^pme 
portrait  of  Garfield  for  a^llLoiltisinece,  anoa 
half  dozen  other  illuSlrations. 

Messrs.  Cassell.  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  have 
published  a  Shakspere  Reading  Book.  It  is 
composed  of  seventeen  of  his  plays  abridged 
and  edited  for  use  in  schools  and  for  public 
readings,  by  H.  Courthope  Bowen,  a  well  known 
English  teacher  and  author  of  a  number  of 
works.  The  editor  urges  the  propriety  of  us¬ 
ing  these  plays  as  an  exercise  in  “the  manner 
of  reading”  because  they  exhibit  so  many 
styles  of  speech,  shades  of  thought,  and  modes 
of  feeling.  He  thinks  works  of  a  scientific 
character  and  histories  are  Aiot  Kuitable  for 

I  text.-ltooka  in  th*»  It  cf,  of  rcadijlg  lie‘'nil<»C 
subject-matter  does  not  allow  of  their  being 
written  in  a  style  which  can  be  accepted  as  a 
model  of  language. 

Jansen  &  McClurg  of  Chicago  have  publish¬ 
ed  a  handsome  volume  of  Golden  Poems,  edited 
by  Francis  F.  Browne.  It  includes  about  four 
hundred  poems  from  well  known  authors,  and 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  favorite  short 
poems  of  the  English  language.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  differs  from  other  collections.  It 
makes  no  attempt  at  completeness.  It  does 
not  propose  to  take  the  place  of  the  works  of 
the  poets  themselves.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  cy- 
cloptcdia  or  library  of  poetry  in  one  volume. 
But  it  gives  the  poems  everybody  loves  and 
takes  pleasure  in  reading  and  hearing  repeat¬ 
ed  ;  such  poems  as  mothers  wish  their  children 
to  learu  by  heart  and  have  at  their  tongues’ 
end  for  use ;  such  potuns  as  all  cultivated  peo¬ 
ple  delight  in  singing  themselves  and  remem¬ 
bering  through  the  various  exiieriences  and 
occasions  of  life.  In  this  respect  the  volume  is 
unique  and  can  hardly  help  being  popular. 

The  Rev.  Theo.  C.  Jerome,  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  Manistee,  Mich.,  writes  us 
that  he  is  preparing  for  publication  “  The  Pas¬ 
tor’s  Papyograph,  a  Manual  of  Suggestion  and 
Example  of  Methods  of  Church  Work.”  To 
the  end  that  it  may  include  everything  fresh 
and  valuable  on  the  subject,  he  respectfully 
asks  the  cooperation  of  all  pastors  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents  who  have  devised 
systems  of  organization,  letters,  schedules, 
cards,  etc.,  which  they  have  found  effective, 
and  of  which  they  are  willing  that  other 
churches  shall  share  the  benefit.  If  they  will 
simply  mail  samples  of  their  printed  or  papyo¬ 
graph  work  to  him  (as  above),  he  will  at  once 
acknowledge  and  reciprocate  with  samples  of 
his  own  methods. _ 

The  articles  “Studies  in  the  South,”  which 
appear  in  the  January  and  February  Atlantic, 
are  written  by  the  author  of  a  former  notabld 
paper  in  the  same  monthly  on  “  Certain  Dan¬ 
gerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life.”  The 
writer  visited  the  South  under  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vorable  circumstatices,  and  his  current  “Stud¬ 
ies  ”  convey  a  very  satisfactory  statement  of 
the  present  conditions  of  that  section. 

The  new  edition  of  Burton’s  “The  Book- 
Hunter”  will  (says  The  Critic)  be  a  small 
quarto,  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  or¬ 
namental  initials  and  head-pieces.  The  front¬ 
ispiece  will  be  an  etched  portrait  of  Burton,  by 
Hole.  There  will  also  be  a  full-page  view  of 
his  library,  and  vignettes  of  his  house  and  of 
Delmeny  Church,  where  he  is  buried.  The 
book  will  be  bound  in  a  reproduction  of  an  an¬ 
cient  binding.  Only  250  copies  will  be  sent  to 
America,  and  for  these  Messrs.  Scribner  & 
Welford  are  now  receiving  subscriptions. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Derby,  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  subscription  department  of  Messrs.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  (and  formerly  widely  known  as 
a  leading  publisher  in  Western  New  York  and 
in  this  city)  has  retired  from  that  position,  and 
joined  his  son-in-law  and  son,  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Derby,  in  the  publishing  business.  We  join 
with  many  of  our  readers  in  wishing  this  firm 
a  large  success. _ 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  will  publish 
next  week  Ladd’s  ‘  Church  Polity  ’  and  a  new 
edition  of  Prof.  Woolsey’s  ‘Divorce,’  which 
has  been  so  extensively  rewritten  as  to  be  vir¬ 
tually  a  new  book.  The  next  volume  in  the 
‘Campaigns’  series  will  be  ‘Gettysburg,’  by 
Gen.  Doubleday,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
commanded  the  First  Army  Cori's  at  Gettys¬ 
burg.  _ 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton  will  receive  in  a  few  days  a 
lot  of  15th  century  books  from  the  Sunderland 
Library  sale. 
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THE  EVIL  ONE. 

By  Rev.  D.  Schley  Schaff. 

The  personality  of  Satan  cannot  be  denied 
without  denying  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture. 
The  attempts  to  explain  away  his  existence 
and  agency  are  based  upon  the  assumptions, 
either  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  were  them¬ 
selves  in  error,  or  that  Christ  accommodated 
His  language  to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  time, 
and  spoke  of  Satan  as  though  he  really  existed, 
while  at  the  same  time  He  knew  that  he  did 
not  exist.  The  first  assumption  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  Christ,  who  knew  all  things.  The 
second  is  unworthy  of  our  Lord,  for  how 
could  He  expressly  teach,  and  teach  in  such 
strong  and  unambiguous  terms,  what  He  Him¬ 
self  did  not  believe,  and  knew  to  be  un¬ 
true  ?  Christ  was  the  Truth  and  spoke  the 
truth.  The  statements  about  Satan  in  the  New 
Testament  are  so  frequent  and  so  iwsitive  that 
any  other  view  than  that  of  his  real  existence 
and  activity  seems  to  be  excluded. 

The  New  Testament  terms  and  definitions  do 
not  fit  a  mere  abstraction  of  evil.  They  exhaust 
the  category  of  epithets  to  describe  an  evil 
power,  governed  by  intelligence,  determined 
by  a  personal  will,  and  bent  on  corrupting  oth¬ 
ers  and  infiicting  injury  upon  them.  He  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  Evil  One,  the  Tempter  who  in¬ 
sinuates  wicked  suggestions,  the  Devil,  Beelze- 
•  bub,  the  Prince  of  devils,  ruling  in  a  realm  of 
kindred  Spirits,  the  god  of  this  world,  and  the 
dragon,  and  serpent.  He  is  iwrtrayed  as  hos¬ 
tile  to  God,  and  determined  to  thwart  His  plan 
for  emancipating  the  world  from  its  sin,  and 
lifting  away  its  sorrow.  God’s  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  day  and  light,  illuminated  with  purity 
and  beauty  and  benevolence.  Satan  dominates 
over  a  kingdom  of  darkness  and  night.  He 
endeavored  to  defeat  the  deliverance  of  the 
world  by  grace  at  every  step.  By  a  supreme 
effort  he  sought  to  traduce  the  Saviour,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  most  insidious  and  potent  tempta¬ 
tions  when  his  ministry  began.  Though  baffled 
for  the  moment  he  was  active  among  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  took  captive  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  Judas  (John  xiii.  2).  He  is  still  active  in 
holding  back  the  world  from  alliance  with 
Christ’s  kingdom  by  working  in  the  children 
of  disobedience,  restlessly  sowing  the  seeds  of 
error  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  snatching  away  the  first 
impressions  of  truth,  and  blinding  the  eyes  of 
the  unbeliever.  The  Apostle  Peter  in  portray¬ 
ing  his  activity  has  chosen  the  forcible  figure 
of  a  lion  ravening  for  prey.  Epithets  and  de¬ 
scriptions  could  not  be  found  more  vivid  and 
better  adapted  to  depict  the  traits  of  a  living 
and  ever  active  person. 

Of  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  the  antago- 
nisu^f  two  principles,  good^nd  evil,  spiritual 
and’^irUUSLdeath.  jChrist’s  kingdom  is 
portrayed  as  in  confiict'vwth  a  kingdom  of  Sa¬ 
tan,  who  boldly  and  restlessly  compasses  its 
destruction.  The  incarnation  was  designed, 
as  it  is  stated  in  express  terms,  to  destroy  the 
works  of  this  enemy.  These  works  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  agent.  Satan  stands  behind 
them,  and  is  distinct  from  them  as  the  engine 
is  from  the  products  which  it  shapes  and  cuts. 
The  profound  significance  of  Christianity  lies 
in  part  in  this  conflict  of  Christ,  and  after  Him 
of  the  individual  believer,  with  malign  super¬ 
natural  agencies.  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Scriptures, 
depicts  this  str^gle  as  one  of  life  and  death, 
tr  '■»-*'*-  whole  supernatural  panoply  (di- 1 
vinely  given)  of  faith  ana  salvation  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  successful  resistance  of  him 
whose  fiery  darts  and  impetuous  assaults 
threaten  the  believer  with  ruin.  It  is  the  real¬ 
ity  of  this  struggle  which  makes  the  Christian 
life  so  earnest  a  matter,  and  puts  us  on  our 
constant  guard  to  work  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

There  is  another  class  of  descriptions  which 
makes  for  Satan’s  personality.  He  is  depicted 
as  practicing  wiles  (Eph.  vi.  11)  and  devices 
(2  Cor.  ii.  11)  and  using  treacherous  snares 
(2  Tim.  ii.  26),  by  which  he  plays  upon  the  un¬ 
wariness  and  ignorance  of  man,  and  secures 
his  fall  and  hurt.  He  assumes  the  very  garb 
of  an  “angel  of  light,’’  and  thus  dazes  while 
he  deludes.  Our  Lord  designates  him  the 
“father  of  lies,’’  a  murderer,  and  a  liar  from 
the  beginning.  These  representations  go  to 
show  that  Satan  is  endowed  with  intelligence. 
He  not  only  has  power  but  has  craft.  The  lat¬ 
ter  it  is  more  difficult  to  associate  with  an  ab¬ 
straction  than  the  former.  We  can  perhaps 
think  of  a  blind  and  vague  force  of  evil  press¬ 
ing  upon  our  hearts  and  penetrating  their 
life.  But  craft  is  something  more  personal, 
demanding  intelligence  behind  it.  We  can 
hardly  think  of  blind  craft. 

Decisive  as  these  descrii)tions  and  definitions 
are,  there  is  another  point  in  evidence  which 
by  itself  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  Satan.  In  the  exposition  of  the  parable 
of  the  tares  in  Matt,  xiii.,  our  Lord  distinctly 
explains  that  the  enemy  who  sowed  them  is 
the  devil.  This  interpretation  cannot  be  avoid¬ 
ed  unless  all  the  other  parts  of  Christ’s  interpre¬ 
tation  are  allegorized  away.  “  The  good  seed,’> 
said  the  divine  Expositor,  “  are  the  children  of 
the  kingdom,  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one,’’  etc.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  is  clear  and  well  defined. 
The  attempt  to  explain  Satan  away  as  a  mere 
personification  of  evil,  and  to  make  out  that 
evil  exists  only  as  it  is  found  in  the  human 
heart,  iS’  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  evil,  but  also  an 
Evil  One  from  whom  we  should  pray  to  be  de¬ 
livered.  Satan  is  an  apostate  angel,  the  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the  enemy  of  all 
good,  and  the  author  and  promoter  of  all  evil. 
He  Is  a  mighty  spirit,  subtle,  commanding,  and 
aspiring, 

.  .  .  .  “  whose  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition  though  in  hell ; 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven.” 

Three  of  the  greatest  poets  of  three  different 
tongues  have  given  pictures  of  Satan,  his  re¬ 
bellion,  and  his  realm.  Goethe  was  a  man  of 
refined  eesthetic  culture.  Dante  and  Milton 
were  of  the  most  earnest  religious  spirit,  and 
their  sublime  portraitures  are  in  general  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  line  of  Scripture.  In  all  peiiods  of 
the  Church  faith  in  Satan’s  personal  existence 
has  prevailed.  Luther  had  an  intensely  vivid 
conviction  of  his  constant  and  untiring  enmity 
to  the  heart.  His  belief  sometimes  took  wild 
shapes.  The  spot  on  the  wall  at  the  Wartburg 
is  still  shown,  which  he  made  by  throwing  an 
ink  bottle  at  Satan’s  head.  Of  another  occa¬ 
sion,  he  says  “  I  heard  some  one  walking  on 
the  floor  above  my  head,  but  as  I  knew  it  was 
only  the  devil,  I  fell  composedly  to  sleep.’’  At 
one  time  the  current  view  of  theologians  was 
that  Christ’s  satisfaction  was  a  price  paid  to 
Satan.  That  view  has  been  given  up  as  un- 
scriptural  for  the  better  view  of  Anselm,  that 
it  was  designed  to  satisfy  the  divine  majesty. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  wildest  notions  prevail¬ 
ed  about  Satan,  and  intense  dread  felt  for  him. 
These  were  not  drawn  from  Scripture,  and  have 
happily  passed  away.  But  the  main  truth  re¬ 
mains,  and  while  the  humanitarian  sentiments 
that  now  prevail  are  honorable  to  our  century, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  Scripture  to  forget  the 
author  of  evil,  and  think  only  of  his  works. 

The  personal  agency  of  Satan  must  be  insist¬ 


ed  on,  though  not  necessarily  largely  or  pain¬ 
fully  dwelt  upon,  as  a  Scriptural  doctrine.  To 
affirm  and  hold  to  his  existence  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  any  dolefulness  or  malignity  of 
disposition.  Our  Lord  was  no  less  tender  to¬ 
wards  all  good  impulses,  and  sensitive  towards 
all  purity  and  truth,  for  being  ix)sitive  and 
severe  in  His  denunciation  of  Satan.  Anoth3r 
thought  is  that  the  hostility  of  Satan  toChrist’s 
kingdom  helps  us  to  understand  the  eternity 
of  punishment.  His  enmity  is  inveterate  and 
undying,  and  if  the  divine  sovereignty  can  per¬ 
mit  this,  and  the  divine  compassion  can  permit 
the  unending  punishment  which  it  naturally 
involves,  God  may  permit  the  same  in  the  case 
of  His  other  creature,  man. 

But  the  principal  point  to  be  insisted  on  in 
the  discussion  of  Satan’s  personality  is  that  its 
denial  is  only  a  too  advantageous  starting- 
point  for  the  denial  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  It 
is  one  of  the  opening  wedges  leading  to  the 
minimizing  of  the  supernatural  in  Christianity. 
The  history  of  the  Church  has  only  too  clearly 
proved  this.  In  proportion  as  the  belief  in 
Satan  prevails,  will  the  Christian  consciousness 
of  sin  be  deep  and  keen.  It  is  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  which  makes  Apostles  glow  in  the 
description,  and  leads  them  to  exhort  Chris¬ 
tians  to  vigilance  and  prayer  against  his  wiles, 
and  to  manful  struggle  in  the  power  of  God 
against  his  assaults.  They  held  to  a  critical 
Armageddon  for  each  life,  but  also  to  a  deci¬ 
sive  and  final  Armageddon  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  And  it  is  the  conviction  that  a  great 
struggle  is  going  on  between  light  and  dark¬ 
ness— a  struggle  in  which  we  all  may  take 
part— which  produces  the  most  earnest  concep¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  develops  the  full  tension  of  the 
moral  energies. 

THE  LOVE  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write  a  book  with 
the  above  title  by  Robert  Philip,  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  writer.  On  its  fly-leaf  it  is  inscribed  to  me 
with  the  affectionate  regards  of  an  elder  in  the 
first  church  to  which  I  ministered.  It  is  dated 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  was  re-read  and  mark¬ 
ed  by  this  good  elder  on  the  first  day  on  which 
he  represented  Old  St.  Lawrence  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  book  has  for  this  rea¬ 
son  a  double  value  to  me.  It  itself  is  one  of 
the  best  books  I  ever  read,  and  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  me  as  year  after  year  I  have 
re-read  it.  It  is  a  book  to  put  by  the  side  of 
the  Bible  with  such  devotional  books  as  “  The 
Still  Hour’’  and  Ooulburn’s  “Thoughts  on 
Personal  Religion,’’  and  meatier  than  either 
of  them.  Owen  on  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
compare  with  this  smaller  work  of  Philip.  I 
cannot  show  the  value  of  the  book  any  better 
than  to  put  in  my  own  words  the  ideas  the  au¬ 
thor  brings  out  in  the  introduction ;  not  that 
I  can  write  these  as  beautifully  and  forcibly  as 
the  author  has  done,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
condensation.  The  style  of  the  author  is  very 
clear,  and  some  thoughts  are  put  with  exceed¬ 
ing  beauty,  while  a  deep  spirituality  charac¬ 
terizes  all  he  writes. 

The  Spirit  is  the  gift  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church.  We  speak 
of  His  power  and  His  influence,  but  not  of  His 
love,  whereas  He  is  love  just  as  juuch  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  doing  just  as  great 
a  worY  of  love  for  sinners.  His  love  is  as  much 
neededand  as  precious  as  their  love.  His  part 
in  the  vork  of  redemption  shows  love  as  much 
as  thei^3,  Little  is  said  of  the  Spirit’s  love  in 
the  Scr»)tiires  because  He  does  not  speak  of 
Himseh,  b^  geeks  elorify  Christ  and  show 
Him  t..  ♦!.. 

enant  of  redemption  He  must  justify  Christ, 
and  He  also  undertook  to  make  the  love  of 
Christ  effectual  as  His  part  in  the  divine  plan. 

The  Father’s  love  is  manifest  in  what  He 
gave,  the  Son’s  in  what  He  endured,  and  the 
Spirit’s  in  what  He  does.  All  is  amazing  love, 
and  all  necessary  in  bestowing  grace  upon  sin¬ 
ful  man.  Christ  opened  heaven,  and  the  Spir¬ 
it  brings  the  sinner  by  the  way  of  Christ  to 
heaven,  fitted  for  it.  This  appears  when  we 
consider  what  was  wanted  after  Christ  finished 
His  atoning  work.  Says  Philip : 

“There  was  His  sacrifice — perfect, all-sufficient, 
and  glorious !  Nothing  could  be  added  to  its 
merits  or  its  efficacy  or  its  acceptableness  before 
God  as  a  ransom  for  souls.  But  still  around  that 
sacrifice  stood  a  world — yes,  a  Church — wliich 
knew  neither  its  merits  nor  its  meaning,  and 
which  never  could  have  understood  tliem  had  not 
the  Spirit  explained  them,  and  never  would  have 
employed  them  had  He  not  applied  them.  Thus, 
although  the  fountain  for  sin  and  uncleanness  was 
opened  by  the  death  of  Christ,  there  were  none  to 
wash  their  i-obes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  until 
the  love  of  the  Spirit  enlightened  and  led  them. 
But  for  His  love  the  love  of  Clirist  would  have  re¬ 
mained  unappreciated  and  unknown  both  to  the 
world  and  to  the  Church.  But  for  what  tlie  Spirit 
did,  all  that  Christ  endured  would  have  had  no 
saving  effect  upon  man.” 

Christ  paid  the  full  price  of  our  redemption ; 
then  there  was  needed  the  Spirit’s  power  to 
make  the  Father’s  gift  of  avail.  Christ  Him¬ 
self  came  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
was  strengthened  by  Him ;  and  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  He  may  be  said  also  to  have  given  Christ 
to  the  world  in  love.  Love  to  the  world  as  well 
as  love  to  Christ  led  him  to  add  His  offices  to 
Christ’s  sufferings.  The  Spirit  gives  the  light 
which  reveals  Christ,  and  the  power  which 
draws  to  Christ  and  bestows  the  grace  provid¬ 
ed  by  Christ.  The  bestowal  of  all  divine  grace 
is  in  His  hand.  Christ  purchased  for  us  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  freedom 
from  the  law  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
Spirit  to  show  His  love  to  us.  By  the  same 
grace  by  which  the  Father  become  our  Father, 
the  Son  became  our  Mediator,  and  the  Spirit 
our  Sanctifier.  The  Spirit  willingly  and  lov¬ 
ingly  came  to  be  our  Comforter.  “  He  knew 
what  we  were,  and  what  we  could  do,  and  what 
would  be  our  dealings  with  Him.  He  knew  we 
would  grieve  Him,  provoke  Him,  quench  His 
motion  and  defile  His  dwelling-place ;  yet  He 
would  be  our  Comforter.  In  His  infinite  love 
He  condescended  to  do  this  willingly,  freely, 
and  powerfully.’’ 

Everywhere  in  the  Bible  will  be  seen  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  which  show  His 
love  to  the  world.  And  when  we  reflect  that 
He  is  the  Holg  Spirit,  we  would  least  of  all  ex¬ 
pect  Him  to  have  any  deaiings  with  a  sinner. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  can 
find  nothing  righteous,  nor  speak  peace,  nor 
have  any  complacency  in  a  sinner.  Only  His 
divine  compassion  could  bring  Him  into  a  sin¬ 
ful  heart.  Only  the  grace  of  Christ  would  ever 
lead  Him  to  speak  to  a  sinner  except  to  con¬ 
demn.  We  can  hardly  imagine  what  it  costs 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  try  to  sanctify  a  sinner. 
What  a  place  is  the  sinful,  carnal  heart  for 
Him  to  try  to  make  a  temple  for  His  indwell¬ 
ing.  Is  it  not  love  which  undertakes  such  a 
work?  It  is  easy  now  to  understand  what 
Christ  meant  when  He  said  “  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you.’’  They 
must  wait  the  promise  of  the  Father  before 
they  know  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  work.  And 
they  should  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  come  upon  them.  Pentecost  mani¬ 
fested  the  beginning  of  the  special  work  which 
manifests  the  love  of  the  Spirit.  This  began, 
so  to  speak.  His  administration.  Now  He  is 
in  the  world  and  with  the  Church,  and  His 
presence  is  better  than  even  to  have  had  Christ 
stay  on  the  earth ;  for  Christ  must  needs  die 
that  the  Spirit  might  come. 


I  have  thus  only  just  begun  to  show  the  eJ^ 
ceeding  richness  of  this  theme.  We  are  n^ 
dealing  immediately  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  jfhd 
He  waits  to  teach  and  guide  and  bVss  us'w  ith 
the  fulness  of  His  divine  love.  He  \v)uld  fit  us 
both  to  adorn  and  enjoy  heaven.  Is  He  no  ;  a 

Spirit  of  love  ? _ Steuben  . 

— — — — — 

PROM  WEST  AFRICA. 

Rin^  Marriages  and  no  Fees. 

Beulta,  Nov.  5,t8l  ll. 

Dear  Evangelist :  As  you  report  from  tin<  >  to 
time  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  we  know  your  heart  for  Africa, 
we  come  with  our  quota  of  information,  sure 
of  a  welcome.  I  returned  on  Tuesday  last  from 
a  trip  North,  to  visit  the  little  church  which  it 
was  my  privilege  to  organize  at  Evune  in  May 
last.  I  found  cheering  evidence  that  the 
“faithful  saying ’’had  not  fallen  wholly  into 
neglectful  hearts,  but  had,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  yielded  fruits  of  righteousness  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  His  holy  name.  Through 
the  faithful  labors  of  our  native  assistants  a 
number  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  after  a  careful  examination  as 
to  their  understanding  and  faith  eleven  were 
admitted  to  sealing  ordinances ;  and  on  com¬ 
munion  Sabbath  a  comp, any  of  fifty  gathered 
around  the  table  of  our  Lord,  verifying  the 
words  “And  I  will  say  to  them  which  were 
not  My  people,  thou  art  My  people ;  and  they 
shall  say.  Thou  art  my  God.” 

The  news  of  my  arrival  had  spread,  and  at 
an  early  hour  a  crowd  had  gathered  about  the 
door  of  the  church ;  and  when  it  was  opened 
the  multitudes  forced  their  way  into  it  with  so 
much  haste  that  they  literally  trod  one  pnon 
another,  several  falling  to  the  ground  in  the 
press,  and  it  required  both  time  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  church  officers  to  restore  order. 
The  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
obliged  to  remain  outside  for  want  of  room. 
Among  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  walk¬ 
ing  some  of  them  for  six,  some  for  twelve  hours 
through  the  forest,  were  a  number  of  natives 
who  had  never  seen  a  white  man  before.  Curi¬ 
osity,  though  not  in  the  main  a  commendable 
motive,  may  still  be  used  of  God  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  blessing. 

After  the  services  came  the  free  will  offerings, 
and  as  in  Nehemlah’s  time,  the  people  seemed 
to  have  a  heart  for  the  work,  and  not  only  vol¬ 
untarily  but  gladly  brought,  one  a  few  yards 
of  print,  another  a  string  of  beads,  a  number 
brought  plates,  native  baskets,  cutlasses, 
knives,  native  mats,  etc.,  until  the  whole 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  eleven  dollars.  And 
when  I  say  that  among  the  crowd  of  contrib¬ 
utors  one  could  have  counted  very  few  who 
possessed  so  largo  a  sum  individually,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  contribution  was  an  extremely 
liberal  one. 

I  married  nine  couples,  several  of  whom  had 
been  living  according  to  the  “fashion  of  the- 
country,”  but  who  now  desired  “  God  mar¬ 
riage.”  Being  asked  on  my  return  home  for 
the  fees,  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  I 
received  no  other  reward  than  that  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed.  As 
I  looked  upon  this  field  already  white  to  the 
harvest,  and  heard  the  anxious  cry  for  a  preach¬ 
er,  the  people  offering  to  assist  as  far  as  they 
could,  I  felt  greatly  moved  in  their  behalf. 
The  most  desirable  site  for  a  church  is  now 
occupied  by  a  subfactory,  which  supplies  them 
with  what  little  they  have  in  exchange  for  their 
native  products,  and  also  a  plenty  of  f(ilijeign 
“firewater.”  As  an  earnest  of  their 


th*'v  readily  - - - 

able  builuing.  I  asked  myself  What  nmre 
could  an  earnest  follower  of  the  Master  require 
than  just  such  an  opportunity  ? 

The  population  is  vi-ry  large,  some  four 
tribes  being  accessible.  Then-  is  an  abundance 
of  work  for  an  earnest  missionary,  and  he 
could  be  the  means  of  causing  many  a  captive 
to  burst  the  fetters  of  sin  and  superstition,  and 
stand  forth  in  the  full  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  But  while  the  hopeful  signs  are  most 
cheering  and  are  the  occasion  of  devout  grati¬ 
tude,  we  would  not  dwell  unduly  upon  them, 
for  here  on  this  West  coast  are  millions  morally 
and  socially  degraded,  a  situation  which  calls 
for  earnest  prayer  and  untiring  effort,  that  this 
great  multitude  may  speedily  be  given  to  our 
Lord  and  to  His  Christ.  Taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  hostile  climate  and  other  obstacles 
it  would  seem  that  but  little  can  be  done  by 
one. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  death  of 
Miss  Dewsnap,  one  of  the  company  who  came 
out  with  us  some  eighteen  months  ago.  She 
died  at  Ugove,  from  malignant  fever.  We 
have  also  intelligence  from  the  Basel  mission¬ 
aries  on  this  coast,  who  have  been  sorely 
stricken  by  the  death  of  four  of  their  number 
in  the  space  of  one  month.  But  we  learn  also 
that  when  the  Rev.  Preiswerk,  the  father  of 
two,  and  father-in-law  of  another  of  the  four 
thus  removed,  heard  the  sad  intelligence,  he 
cried  from  a  full  heart  “  Wir  gehen  nicht 
zuriick  (“We  must  not  retreat!  Who  will  be 
baptized  for  the  dead  ?  ”)  When  all  God’s 
children  attain  to  sxich  a  spirit  the  work  will 
go  forward.  Our  heart  rejoices  ov'er  the  goodly 
reinforcement  we  are  to  have  this  Winter,  and 
we  trust  it  is  only  the  earnest  of  more  to  come, 
for  the  Lord  has  need  of  many  such. 

Yours  in  glorious  hope,  C.  De  Heer. 

THE  WANT  OP  MINISTERS. 

There  is  much  said  upon  the  deficiency  of  the 
numbers  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  our 
Church,  and  but  little  done  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  The  rigid  rules  which  the  Education 
Board  are  required  to  administer,  in  aiding 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  must  stand  in  the 
way  of  many  who  would  make  useful  minis¬ 
ters,  were  they  encouraged  by  a  more  flexible 
policy.  A  course  of  study  extending  from  eight 
to  ten  years,  with  an  expense  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  dollars,  will  cause  many  a  young 
man  to  change  his  purpose  and  yield  up  his  de¬ 
sire  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  means  are  lack¬ 
ing  to  pursue  a  long  and  expensive  course  of 
education.  There  is  in  my  church  a  young  man 
of  a  good  academic  education.  He  desires  to 
become  a  minister,  and  would  make  a  success 
in  the  sacred  calling  could  he  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  theological  seminary  training.  He 
is  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  is  mar¬ 
ried.  Since  his  marriage  his  mind  has  been 
turned  to  the  ministry  by  some  impresshe 
providences.  He  is  without  the  means  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  seminary  course  of  study.  Have  we  a 
door  open  for  such  young  men  to  enter  the 
ministry  by  the  needed  aid  ? 

A  similar  case  to  this  occurred  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  church.  A  young  man  was  converted,  who 
soon  after  hired  as  a  school-teacher  in  a  bad- 
district,  several  miles  from  any  place  of  public 
worship.  He  appointed  meetings  in  his  school- 
house  and  talked  to  the  people,  and  a  revival 
attended  his  labors;  and  during  the  year  a 
church  was  organized,  to  which  he  continued 
preaching.  The  Presbytery  would  not  license 
him ;  but  a  Council  did  license  him,  and  after 
two  years  of  successful  labor  in  two  smaU 
churches  one  of  his  churches  called  for  hp 
ordination  and  a  pastoral  settlement ;  and  tlpe 
Council  convened,  ordained  him,  and  two  menu- 
bers  of  Presbytery  were  members  of  the  counv 
cil,  and  voted  for  his  ordination.  At  the  end 
'  of  four  years  he  was  called  to  settle  over  one 


of  the  churches  of  Presbytery.  He  was  receiv¬ 
ed  by  letter  from  an  Association,  and  was  duly 
settled  after  an  examination,  and  during  a  four 
years’  pastorate  very  much  built  up  the  church, 
and  is  now  one  of  our  successful  Home  mission¬ 
aries  at  the  West ;  and  yet  he  had  but  a  limited 
common  school  education  to  begin  with.  He 
would  undoubtedly  have  stood  much  higher 
with  the  advantages  of  a  ten  years’  course  of 
study.  But  for  this  he  had  no  means.  He  had 
also  a  wife  and  one  child  before  his  conversion, 
and  these  must  be  cared  for  as  the  relation  re¬ 
quired. 

Another  young  man,  the  son  of  a  poor  widow, 
finding  the  way  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
so  long  and  expensive,  turned  from  the  Cluireh 
of  his  choice  to  begin  preparation  for  the  min¬ 
istry  in  the  Methodist  Church.  He  had  a  good 
academic  education,  and  was  put  in  charge  of 
.a  small  parish  as  a  local  preacher,  and  began 
preaching  in  connection  with  a  course  of  study 
assigned  him.  In  four  years  he  was  a  full- 
fledged  itinerant,  and  is  now  a  leader  in  his 
Conference.  The  gain  to  the  Methodist  Church 
was  a  loss  to  ours,  and  the  loss  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  no  system  by  which  to  put  such 
promising  jKwr  young  men  into  the  ministry 
without  requiring  exactions  which  cannot  be 
met.  No  Presbytery  would  have  licensed  or 
ordained  Mr.  Moody  and  a  number  of  other 
successful  lay  preachers  who  are  well  known. 
When  my  own  mind  was  turned  to  the  minis¬ 
try  I  examined  the  rules  of  the  Education  So¬ 
ciety,  to  see  if  aid  could  be  obtained  in  pursu¬ 
ing  a  course  of  study.  The  rules  of  the  Society 
and  my  circumstances  forbid  my  ai)plication 
for  aid,  and  with  my  hands  I  worked  my  way 
through  college ;  and  for  theology  took  a  pri¬ 
vate  course  with  a  settled  pastor,  and  by  Ids  in¬ 
fluence  was  licensed  and  ordained  without  a  full 
theological  course,  and  as  a  practical  worker  in 
his  parish,  as  was  the  New  England  custom 
years  ago.  The  present  cost  of  a  college  course 
shuts  out  of  the  ministry  very  many  who  would 
gladly  enter  it,  could  the  financial  mountain  be 
removed. 

The  ministry  of  the  future  as  of  the  past  will 
come  mostly  from  poor  families,  or  such  as  are 
not  in  affluent  eircum.stanees.  Wealthy  pa¬ 
rents  furnish  but  few  ministers  from  their  sons, 
though  there  arc  some  noble  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  If  it  is  not  Presbyterian  to  obtain  minis¬ 
ters  without  a  full  course  of  collegiate  and  th<- 
ological  study,  is  it  not  common-sense  to  sluft- 
en  the  course  for  many  who  have  more  om- 
mon-sense  than  money.  Seneca. 

THE  GRAVE. 

By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Rideont. 

Childhood  flees  from  it,  youth  disregards  it, 
but  old  age  bows  with  reverence  before  it.  All 
classes  enter  it.  Some  are  alarmed  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  it,  some  are  indifferent,  others  rejoice 
at  the  thought  of  entering  it.  It  covers  the  sil¬ 
ver  locks  of  the  aged,  the  flowing  tresses  of  the 
maiden,  and  the  golden  ringlets  of  the  child; 
but  it  does  not  cover  the  tears  that  fall  upon  it, 
or  the  nakedness  of  motherless  children  who 
are  left  behind  it.  It  separates  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  hides  from  our  view 
the  pale  faces  and  lifeless  forms  of  those  we 
love.  Is  it  not  cruel  ?  Is  not  the  presence  of 
a  dear  friend  desirable,  even  though  the  spirit 
has/taken  its  flight?  I  was  alone  with  my  mo- 
tlyi^r.  I  knew  not  that  she  was  even  ailing  un- 
tin  she  fell  to  the  floor.  I  raised  her  head  and 
<jaid  “  Mother,  mother  1  ”  She  opened  her  eyes, 
find  I  thought  she  looked  at  me.  I  cried  “  Mo- 
•^Ser,  dear  mother,  do  speak  to  me  ” ;  but  she 
,->’id,  not  answer.  In  a  momenttl^^^^^^it 

was  dead.  I  stood  by  her  side  asking  her  many 
questions,  fancying  she  could  hear  but  could 
not  answer.  I  whispered  in  her  cold  ear  a  tale 
of  sadness  such  as  I  had  never  told  any  other 
being,  human  or  divine.  I  wiped  my  own  tears 
from  her  eyes  and  said  “  Mother,  I  cannot  give 
you  up  even  though  you  are  dead.”  But  they 
lowered  her  in  the  grave.  The  snow  was  piled 
on  either  side,  and  some  had  fallen  in  the  nar¬ 
row  house.  I  thought  it  was  the  most  gloomy 
place  I  had  ever  seen— so  cold,  so  silent,  and  so 
lonely.  It  was  not  until  the  grfivc  was  filled 
that  I  could  say  Good-bye,  mother ;  farewell, 
farewell !  The  cruel  grave  had  taken  her  from 
my  sight. 

In  the  Spring,  after  the  snow  had  disajufcar- 
ed,  I  planted  many  beautiful  flowers  on  her 
grave,  and  sometimes  I  thought  I  could  hear  a 
still  small  voice  whispering  “  It  is  sweet  to  be 
remembered  by  those  we  love  ” ;  but  this,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  was  only  my  childish  imagination.  The 
winds  blew  through  the  tops  of  the  fir  and  the 
pine,  the  forest  rang  with  the  songs  of  the  wild 
birds,  the  chirp  of  the  squirrel  wfis  loud  and 
clear ;  but  in  all  these  there  was  no  music  for 
me.  The  little,  sparkling  brook  I  had  so  often 


tors  ot  Immortal  trnit:not  o  barren 

where  hopes  have  withed  and  blown  ^  is  a  man/liy  whom  God  speaks,  ami  through 

but  a  bed  of  precious  phts  where  the  burst-  whom  He  irnpcarts  spiiitufil  knowledge  a  d 
ing  buds  of  immortalityspeak  plainly  of  the  blessing.  ,/  Therefore  the  congregations  of  His 
full-blown  blossoms  tha  shall  yet  bloom  in  people  t^el  bound  devoutly  and  humbly  to 
the  fragrant  bowers  of  he  “Eden  of  love.  hear  what  the  Lord  by  His  servants  may  say. 
The  grave  is  a  subterinean  passage  from  true  worship  consists  as  much  in 

earth  to  heaven,  but  it  i  illuminated  by  the  °  ^yhat  God  has  to  say  to  them  as  in. 

sweet  crimson  light  of  th  Cross.  j^ave  to  say  to  God. 

I'he  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  comments 
mTiJC  »nder  the  rather  startling  caption  of  “Bar- 

.  ,  .  rooms  on  Wheels  :  ” 

The  Churchman  refers  o  Dr.  Morris  s  recent  conductor  on  the  Atlantic  express,  which 

article  as  “  curious,”  and  proceeds  to  give  it  -  was  wrecked  by  a  way-train  on  the  Hudson 

curious  Chiirchlv  twist  as  will  be  seen  ;  River  railroad  last  Friday  week  avers  that 

cuiious  Uhurchlj  twist,  as  will  t»e  see  crowd  of  legislators  and  politicians  were 

It  IS  a  charge  not  infrequeutly  carousing  all  the  way  down  from  Albany,  and 

Churchmen  that  they  set  Cliurch  flri^ut^  one  of  them  probably  pulled  the  rope  of 
Christ  second,  making  the  Church  the  mm ^  the  air-brake  so  that  the  train  was  stopped  in 
important  of  the  two.  It  is  of  no  use  ‘  m  uy  course,  in  no  wise  exculpates 

this  accusation,  as  it  will  again  be  w-  brakeman  for  neglecting  to  obey  the  rules 

morrow  with  the  full  knowledge  of  ‘ :  i,i  reference  to  signal-lights,  nor  the  conductor 

The  Church  princiiile  is  plain  and^  ’  c„i '  ,tinn  for  not  seeing  that  his  subordinate  did  his  duty, 
that  “  he  may  run  who  readeth  A-,,  „  ,  But  it  holds  up  in  a  momentary  lurid  glare  the 

is  in  and  through  Christ  alone,  an  yie'r  lurt  n  men  who  are  the  “  elect  ”  of  these 

and  its  ordinances  are  the  mea-^.  msu .  -  j  centres  of  “  civilization,”  New  York  and 
mentalities,  whereby  men  comedy  a^uusl  auu  ^ 

are  made  one  with  Him.  But  -'e  have  met  re-  J however,  is  to  call  renewed  at- 

centiy’ in  a  curious  article  tention  to  the  abuse  and  mismanagement  of 

m  TheNewIork  Ev.^ngf.lt^  ^  ^  drawing-room  cars.  They  have  grown  to  be 

that  American  Presbytcrn^«  mu^  the  sound  little  better  than  moving  bar-rooms  and  gam- 
“any  modifications  ,^^^1  Urn  ^  bling  saloons,  if  not  worse.  The  officials  seem 
Protestant  principle  be  diiettv  concerned  in  purveying  to  the 


lUKK  n  ,'mciaratioi.  nrincipie  ”  an-  Play  cards  ;  compartments  for  bamis  ot  revel- 

pears  to  eie\ate  ni.nrch  the  end  and  where  they  are  permitted  to  lock  themselves 

Clirist  S^n"eX°  SounS  Bcriptu^l  doctrine  in,  and  atjheir  call  the  obsequious  p.ater  is  al- 
^nrist  ine  mce  i  ways  ready  with  his  ale,  champagne,  and  other 

teaches  the  ‘  •„  stimulants.  Their  noisy  laughter  is  distinctly 

By  a  refer  ace  to  Dr.  Morris  s  article  it  will  ^eard  tliroughout  the  ear,  and  even  the  curl  of 
be  seen  the.  he  was  touching  upon  the  alleged  tbeic  tobacco  smoke  with  its  stifling  odor  will 
rapid  gr’'vth  of  certain  churches,  especially  steal  over  the  wall  of  the  compartment.  ()ur 
the  Enscopal,  as  compared  with  the  Presby-  New  England  correspondent  called  attention 
t  ,  1  n  .1  4.  to  this  matter  more  than  three  years  ago, 

terian  It  may  be  (he  remarked)  that  the  describing  his  experiences  in  a  drawing- 

Epifcopal— like  the  Lutheran— usage  of  con-  car  of  the  Shore  Line  Road.  '  .And  the 

flrrt'ation,  with  the  catechetical  instruction  evil  has  certainly  not  grown  less  in  the  mean 
associated  with  it,  furnishes  some  useful  hints  time,  nor  is  that  road  worse  than  many  others.. 

b^whuh  we  might  profit.  Possibly  these  de-  ^LlelS  nSinctS!''\heL 
nomi«ations  fill  up  in  this  way  more  rapidly  Biem  are  an  insult  to  the  respectable  pas- 
tha*  our  own.  But  does  a  Church  connec-  sengers.  We  doubt  whether  the  sale  of  liquor 
tioi  thus  instituted  always  signify  as  much  ns  is  legal.  And  now  that  it  is  shown  to  be  peril- 


ve  regard  it  as  expressing?  Do  we  wish  our  ^Je%"^tic  that  ev^en'meTberfoT'jSe 

churches  to  increase  by  any  method  which  in  Legislature  will  be  compelled  to  heed  it. 

the  least  minifies  the  cardinal  realities  of  con-  - — ^ — 

version,  faith,  the  new  life  in  Christ,  conscious  The  Jewish  Messenger  briefly  details  t 


The  Jewish  Messenger  briefly  details  the  ter- 


aud  complete  consecration  to  His  service  ?  Do  rible  outrages,  the  wholesale  savagery,  recent- 
American  Pre-sbyterians  wish  to  imitate  Lu-  ly  visited  upon  the  unoffending  Jewish  popula- 
theranism  or  Episcopacy,  or  even  their  Euro-  tion  of  Warsaw — a  city  that  long  since  admitted 
pean  brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  household,  them  to  “  tolerable  social  and  political  equali- 

by  allowing  any  modifications  whatsoever  of  We  quote:  , 

V  .  .  ..  They  are  restricted  to  no  Ghetto  and  monopo- 

the  sound  Protestant  principle  that  men  must  qq  trade.  Their  houses  of  business  are 

come  into  the  Church  through  Christ,  and  not  conspicuous  on  every  street,  they  frequent  the 
to  Christ  through  the  Church  ?  ”  All  which,  university,  are.  physicians,  jurists,  and  scien- 
and  more,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  Christ,  enjoy  public  esteem  and  confidence, 

as  He  expressly  declared,  U  “the  door  of  That  a  not,  whose  proportions  recall  scenes  of 
the  sheep.”  When  “  the  Church  and  its  ordi-  mediseval  times,  should  have  broken  out 
nances”  usurp  the  place  of  Christ,  there  is  against  them,  and  that  the  Government  should 
danger  to  the  spiritual  integrity  of  the  flock,  ^laye  taken  such  tardy  steps  to  suppress  dis- 
The  Church  is  the  fold,  and  of  it  Christ  has  or'^ar,  are  convincin^g  jmoofs  of  the  almost 
precedence.  He  stands  before  and  not  behind  hopeless  nature  of  the  Russian  question,  and 

it.  He  is  the  “  means  ”  to  it,  and  not  it  the  make  one  d^pmr  of  the  lives  and 

way  to  Him.  Thomas  asked  “And  how  can  we  fortunes  of  over  3,000, MO  Russian  Jows,  if  the 
know  the  way?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  nations  do  not  summarily  interpose  in  the  name 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ;  no  man  and  religion.  i  4.  i  i 

cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me.”  Sound  The  details  of  the  riots  show  only  too  clearly 
Scriptural  doctrine  does  not  teach  the  reverse  ^  premeditated  plot.  When  the  ciy  of  panic 

.  f  .  .  iiroo  vmcio/l  rvn  rih ri af  m n cs  T In xr  1  n  fho  rkV’or/xrrxwrl- 


of  this,  as  our  excellent  contemporary  seems 
to  hold.  What  then,  is  the  Church  of  no  use  ? 


was  raised  on  Christmas  Day  in  the  overcrowd- 
eil  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  voices  were  heard 


Far  from  it.  The  Church  is  helpful  in  pointing  outside  declaring  that  the  Jews  should  be  de- 
the  way,  but  once  the  prodigal’s  eye  is  fastened  stroyed  for  haying  occasioned  the  Punic.  At 
upon  the  loving  Saviour,  her  intrusion  is  an  church  doors,  under  the  shadow  of 

impertinence — at  least,  until  he  is  robed  for  the  Holy  (^ross,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  religion 
the  feast  ,  -  whose  holiest  symbol  it  is,  thirty  were  slaugh- 

— r - -  tered.  The  york-of  ^^qndeLdheiji^cpan. 

xire-Auaepeiiilenc  sufnmarizes  the  bill  of  Sen-  shops  of  Jewish  tradesmen  and  private  houses 
ator  Miller  of  California  relating  to  Chinese  occupied  by  Jews  were  sacked  throughout  the  . 

UnlM  state  °  °h  °  tlto“lSe  m“mbS-s°S“lIra“ite.’'’  ThSowlng 

rf  Chinese,  whether  they  come  day,  the  scenes  of  disorder  reached  their  height, 
clsewhere,  except  the  tijg  fury  of  the  mob  raged  in  every  direction, 
trv  mi  nfo  iVn  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  It  is 

nnii  ^  4-i’  to  loam  that  priosts  and  nuns  were 

be  prohibited  until  conspicuous  in  their  attempts  to  rescue  and  as- 
sist  the  persecuted  Jews,  and  that  prominent 
h.  inwfni  ‘•‘'"'‘"‘‘I  Christian  citizens  lent  a  timelv  succor.  On  the 

tbiMifffh  thiT7nitl.G  "i  third  day,  vigorous  patrols  were  organized  by 

'htapf?  r' i  the  Jews,  and  the  mob  received  on  St.  Jurski 

fYnnVYi  Street  a  severe  Iiandling  in  one  of  their  attacks. 

Tliat  tlfese  ^  prohibition.  3.  shown  in  towns  in  South  Russia,  the 

eerttapntp  frnm  1  shall  procure  a  Je^y  CJJU  use  the  rifle  and  the  iron  stave  with 

rort  of  theS  Swfhmii^’''*' 

and  not  moie  than  ten  > ears.  4.  That  Chinese  been  thrown  open  to  hou-seless  Jews  and  a 

S  large  number  of  arrests  made.  But  th^gJavL 

Jalj ,  1881,  who  may  leave  foi  a  time,  with  the  of  the  situation  for  the  extendi vp  TTpht-pw 

reffisYer*their  mime^^  the  Y  Population  of  Poland  cannot  be  overestimated. 

^  names  at  the  custom-house,  with  The  Government  seems  now-prless  to  annni-pac 


admired  appeared  dull  and  leaden  ;  the  bee  that 
paused  to  examine  the  flowers  that  bloomed  on 
that  grave  seemed  an  intruder ;  and  there  was 
no  beauty  in  the  crimson  clouds  or  golden  sun¬ 
sets.  The  grave,  the  cruel  grave,  had  thrown 
its  shadows  upon  all  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  wrapped  a  pall  of  gloom  around  my  youth¬ 
ful  sfiirit.  But  years  have  passed  away,  and 
though  I  have  not  forgotten  my  mother,  yet  I 
think  of  the  grave  as  the  sweetest  spot  on  earth. 
Instead  of  loneliness  and  gloom,  I  think  of  the 
spices  left  in  the  sepulchre  by  Him  who  is  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  and  I  know  it  is  sweet¬ 
ly  perfumed.  The  Christian  sleeps  in  a  spicy 
bed.  I  think  of  the  linen  cloths  and  the  nap¬ 
kin  left  in  the  sepulchre  by  the  sinner’s  Friend, 
and  I  fear  not  the  cold.  I  think  of  the  bright 
angels  whom  Jesus  left  there,  and  I  know  it  is 
not  a  lonely  place.  It  is  gloriously  furnished, 
and  occupied  by  heavenly  guests. 

I  stood  between  tw'o  graves ;  one  w'as  covered 
with  flowers  and  adorned  with  carved  and  pol¬ 
ished  marble.  It  marked  the  resting-place  of 
a  lady  who  while  living  had  much  of  this 
world’s  goods,  and  spent  her  days  in  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  this  life.  I  do  not  say  she  had  not  a 
tender  heart.  I  do  not  say  she  never  perform¬ 
ed  kind  deeds.  I  only  repeat  that  she  was  not 
a  lover  of  Jesus,  and  that  when  the  sun  of  her 
life  was  setting,  she  shrank  from  the  grave. 
As  I  looked  upon  that  sepulchre  I  could  see  no 
beauty ;  the  monument  seemed  like  a  delusion, 
and  the  flowers  a  vain  and  empty  show.  Why 
erect  a  monument  to  mark  the  tomb  of  one 
Avho  sleeps  not  in  Jesus  ? 

The  other  was  the  grave  of  one  whose  daj’^s 
were  spent  in  poverty,  toil,  and  destitution. 
But  she  was  a  lover  of  Jesus,  and  did  not  fear 
the  grave;  rather,  she  looked  towards  it  as  a 
place  where  the  righteous  rest  from  their  la¬ 
bor.  A  few  moments  before  she  died  she  said  : 
“Let  me  go;  let  me  go.  If  you  love  me,  let 
me  go.”  This  woman’s  grave  seemed  like  a 
delectable  mountain.  The  thistle  that  grew 
on  it  was  a  finer  monument  than  the  carved 
pillar  that  marked  the  tomb  of  the  other. 

I  was  in  a  valley  between  two^  mountains, 
from  which,  as  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  came 
both  cursings  and  blessings.  One  was  an  old 
grave,  and  the  other  was  new.  Christ  was  laid 
in  a  new  sepulchre,  and  the  Christian’s  grave 
will  be  new  until  the  stars  go  out  and  the 
world  dies.  The  grave  of  the  Christian  is 
Christ’s  grave  also,  for  was  not  the  sepulchre 
in  which  He  sl^t  prepared  for  another,  and 
did  He  not  say  I  wul  never  leave  nor  forsake 
thee?  “  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me.”  Our  Lord’s  grave  was  in 
a  garden,  and  truly  around  the  grave  of  every 
iCtaistian  bloom  the  red  rose  of  redemption, 
,  the  spotless  lily  of  purity,  and  the  great  clus- 


uicisLCia  vi-.'sseis  snail  UOl  oring  DO  cne  united  ^nh  triiimnhont 

States  any  Chinaman  except  those  permitted  QqJ  only  knows'  the  issue”  aml^  Jh-a  YerHhm 
subject  such  masters  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  ‘  — - 


Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  of  Senator  : 

Miller’s  bill.  The  proper  thing  to  do  with  the  A  gratifying  view  of  the  season  is  that  re¬ 
bill  is  to  pitch  it  into  a  waste-basket,  or  rather  rivals  are  prevailing  all  over  the  country.  So 
pitch  it  into  the  street.  There  is  absolutely  no  in  our  exchanges— representing  all  denom- 
occasion  for  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  es-  inations — Methodism  maintains  its  usual  long’ 
pecially  for  discriminating  legislation  against  i^nd  in  revival  work.  Making  large  allowance 
Chinese  immigrants.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  Methodist  and  non-Methodist  revivals  that 
why  they  should  not  be  treated  just  as  immi-  nre  not  reported  to  the  press,  fully  one-half  of 
grants  from  any  other  country  are  treated,  f^i®  work  throughout  the  whole  country  is 
They  are  a  peaceful.  Industrious,  and  quiet  *^fone  by  our  ministers  and  people.  In  the 


people.  Why  proscribe  them  in  this  way  ? 


numbers  of  The  Methodist  for  Jan.  14th  and 
21st,  we  reported  2,402  conversions  in  Metho- 
The  Christian  Weekly  has  this  “  home  com-  dist  churches.  A  large  number  are  reported  in 
ing  ”  paragraph  :  issue.  We  do  not  expect  to  hear  from 

We  heard  recentlv  a  wise  and  PYnprif.nr.0,1  one-third  of  the  churches.  Some 


of  household  oietv  The  fioeiUr  nlfo,.  So  ^  miun.  it  vvuuiu  ue  very  useiui  lO  nave  me 

teSntbteSnTu  SedTpS toVthe  rS'.  “"I fT’?’ 

ligious  education  of  the  children  is  relegated  ^  get,  however,  from  the  facts  that  ap* 
to  other  than  narental  hanVu  no  .fn  Methodism  is  still  a  revival,  and 

air  descr  Ption  or?Snv  n  ChrGriYn’  somewhat  better  in  promoting 

iamlE'  C  ra7thTpo™  copversiopa  than  In  keeping  the  eo, .verts, 

true  one.  But  without  troubling  ourselves  to  matter  of  reporting  revivals,  we 

decide  whether  it  is  true  or  not  as  concerns  quite  sure  that  the  influence  of  such  intel- 
the  community  in  general,  we  certainly  can  say  ligence,  when  briefly  and  modestly  set  forth,  is 

!;°,rrh»ldr’"ESS“i:;n;'k“K';  to  aron,e  th.  slagglsh,  and 

self  that  question.  If  we  must  sadly  confess  courage  and  less  faith, 

that  it  is  not,  then  let  us  see  to  it  at  once  that  mi  a  1  Z  Tl 

the  right  change  be  made.  If  we  can  honestly  Advance  happily  says  that  if  there  is  a 

say  that  it  is,  nevertheless  there  is  much  that  college  town,  if  there  is  a  Christian  community 
may  be  done  to  increase  its  holiness.  O  that  in  America,  absolutely  bent  on.  protecting  its 

wi?houShJs  of"pSy  !  liquor-selling  business,  it  may 

- -  as  well  be  named  Oberlin  ;  and  further  : 

The  Baptist  Weekly  dissents  from  the  theory  Hitherto,  with  but  fitful  intervals,  the  good 
of  those  who  hold  that  preaching  is  an  addi-  succeeded.  Last  Summer 

tion  to  woraiiin  K.,t  io  .Vo,  Of  I  •  proprii-tors  of  the  three  drug-stores  and 

tion  to  worship,  but  is  not  itself  worship  :  three  saloons,  under  pressure  of  a  thoroughly- 

1  reaching,  we  hold,  is  more  than  a  help  to  aroused  popular  feeling,  all  signed  a  pledge  to 
woiship.  It  I®  ordinance  of  God  by  which  sell  no  liquors  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
Chnst  18  exalted,  and  vyith  no  part  of  worship  until  lately  this  pledge  has  been  in  force.  But 
w  the  Haviour  more  identified,  and  with  no  recently  a  Mr.  Bronson  bought  out  one  of  the 
form  of  service  have  we  more  certain  evidence  druggists,  and  proposed  to  run  his  store  as 
*’c**'‘. presence.  Draw  nigh  to  Me,  and  I  other  druggists  do.  He  has  been  crusaded 
wall  draw  nigh  to  you,  is  the  divine  law  of  wor-  daily,  and  talked  to  by  the  leading  temperance 
ship.  Now  in  preaching  w'o  recognize  the  ap-  people,  but  would  not  sign  the  pledge.  The 
God  ta  man,  and  it  may  be  doubted  other  day  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  men  and 
whether  any  other  rite  so  fulfils  the  prime  con-  women  went  to  his  store  and  presented  a  paper 
dition  of  securing  the  sensible  presence  of  God  signed  by  most  of  the  business  men,  asking 
to  the  soul  as  the  preaching  of  His  Word.  The  him  to  put  his  name  to  the  prohibition  pledge, 
soul  IS  usually  in  a  more  devotional  frame.  This  he  refused  to  do.  But  unless  we  mistake 
more  mil  of  love  and  reverence  and  thankful-  the  quality  of  the  Oberlin  people,  they  will 
ness  aM  joy  during  the  serinon  than  during  never  give  it  up.  But  how  ineffable  is  the  vil- 
any  omer  part  of  the  worship.  Moreover,  it  lainous  “  cheek”  of  a  man  who, in  such  a  place 
must  be  remembered  that  a  true  minister  of  and  against  such  protestations,  comes  in  and 
Jesus  Christ  stands  before  the  people  as  an  persists  in  such  an  occupation. 
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CHISrsl^^YxD  FKIENPS. 

The  Ltesgon ;  Mark  Hi.  20-3S. 

20.  Anctie  multitude  cometh  together  again,  so  that 
they  counot  so  much  as  eat  bread. 

21.  Anrhen  his  friends  heard  of  .'t,  they  went  out  to  lay 
hold  onm :  for  they  said.  He  is  beside  himself. 

22.  Anthe  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem 

said,  HAth  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  ; 
castethi  out  devils.  I 

23.  Aibe  called  them  unto  him,  and  said  unto  them  In 

parabb  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  I 

21.  A  H  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  Itself,  that  king-  : 
dom  c*ot  stand.  I 

25.  A  H  a  house  be  divided  against  Itself,  that  house  ' 

eannoand.  I 

26.  il  if  Satan  rise  up  against  himself,  and  be  divided, 
he  cart  stand,  but  hath  an  end. 

27.  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  ; 

spoil »  goods  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man ;  ■ 
and  tJ  he  will  spoil  his  house.  I 

28.  rlly  I  say  unto  you.  All  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  ' 

the  Si  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  i 
Bhainspheme ;  ! 

29.it  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ohost  ' 
hatlrver  forgiveness,  but  Is  in  danger  of  eternal  damna-  i 
tlon  I 

SO^use  they  said.  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit. 

31here  came  then  his  brethren  and  his  mother,  and,  ! 
Stamg  without,  sent  unto  him,  calling  him. 

32nd  the  multitude  sat  about  him ;  and  they  said  unto 
hlirehold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  without  seek 
forie. 

3knd  he  answered  them,  saying.  Who  Is  my  motlier,  or 
myethren  ? 

3tnd  he  looked  round  about  on  them  which  sat  about 
hiitnd  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren ! 

3Por  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  Ood,  the  same  is 
myother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREDGE,  D.D. 

>LDEH  Text — "He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
m — Matt.  xii.  30. 

ils  is  a  very  rich  lesson,  and  also  a  very  sad 
oi  tor  we  find  the  bitterness  against  Jesus  grow- 
iimore  intense,  and  it  was  never  to  cease  until 
t'naiis  had  bound  the  Nazarene  to  the  accursed 
tJ.  How  strange  it  seems  that  any  one  could 
la  this  pure  and  loving  Jesus,  whose  every  word 
4  act  were  tor  the  good  and  happiness  of  others, 
d  who  rebuked  only  that  which  was  sinful.  But 
aiah  in  prophetic  vision  saw  all  this  bitterness 

the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  he  wrote  of 
■im :  “  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a 
lan  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

We  have  in  our  lesson  two  classes  of  persons 
lescribed,  the  foes  and  the  friends  of  the  Saviour, 
or  He  had  friends,  though  even  they  forsook  Him 
.n  the  hour  of  His  sorest  need.  Our  lesson  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  a  very  strange  accusation  by  His  (so- 
called)  friends.  In  verse  20  we  read  that  after 
tie  choosing  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  Saviour 
rent  with  them  “  into  a  house”  (we  are  not  told 
jchat  house,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
.lome  of  Peter  in  Capernaum),  and  the  throng 
which  gathered  to  hear  this  wonderful  Teacher  and 
to  see  the  miracles  of  healing  was  so  great,  that 
there  was  no  time  even  for  the  daily  meals.  It 
was  a  glad  hour  for  Jesus,  when  He  was  able  to 
preach  the  good  tidings  of  the  Father’s  love  and 
to  relievo  suffering  by  His  divine  power,  but  the 
storm  of  human  hate  was  gathering,  and  in  the 
moment  of  success,  when  the  multitudes  were  al- 
'  most  really  to  proclaim  Him  the  Messiah  of  Isra¬ 
el,  the  storm  burst  upon  Him,  and  His  enemies 
were,  for  the  time,  victorious. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  remind  the  class  of  an¬ 
other  occasion  when  the  Saviour  forgot  to  eat  and 
felt  not  the  pangs  of  hunger,  in  His  zeal  to  save 
the  soul  of  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.  31-34). 
Ah !  if  the  Church  to-day  only  had  this  Christ-zoal 
for  the  perishing,  what  glorious  sheaves  would  be 
gathered  to  the  glory  of  our  blessed  Lord ! 

Vekse  21.  Who  were  these  "friends  ”  that 
sought  to  Interrupt  His  work,  by  claiming  that 
He  was  “beside  Himself”?  There  have  been 
many  differing  views  on  this  verse.  For  example, 
Baur  writes  that  they  were  confederate  with  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  were  friends  only  in 
appearance.  But  this  view  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  obvious  distinction  drawn  between  the 
purpose  of  His  friends  in  verse  21  and  the  terrible 
charge  of  the  Scribes  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
Meyer  says  that  these  friends  were  in  honest  er- 

and  so  they  declared  that  He  was  partially  insane, 
in  order  to  remove  Him  from  danger  and  thus  pro¬ 
vide  for  His  safety.  This  may  be  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation,  though  I  prefer  the  third  theory, viz :  that 
these  friends,  who  may  have  been  the  members  of 
His  own  family,  adopted  this  method,  as  a  policy 
of  timidity,  not  daring  to  take  His  part  openlj',  in 
the  face  of  the  bitterness  of  the  Scribes  and  Phar¬ 
isees.  In  John  vii.  5  we  read  “  For  neither  did 
His  brethren  believe  in  Him,”  and  not  believing 
in  Him,  yet  with  an  interest  in  Him  on  account  of 
ties  of  kindred,  they  wish  to  remove  Him  out  of 
danger,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  wrath  of 
ft  His  enemies  upon  themselves.  In  a  word,  it  was 
I  a  politic  falsehood,  in  an  hour  when  the  breach 
ft  was  an  open  one  between  the  Pharisees  and  Jesus, 
\  and  they  seek,  by  this  pretense,  to  avoid  taking 
sides  in  the  conflict.  On  the  words  “  He  is  beside 
Himself,”  Meyer  interprets  them  to  mean  perma¬ 
nent  insanity,  while  Luther  gives  to  them  this 
meaning,  “He  icill  be  mad,  unless  He  is  removed 
out  of  the  present  excitement.”  Others  hold  that 
the  words  simply  indicate  a  high  state  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  by  such  a  statement,  His  friends 
zeek  to  explain  to  the  Pharisees  His  words  and 
acts.  One  fact  is  sure,  that  thus  early  in  His  min- 
iitry  of  love,  Jesus  is  forsaken  by  His  friends, 
and  in  every  age  since  that  hour  there  have  been 
many,  called  by  His  name,  who  have  deserted  Him 
.  and  wickedly  compromised  with  the  world. 
'S^Yerse  22.  Why  did  these  Scribes  come  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  ?  Without  doubt,  it 
was  to  watch  Him,  and  by  every  possible  means 
to  idestroy  His  influence  over  the  people. 

l|n  order  to  understand  the  occasion  of  this  bit¬ 
ter!  charge  against  Jesus,  we  must  turn  to  Matt. 
xll.\22,  wiierewe  And  that  He  healed  “one  possess¬ 
ed  With  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb.”  Not  one  who 
had  been  blind  and  dumb  from  his  birth,  but  who 
had  been  made  blind  and  dumb  by  this  demoniac¬ 
al  possession,  showing  how  terrible  was  the  power 
of  the  devil  over  him.  It  was,  therefore,  humanly 
speaking,  a  most  difficult  miracle,  for  this  poor 
sufferer  seemed  completely  under  demoniac  power, 
and  all  looked  upon  the  case  as  a  Iiopeless  one. 
But  how  does  this  miracle,  even  though  so  stupen¬ 
dous,  explain  the  bitter  charge  of  the  Scribes  ?  If 
you  will  read  now  the  23d  verse  in  Matthew,  you 
will  find  that  the  result  of  this  miracle  was  to 
arouse  the  multitude  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  they  began  to  whisper  among  them¬ 
selves  “  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  ?  ”  The  liour 
had  com«^  therefore,  when  unless  something  was 
instantly  lilone  to  chock  this  popular  wave,  the 
Scribes  afti  Pharisees  might  be  helpless  to  oppose 
the  movew'ut  to  proclaim  the  Nazarene,  the  true 
Messiah  'U  Israel.  Therefore,  with  great  sagaci¬ 
ty,  they  d<ftiaie  “He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the 
prince  of  the  devils,  casteth  He  out  devils.”  And 
while  there  was  no  logic  or  sense  in  such  a  charge, 
it  was  sufli  lent  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  tlie  mul¬ 
titude,  and  to  check  the  triumph  which  Jesus  was 
so  near  gainng.  It  was  not  a  new  charge,  as  you 
will  see  by  nferring  to  Matt.  ix.  34,  and  in  Matt.  x. 
25  Jesus  wa-ns  His  disciples  that  they  can  expect 
no  better  tnatment  from  men  than  that  which  He 
received,  ''e  find  this  same  charge  in  John  vii. 
20,  vlll.  48.  5-  “Beelzebub”  should  read  “Beel- 
zebul,”  who  vas  the  god  of  the  Philistines.  You 
will  notice,  ai  a  striking  fact,  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  dViy  that  Jesus  had  performed  the 
miracle — theyVould  not  do  this,  for  there  before 
them  stood  thThealed  man,  and  all  the  multitude 
had  seen  the  i  jracle,  and  so  the  Scribes  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  ackAwledge  the  fact.  But  was  not 
their  explana^n  an  absurd  one  ?  Certainly  it 
was,  but  it  wfAo  more  absurd  than  the  attempts 
of  Infidelity  liylery  age,  to  account  for  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  Jesus^rist.  And  yet  there  are  large 
numbers  who  nYjecel  ved  by  these  absurd  theories, 
especially  if  i^^nced  by  eloquent  lips.  How 
blind  these  cities  of  Jesus  were  to  His  true 
-  character!  Caiulie  attention  of  your  class  not 
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only  to  His  spotless  character,  but  to  the  conflict 
with  the  devil  in  the  wilderness,  and  His  grand 
triumph  over  the  tempter — also  to  the  fact  that 
His  mission  on  earth  was  to  destroy  the  devil  and 
to  rescue  immortal  souls  from  his  hellish  power. 

Vebses  23-26. — Notice  in  this  reply  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  to  the  bitter  charge  of  His  enemies.  His  di¬ 
vine  Spirit  of  loving  compassion.  Though  He 
knew  their  hearts,  and  so  knew  their  motives  in 
making  this  accusation,  yet  He  is  forbearing,  and 
even  reasons  with  them,  to  convince  them  that  the 
charge  cannot  be  true.  Not  a  word  of  bitterness 
falls  from  His  lips,  but  with  a  calmness  which  was 
majestic  He  answers  the  angry  and  malicious 
words  of  His  foes.  His  first  point  is  “How  can 
Satan  cast  out  Satan  ?  ”  Not,  how  can  one  devil 
cast  out  anotlier,  but  how  can  Satan  cast  out  him¬ 
self  ?  He  then  proceeds  to  show,  in  verses  24-26, 
that  such  a  fact  would  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the 
devil,  that  unity  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  that  therefore,  if 
He  (Jesus)  was  in  league  with  Satan,  He  would  not 
be  overturning  his  power  by  setting  his  captives 
free.  Did  our  Lord  mean  to  declare  that  there  is 
harmony  among  the  devils  ?  No!  for  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  and  anarchy  in  tlie  kingdom  of  darkness; 
but  in  the  midst  of  all  tliis  discord  Satan’s  king¬ 
dom  is  a  unit  as  regards  God  and  His  truth,  and 
the  charge  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  if  true,  would 
result  in  the  annihilation  of  thedevil  and  his  king¬ 
dom,  through  a  lack  of  this  unity  of  hatred  toward 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Verse  27,  He  now  illustrates  His  own  mission 
by  describing  the  course  of  one  who  should  wish 
to  rob  the  house  of  a  strong  man.  If  the  robber 
was  a  friend  of  the  strong  man,  then  he  would  not 
rob  the  house  of  a  friend.  If  he  was  an  enemj’,  all 
his  efforts  to  rob  would  be  unavailing,  unless  he 
first,  by  his  superior  strength,  overcame  the  strong 
man,  and  then  having  bound  tiirn,  the  robbing  of 
his  house  would  be  easy.  There  is  a  precious 
truth  here  to  believers.  We  so  often  try  to  cast 
out  the  devils  by  our  strength,  and  we  always  fail, 
and  day  by  day  we  weep  over  resolutions  broken 
and  our  Saviour  dishonored.  But  that  Saviour  is 
mightier  than  Satan.  He  can  bind  “the  strong 
man  ”  and  “  spoil  his  house,”  and  if  we  will  only 
put  our  case  in  His  hands.  He  will  deliver  us  from 
spiritual  bondage  to  sin,  and  keep  us  from  falling. 
The  mission  of  Christ  to  this  earth  was  to  spoil 
the  house  of  Satan.  At  His  first  entrance  on  His 
public  ministry  Ho  overcame  the  devil,  and  though 
again  and  again  he  attacked  Him,  and  sought  to 
stop  His  progress  toward  Calvary,  the  victory  was 
always  on  the  side  of  Jesus,  and  now  He  is  spoil¬ 
ing  Satan’s  house  in  the  hearts  of  His  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  and  soon  will  come  the  final  and  complete 
destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Bead 
Rev.  XX.  2,  3. 

Verses  28-30.  How  shall  we  explain  these  words 
of  awful  threatening  ?  Had  the  Scribes  and  Phar¬ 
isees  committed  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  did  Jesus  declare  to  them  that  by 
their  sin  in  this  charge  against  Him  they  had  plac¬ 
ed  themselves  outside  of  all  possible  forgiveness  ? 
This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  and  he  bases 
this  opinion  upon  verse  30,  which  to  him  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  words  of  Christ.  They  had  said 
“He  hath  an  unclean  Spirit  ” ;  and  since  it  was 
througii  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  Sa¬ 
viour  cast  out  the  devil,  therefore  they  had  blas¬ 
phemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  ascribing  to  the 
devil  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  Omnipotence. 

There  is  undoubtedly  ground  for  this  view  of 
Dr.  Owen  and  others,  but  I  cannot  feel  like  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  because  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Je¬ 
sus  would  make  such  a  declaration  of  the  inevita¬ 
ble  doom  of  His  enemies  so  publicly.  And  beside 
this,  when  we  consider  the  Ignorance  of  these  men 
regarding  the  true  character  and  mission  of  this 
Son  of  Mary,  we  cannot  believe  that  they  were 
shut  out  from  all  mercy  by  their  words  of  hatred 
^  the  Naeare^nt^  agam.  if  this  view  be  cor-_ 

rect,  it  would  surely  seem  as  if  Saul  of  Tarsus  blas¬ 
phemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  intense  ha¬ 
tred  to  Jesus  and  his  merciless  persecution  of  His 
disciples.  I  would  rather  believe  that  the  Savfour 
in  these  words  is  warning  His  enemies,  lest  they 
might  commit  the  unpardonable  sin.  Tliey  had 
blasphemed  against  Him  as  tlie  Son  of  Man  (Luke 
xii.  10)  by  the  words  they  had  spoken,  and  thus 
they  had  approximated  to  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  as  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
poured  out  in  their  liearts,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  these  ignorant,  misguided  opposers  of  Christ 
had  by  their  cruel  words  committed  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  If  you  ask.  What  is  tliis  sin  which  can 
never  be  forgiven  ?  I  can  only  answer,  I  do  not 
know.  The  question  has  often  been  asked  me, 
and  I  have  met  with  persons,  who  tliough  under 
deep  conviction,  believed  that  they  had  commit¬ 
ted  this  sin.  But  I  prefer  to  keep  sounding  tlie 
glad  tidings  of  pardoning  grace  to  all,  crying  to 
every  sinner  “  Come,  come  to  Jesus,”  and  leave 
this  mystery  which  we  cannot  understand  to  the 
day  when  all  mysteries  will  be  made  [ilain. 

Verses  31-35.  We  should  connect  this  incident 
with  the  21st  verse,  and  with  the  desire  of  His 
“  friends  ”  to  remove  Him  from  the  excitement 
and  rage  of  His  enemies.  That  His  disciples  are 
not  referred  to,  we  know  from  the  words  “  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren.”  For  information  about 
the  family  of  Jesus,  read  Matt.  xi.  55  and  John 
vii.  3.  Did  Jesus,  by  His  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  request,  and  by  His  words  in  verse  34,  treat 
lightly  the  relat  ionships  of  the  earthly  home,  and 
show  a  lack  of  love  for  His  brothers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  His  mother  ?  No,  for  we  have  a  grand  e.x- 
hibition  of  His  love  for  that  mother  in  the  scene 
on  Calvary,  when  even  dying  agonies  could  not 
hide  that  mother’s  sorrow  from  His  heart.  But 
Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  His  mighty,  re¬ 
deeming  work,  was  above  all  human  relationships, 
and  He  cannot  be  drawn  away  from  this  work  by 
the  solicitations  of  those  who,  though  related  to 
Him,  do  not  comprehend  His  character  and  mis¬ 
sion.  He  loved  His  mother  ami  His  brethren,  but 
they  could  not  persuade  Him  to  turn  from  the 
path  of  divine  duty — a  path  whose  ending  was  the 
cross  and  shame  (Luke  xii.  50).  So  our  uncon¬ 
verted  friends  may  honestly  try  to  lead  us  from 
the  narrow  path  of  Christian  duty,  but  wo  must 
stand  Arm  for  Christ,  even  if  we  have  to  forsake 
father  and  mother  (Psalm  xxvii.  10;  Matt.  x.  37). 

“Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God.”  Not 
the  one  who  joins  the  church  and  rests  his  hope 
on  a  past  experience,  but  as  J esus  came  to  do  the 
Father’s  will,  and  did  that  will,  even  to  the  abne¬ 
gation  of  self,  so  the  disciple  must  be  as  his  Lord, 
and  the  mark  of  disclpleship  is  personal  consecra¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  God  as  it  is  revealed  in  His 
word,  and  bj’  the  Holy  Spirit  in  answer  to  prayer. 
Read  John  iv.  34,  v.  30;  Heb.  x.  7 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  42, 
with  Matt.  vii.  21.  If  we  do  the  Father’s  will, 
then  we  are  brethren  of  Christ,  and  His  love  for 
us  is  deeper  than  His  love  was  for  His  mother  and 
His  brethren  (Heb.  ii.  11;  Rom.  viii.  16,  17,29). 
We  may  be  poor  in  earthly  wealth,  we  may  be  un¬ 
known  or  persecuted,  but  the  great  heart  of  Jesus, 
the  King  of  kings,  beats  in  loving  sympathy  for 
us  as  His  brethren.  Blessed  truth !  we  have  an 
Elder  Brother  on  the  throne — One  who  knows  u.s, 
loves  us,  cares  for  us,  and  will  never  bo  ashamed 
of  us. 

“  One  there  is  above  all  others 

Well  deserves  the  name  of  Friend  ; 

His  is  love  beyond  a  trother’s— 

Costly,  free,  and  knows  no  end.” 

What  is  it,  then,  to  be  a  Christian  ?  It  is  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  t^e  Lord  Jesus  and  do  the  Father’s  will. 
But  can  we  do  that  will  perfectly  ?  Not  perfectly ; 
but  if  we  do  It  as  perfectly  as  we  can,  seeking  by 
prayer  divine  strength,  we  shall  grow  in  grace, 
and  Jesus’  righteousness  will  cover  all  our  Imper¬ 
fections. 

“  Whate’er  Thy  purpose  be,  O  Lord, 

In  things  or  great  or  small. 


Let  each  minutest  part  be  done. 
That  Thou  may’st  still  be  all. 

•So  shall  my  undivided  life 
To  Thee,  my  Ood,  be  given. 
And  all  this  earthly  course  below 
Be  one  dear  path  to  heaven.” 


CARLETTA. 

[The  following  story  was  related  by  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Hammond  during  his  evening  meeting  of 
Jan.  20th  in  Nashville,  where  he  is  just  now 
holding  a  series  of  religious  services.  It  is  a 
true  tale,  and  well  illustrates  the  saying  that 
it  is  not  so  much  force  of  reasoning,  as  simple 
willingness  to  be  convinced,  that  determines 
the  result  in  any  case  of  inquiry  or  concern. 
The  story  appears  to  have  touched  all  hearts 
in  the  Nashville  meeting.] 

Two  gentlemen  in  Newi’ork  were  conversing 
together.  One  of  them — John  H. — did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  As 
they  walked  along  one  rainy  night,  returning 
from  their  business,  for  they  were  merchants, 
their  conversation  turned  on  religious  subjects. 

‘  If  I  could  have  your  faith,  friend  B.,  I  should 
be  glad,  but  I  was  born  a  skeptic ;  I  cannot 
help  doubting.  I  have  been  hardened  in  un¬ 
belief  for  tliirty  years.’ 

‘But  God  can  change  a  skeptic’s  heart.  I 
shall  still  pray  for  you.’ 

Just  then  they  stepped  into  an  elegant 
dining-room  to  get  some  supper.  Soon  after, 
a  strain  of  sweet  music  came  through  the  open 
door. 

‘Upon  my  word,’  said  H.,  ‘  there  is  great 
purity  in  those  tones.’ 

Just  tiien  they  saw  outside  of  the  door  a 
child,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  waiter  of 
the  saloon  said,  in  angry  tone : 

‘  Out  of  here,  you  little  baggage  !  ’ 

‘  Let  her  come  in,’  said  H.,  ‘  I  want  to  see  lier.’ 
She  was  thinly  dressed.  On  her  feet  were  a 
pair  of  shoes  from  which  her  little  toes  peeped 
out.  Her  cheek  was  of  oiive-darkness  ;  but  a 
slight  flush  rested  there,  and  out  of  the  thin¬ 
nest  face,  under  the  arch  of  broad  temples 
deepened  by  masses  of  the  blackest  hair,  look¬ 
ed  two  little  eyes  whose  pleading  would  have 
touched  the  hardest  heart. 

‘  The  little  thing  is  sick,  I  believe,’  said  H. 

‘  What  do  you  sing,  child  ?  ’  he  added. 

‘  I  sing  you  Italian,  or  ajittle  English.’ 

H.  had  been  looking  at  her  shoes.  ‘  Why,’ 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  her  feet  are  wet  to  her  ankles, 
and  her  shoes  are  full  of  holes.’ 

By  this  time  the  child  had  begun  to  sing, 
pushing  back  her  hair  and  folding  her  little 
slim  Angers.  Her  voice  was  wonderful,  and 
simple  and  common  as  were  both  air  and 
words,  the  power  and  pathos  of  tones  drew  a 
crowd  around  her. 

The  little  song  commenced  thus  ; 

“  There  is  a  happy  land  far,  far  away. 

Where  saints  in  Rlory  stand 
Bright,  bright  as  day.” 

Never  could  her  voice  or  manner  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  There  almost  seemed  a  halo  around  her 
head ;  and  when  she  had  finished,  her  great 
speaking  eyes  turned  toward  H. 

‘  Look  here,  child,  where  did  you  learn  that 
song  ? ’ 

‘  In  the  Sabbath-school,  sir.’ 

‘Well,  you  don’t  suppose  there  is  a  happy 
land  ?  ’ 

‘  I  know  there  is,  sir,  and  I  am  going  to  sing 
there,’  she  said  so  gently,  so  decidedly,  that 
the  men  looked  at  each  other. 

‘  Going  to  sing  there  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes  sir ;  my  mother  said  so ;  she  used  to 
sing  to  me  until  she  was  sick,  then  she  said  she 
wasn’t  going  to  sing  any  more  on  earth,  but  up 
iu  heaven.’ 

‘  Well,  and  what  then  ’?  ’ 

‘  And  then — she  died,  sir,’  tears  running  up 
and  over  on  the  dark  cheek,  now  flushed  scar¬ 
let.  And  then  she  added,  as  H.  said  ‘  but  you 
may  live,  my  child.’  ‘  No,  I  had  rather  go  up 
there  and  be  with  mother.  Siimetinies  I  have 
|-4ir4'A':...W.'.l-p,aiu  in  mj,  ‘TTilrVp^  w.  .n’X'ITe 

any  pain  uji  there,  sir-^it  is  a  beautiful  world.’ 

‘How  do  you  know?’  faltered  on  the  lip  of 
the  skeptic. 

‘  My  mother  told  me  so.  She  read  it  out  of 
God’s  Book.’ 

Ah  !  John  H.,  too,  once  had  a  praying  mo¬ 
ther.  His  breast  labored  for  a  moment ;  the 
sobs  that  struggled  for  utterance  could  be 
heard  even  in  tlieir  depths,  Jind  still  those  large, 
soft,  lustrous  eyes,  like  magnets,  compelled  his 
glance  toward  them. 

‘  Child,  you  must  have  a  piiir  of  shoes.’ 
Several  hands  were  thrust  into  jiockets, 
purses  pulled  out,  and  the  astonished  ehilil 
held  in  her  palm  more  money  than  she  had 
ever  seen  before. 

Along  the  sloppy  street  went  the  child,  un<ler 
the  protection  of  H.,  with  good,  new  shoes  on 
her  feet.  Slowly  they  wended  their  way  to  her 
miserable  home.  As  they  entered  the  door  she 
cried  : 

‘  Oh  !  father,  father,  see  what  I  have  brought 
you.’ 

He  looked  up  to  H.,  and  said  : 

‘  I’m  sick,  you  see  ;  all  gone,  sir  ;  hail  to  send 
the  poor  child  out,  or  we’d  starve.  I  wish  I 
was  well  enough  to  play  you  a  tune.’ 

‘  It’s  no  matter,’  said  H.,  with  difficulty  ;  ‘I’ll 
come  and  see  you  some  other  time,’  and  he 
groped  his  wiiy  down  stairs. 

The  gentlemen  kindly  provided  for  little 
Cailetta,  and  frequently  visited  her.  One  day, 
a  month  after,  they  met  again,  by  agreement, 
and  walked  slowly  ilown  town.  Treading  in¬ 
numerable  passages,  they  came  to  the  gloomy 
building  where  lived  Carletta’s  father.  No,  not 
lived  there  — for,  as  they  paused  a  moment,  out 
came  two  or  three  men,  bearing  a  pine  coffin. 
In  the  coffin  (the  top  nailed  down  so  that  no 
mourner  might  oiien,  provided  there  had  been 
any  such)  slept  the  organ-grinder. 

‘  It  was  very  sudden,  sir,’  said  a  woman  who 
recognized  his  benefactor.  ‘  Yesterday  the  lit¬ 
tle  girl  was  took  sick,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
di'opiied  right  away.  He  died  at  six  last  night.’ 

The  two  men  went  silently  upstairs.  The 
room  was  empty  of  everything  save  a  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  table  provided  by  H.  The  child 
lay  there — not  white,  but  pale  as  marble.  Oh, 
how  those  dark  eyes  on  the  instant  became 
eloquent ! 

‘  Well,  my  little  one,  so  you  are  no  better  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  no  sir.  I  wish  I  could  sing  for  you,’ 
she  said,  and  her  little  hands  flew  together. 

‘  Bo  you  wish  to  sing  ?  ’ 

‘  Oh,  so  much ;  but  it  hurts  me.  It  won’t 
hurt  me  up  there,  will  it?’ 

Where  was  the  child  looking,  that  there 
seemed  such  wonder  in  her  eyes  ? 

‘Did  you  ever  hear  of  Jesus?  ’  asked  B. 

‘  O  yes.’ 

‘  Do  you  know  who  He  was  !  ’ 

‘Gooif  Jesus!  He  died  on  the  cross  that  I 
might  be  saved.’ 

‘  B.,  this  breaks  me  down,’  said  H.,  and  he 
placed  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 

‘  Don’t  cry,  don’t  cry,  I  am  so  glad,’  said  the 
little  girl  exultantly,  and  she  looked  up,  as  if 
heaven’s  light  were  already  dawning  on  her. 

‘  What  are  you  glad  for,  my  dear  ?  ’  asked  B. 
‘  To  get  away  from  here,’  she  said,  deliber¬ 
ately.  ‘  I  used  to  be  so  cold  in  the  long  Win¬ 
ter,  for  we  did  not  have  lire  sometimes  ;  but 
mother  used  to  hold  me  close,  and  sing  about 
heaven.  But  I  did  have  to  go  out,  because 
they  were  sick,  and  people  looked  cross  at  me, 
and  told  me  I  was  in  the  way.  But  some  were 
kind  to  me.  Mother  told  me  never  mind,  when 
I  came  home  crying,  and  kissed  me,  and  told 
me  that  if  I  trusted  iu  Jesus  who  had  died  on 
the  cross  for  me.  He  would  save  me,  and  one 
of  these  days  He  would  give  me  a  better  home. 
And  oh,  I  shall  sing  there  and  be  so  happy  ! 
Oh,  I  feel  so  sleejiy.’ 

‘  H.,  are  faith  and  hope  nothing  ?  ’  asked  B., 
pointing  to  the  little  face  taking  on  such  strange 
beauty,  iis  death  breathed  icily  over  it. 

‘  Don’t  speak  to  me,  B.  To  be  as  that  little 
child  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth,’  was  the 
liroken  response. 

‘  And  to  be  like  her  you  need  give  nothing — 
only  your  stubborn  will,  your  skeptical  doubts, 
and  the  heart  that  will  never  know  rest  till  it 
is  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  O  my  friend,  resolve, 
by  the  side  of  this  little  child,  who  is  soon  to 
be  singing  in  heaven,  that  you  will  be  a  follow¬ 


er  pf  her  Saviour.  Let  reason  bow  here  before 
siniple,  trusting  faith.’ 

T'iiere  was  no  answer.  Quietly  they  sat  there 
in  ihe  deepening  shadows.  The  hospital  doc- 
doctor  came  in  ;  stood  off  a  little  way  ;  shook 
his’  head.  It  needed  no  close  inspection  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Presently  the  hands  mov¬ 
ed,  '  the  arms  were  raised,  the  eyes  opened. 
Yetj  glazed  though  they  were,  they  turned  still 
upward. 

‘  ifeee,  see  !  ’  she  cried.  ‘  Oh,  there  is  mother, 
andl  there  are  the  angels  !  They  are  all  sing- 
ing]j-all  singing.’ 

Her  voice  faltered ;  her  arms  fell,  but  the 
celefetial  brightness  lingered  yet  on  her  face. 
Feeply  she  turned  to  those  who  had  ministered 
to  hjer,  and  faintly  smiled.  It  was  a  mute  re¬ 
turn  of  thanks  for  all  their  kindness. 

‘'Pliere  is  no  doubting  the  soul  triumphed 
there,’  whispered  B. 

‘  Iti  is  wonderful,’  replied  H.,  looking  on  both 
with  |awe  and  tenderness.  ‘  Is  she  gone  ?  ’ 

He  sprang  from  the  chair,  as  if  he  would  de¬ 
tain  her  ;  but  the  chest  and  forehead  were  al¬ 
ready  marble,  and  the  eyes  had  lost  the  lire 
of  life.  She  must  have  died  as  she  lay  looking 
at  them. 

‘  She  wiis  always  a  sweet  little  thing,’  said 
the  nurse,  softly. 

H.  stood  as  if  spell-bound.  There  was  a 
touch  on  his  arm.  He  started  and  turned. 

Said  his  friend  B.,  with  an  impressive  look, 
‘  Shall  we  pray  ?  ’ 

For  a  minute  or  two  there  was  no  answer, 
then  came  tears  ;  the  whole  frame  of  the  man 
shook  as  he  said — it  was  almost  a  cry — 

‘  Yes  ;  pray,  pray.’ 

And  from  the  side  of  the  dead  child  went  up 
pleadings  to  the  throne  of  God.  That  prayer 
was  answered,  the  miracle  wrought,  the  lion  is 
a  lamb,  the  doubter  a  believer,  the  skeptic  a 
Christian. 

This  little  Carletta  had  drawn  the  stout¬ 
hearted  skeptic  to  the  Saviour.  She  had 
preached  a  more  effective  sermon  to  him  than 
he  had  ever  before  heard.  He  had  interpreted 
the  child’s  faith,  and  had  seen  it  bear  her 
safely  through  the  last  hour.  He  was  thus  led 
to  renounce  his  infidelity,  and  to  trust  in  Car¬ 
letta’s  Saviour. 
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COASTING. 

BY  WALLACE  E.  MATHER. 

A  hill ;  a  sled  all  painted  red, 

The  name  In  yellow ; 

A  boy  in  cap  and  mitts  and  wrap — 

A  happy  fellow ! 

The  tr^ck  like  Ice — that’s  very  nice ; 

A  scrape  and  rumble ; 

A  little  swerve ;  a  tricky  cuiwe — 

And  such  a  tumble ! 

A  whirl ;  a  stop ;  the  sled  on  top — 

Snow  all  this  hiding ; 

A  merry  laugh — yet  this  is  not  half 
The  fun  of  sliding ! 

—Wide  Awake  for  February. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

1?HE  .ESTHETE. 

I  have  docked  my  dim-lit  bower 
With  the  peacock’s  plumes  I  love, 

.4.11(1  the  dado ’s  dark  below, 

And  the  frieze  is  faint  above ; 

I  have  decked  my  dim  rich  bovver 
III  the  last  sweet  style  of  art, 

With  pale  plants  in  aVow — 

I  have  made  my  chamber  smart ! 

The  slender  tables  stand 
On  waxed  and  matted  floor; 

The  convex  mirrors  gleam, 

The  horse-cloth  drapes  the  door. 

’Twas  Botticelli’s  liand 
Drew  Venus  there,  so  sweet! 

I  sit,  as  in  a  dream. 

Close  huddled  at  her  feet. 

O  let  me  he  intense  1 
I  pine,  I  yearn,  I  fade, 

And  my  hair  hangs  o’er  my  brow, 

And  my  necktie’s  disarrayed  ! 

My  soul  Is  intense,  immense ; 

My  culture  is  so  vast, 

I  sometimes  fancy — who  knows  how  ? — 

^  Th«a  I  shall  hurst  at  last ! 

4  —Punch. 

.fli,,  ^viia  giniset  of 

crimson,  orange,  and  purple,  said  “  Is  that  tiio 
power  and  the  glory  ?  ” 

Gustave  Dore  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  and 
looks  about  thirty-live.  He  is  of  medium 
stature  and  has  the  frame  of  an  acrobat,  with 
the  head  of  a  poet.  Iu  the  street  he  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  beggar,  for  he  is  the  worst- 
dressed  mail  ill  Paris. 

Northwestern  Iowa  was  formerly  almost  a 
treeless  country,  but  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  a  very  lib¬ 
eral  law,  the  planting  of  forests  and  orchards 
lias  been  so  largely  undertaken  that  in  a  few 
years  Iowa  will  be  classed  among  the  thickly- 
wooded  States.  Tliis  is  wise, 

A  very  sensible  suggestion  was  that  made 
by  a  gentleman  indefinitely  defined  as  “  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Y'ork,”  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Butter,  Egg,  and  Cheese  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  thouglit  tliat  the  liome  iind  foreign 
demand  for  genuine  dairy  goods  could  be  in¬ 
creased  by  making  a  better  quality. 

Four  poor  Philadelpliia  housewives  joined 
in  the  purciiase  of  a  whole  barrel  of  flour,  and 
found  it  considerably  cheaper  than  their  previ¬ 
ous  practice  of  buying  a  few  pounds  at  a  time. 
Tliey  extended  the  plan  to  otlier  supplies,  and 
theu  to  additional  members.  Next  they  hired 
a  room  and  a  woman  to  superintend  the  pur- 
cliases  and  distribution.  Fifty  families  now 
get  all  their  groceries  tlirough  this  association 
at  the  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  so  suddenly  the 
other  day,  it  found  tlie  keepers  of  the  menag¬ 
erie  at  Central  Park,  New  York,  unpreparecl. 
None  of  the  animals  were  more  surprised  than 
the  monkeys.  The  old  and  large  monkeys 
would  scrouge  into  warm  corners,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  would  climb  on  tliem  and  crowd  all  about 
to  keep  warm.  The  smallest  and  youngest 
were  quite  left  out  in  the  cold,  but  one  of 
them  climbed  on  top  of  the  heap  of  ids  fellows, 
and  cried  so  long  and  loud  that  the  old  cliap  at 
the  bottom  toppled  the  whole  pile  over.  He 
then  tlirashed  every  monkey  he  could  reach, 
and  a  family  row  followed.  The  polar  bears 
and  seals  were  very  happy,  but  the  camel 
humped  his  back  liiglier  than  ever,  and  the 
snakes  all  became  torpid. 

THINK  OF  IT,  that  a  Cough  or  Cold  neglected 
may  lead  to  serious  coiise(iueiices :  in  the  early 
stage  of  Throat  and  Lung  diseases,  Madame  Por¬ 
ter's  Cough  Balsam  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  can  be 
taken  by  the  oldest  person  or  youngest  cliild.  I.s 
safe,  reliable,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Price  25 
cents,  and  in  large  bottle.s  at  50  and  75  cents. 
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iSliowiiig  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JANUARY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Heserve  for  Unearned  Pre- 

mituns, . -  -  -  1,943,733  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  245,595  36 

Net  Surplus, .  1,806,180  90 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,995,509  26 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  111  Banks .  9130,172  31 

Bonds  and  .Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  93,600,750)..  1,656,868  OO 
United  States  .Stocks  (market  value)..  4,070,.500  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value).  .  664,035  OO 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  131,750  OO 

Loans  ou  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  9.341,- 

607.50) .  329,750  OO 

Interest  tliie  on  1st  Jan.,  1883 .  89,819  19 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  80,635  08 

Beal  Estate .  47,399  68 

Xotal . 96,996,609  38 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HAISWER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

131  BROAD'WAT,  ’S'ZIT  TORS. 

Fifty-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January,  1881. 

Cask  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  475,262  37 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  94,193  33 

Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  830,626  69 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  28 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,200,600) . $1,337,036  24 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  Hen  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  182,750  00 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured .  177,950  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office. .  235,149  03 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  219,075  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114,267  60 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks .  42,750  00 

Real  Estate  .  '  1,000  00 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums...  87,269  50 

Accrued  Interest .  2,834  93 

-  $2,400,082 

BENJ,  S.  WALCOTT,  President, 

l.  REMSEN  LANK,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Sec’y. 

I  CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

I  THOM.kS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


Startling  Exposure  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

**nRINIfS  FROM  DRIIf.^  ”  a  book  that  can  not  fail  to  arono*  the  Amarlcan  peopl*  to  th«  Ciga»- 
uninivo  r  nulu  unuuo.  tic  .wlndle  now  beln*  perpetrated.  The  writer  offered  $10,000  by  » 

leading  brewer  to  keep  still.  Liqnor  not  only  doctored  but  made  entirely  from  drugs.  Extracts  from  a  whole 
library  of  secret  books.  giTing  receipts  for  iiieking  and  doctoring — ailTertisements  of  essences,  facsimiles  of  la- 
licis,  engiavings,  etc.,  etc.  Claret,  port,  sherry,  champagne,  whisky,  brandy,  gin.  rum,  etc.,  all  out  of  one  bar¬ 
rel  and  made  at  less  than  25c.  a  quart.  Wine  that  never  saw  grape  juice— cider  that  never  saw  apples— beer  fac¬ 
tories  in  placcof  breweries— fine  cream  ale  without  barley  or  brewing,— whisky  from  arsenic— millions  of  gallons 
ot  ri(|Uor  that  pays  no  revenue  tax.  The  farmer's  corn  and  barley  all  in  your  eye.”  A  wholesale  liqnor  store 
ill  a  ten  footvquare  cellar— More  French  wine  so  d  in  New  York  city  than  is  prodne  d  in  the  whole  of  France. 

This  hook  is  no  mere  toy.  but  an  exhaustive  work— a  work  of  years  of  close  research  and  investigation,  and 
can  not  fkil  to  prove  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the  temperance  cause.  It  forms  one  volume  of  our  "  Popular 
Temperance  Library.”  and  we  shall  sell  it  at  the  following  fabulous  prices Single  sample  number,  10c.  Five 
or  mjtro  sent  to  sei  arato  addresses  for  8c.  each.  Five  or  more  to  cue  address,  iiaC.  each.  25  or  more  to  one 
address  5r.  each.  Special  rates  on  large  lots. 

We  also  publish  ((Uc.  to  $1..')<)  story  hooks  in  large  newspaper  form.  One  complete  book.  Illustrated,  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  at  2i-..  each.  Samples  of  three  books  already  issued,  for  10c.  A  whole  library  of  choice  fl.OOto  $1  .50  story 
hooks  in  book  torm  (paper  covers)  especially  for  Sunday-schools  and  Bauds  of  Hope  foroulySc.  each  (sample 
copy  8c).  Eighteen  monthly  pap-rs  at  .>c.  each  a  year,  (samples  of  each  for  lOc),  We  takecon(racts  tosow  towns 
knee-deep  with  temperance  literature  for  a  song,  and  that,  too.  with  papers  in  place  of  tracts.  A  full  line  of 
Band  of  Hope  supplies  so  cheap  that  the  penny  collection  pays  for  library,  weekly  paper,  badges,  pledges  and  all. 
Also  a  host  of  other  temperance  documents,  all  at  revolution  prices.  Send  lor  catalogue  and  new  plans  of  "  sow¬ 
ing”  teaiperance  literature. 

We  have  the  indorsement  of  the  press,  societies,  and  prominent  workers  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Hon.  James  Black,  of  I’ennsylvania,  says:  '  Y’our  knee-deep  plan,  if  adopted  and  rersevered  in,  will  revo- 
lutionire  any  conimnnity.” 

Hon.  John  B.  Finch,  of  Nebraska,  says;  *'  Your  work  will  do  more  to  help  our  cause,  if  supported,  tlian 
all  other  means  combined.” 

Francis  WiLLARPsays  “My  heart  sings  InJi’leluiali  as  I  thin)-,  1  ywa  *.b»T  rc.  et  c«ii 

watiU.”"  ■  ■■  -  .  _ 

(iovEKNoB  St  John,  of  Kansas,  writes:  '■  I  heartily  approve  of  your  plans;”  while  Hon.  Nxal  Dow.  of 
Maine,  adds,  “Your  publications  are  admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  cause,  and  I  wish  you  abundant 
Hiii'cese.” 

A  T5  At5T50i31  "  ®  reach  every  temperance  worker  in  the  land,  man  or  woman,  with  onr 

•fAli  AUUwClls  samples,  catalogues,  etc.  We  can  do  nothing  if  we  can  not  reach  the  people.  Will 
“  A  not  every  one  send  us  names  of  workers?  It  only  costs  a  postal  card  and  a  few  min¬ 

utes'  time.  Please  say  whore  you  saw  this.  Address.  “  REVOLUTION  TEMPKHANCE  FUBn 
I.ISBING  MOUSE,”  Davip  C.  Cook,  Mauager,  1  IS Madisou  Street, Chicago,  HL 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

-  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Corner  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  - 
Asse'ts, . 


-  President. 

$6,500,000 


lu  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  pay  the  premiums,  the  policy-holder  Is 
fully  prDtected. 

lat.  Pliould  ho  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  the  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  with 
tho  balance  of  unused  dividends. 

2d.  Should  ho  survive  tho  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dollar  to  his  credit,  he  may  pay 
his  jiremlum  for  tho  balance  of  tho  year,  his  iiollcy  being  held  by  his  dividends  In  full  force  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
no  medical  ro-examlnatlon  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  'Vice-President  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Superintendent  of  Agencies.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Actuary,  Dr.  B.  W.  MoCbeady,  Medical  Examiner. 

.A.nmial  Statement  ICONTINENTAL 


HOME 

LIFE  IJiSUIlAJiEE  COMPAM. 

254  Broadway,  New  York, 

171)  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn. 

JANUARY  1st,  1882. 

Assets,  January  1,  1881 .  $4,931,044  66 

Less  reduction  of  same  during  the  year .  4,729  76 

$4,926,314  90 

Premiums  received  in  1881 . $454,727  98 

Interest  and  rents  received  In  1881..  259,803  75  714,531  73 

95,040,846  63 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Losses  by  death .  $188,739  00 

Annuities  paid .  1,101  35 

Matured  Endowments  paid .  116,726  73 

Dividends  to  Policy-holders .  96,047  94 

Paid  for  surrendered  Policies .  44,043  01 

Total  paid  Policy-holders . 9446,657  03 

Commissions .  $45,758  27 

Agency  charges,  Advertising,  Print¬ 
ing,  Postage,  and  Stationery  41,518  20 

Medical  foes.  Interest  on  Capital 

and  Taxes  .  23,918  80 

Rent  and  all  office  expenses .  39,357  48 

9150,55'.i  75 

9597,309  78 

95,043,636  85 

ASSETS. 

Real  Estate .  $238,080  03 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  -  .  771,525  00 

United  States  Bonds,  par .  828  500  00 

Brooklyn  City  Bonds .  482.000  00 

Kings  County  Bonds .  151,000  00 

New  York  City  Bonds .  54,000  00 

Temporary  loans,  securt'd .  1,413,400  00 

Cash  on  hand  and  lu  hank .  6H,2'iO  44 

Loans  to  policy-holders  (the  reserve 

of  which  Is  over  $1,.500,(KH)) .  755,819  93 

Uncollected  and  deferred  Pre¬ 
miums  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  less  cost  of  collection .  66,919  82 

Accrued  interest  and  rents .  21,617  16 

Agents’  Balances  6,314  43 

Market  value  of  bonds  over  par.. ..  179,240  00 


(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

Offices  (New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . 91,346,195  69 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  386,387  95 

Capital .  1,000,000  OO 

NET  SURPLUS  I 

Special  Reserve  Fund . $500,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  500,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus .  306,135  77—1,306,135  7$ 

93,938,719  41 

Deduct  for  future  decline  (If  any)  iu 
luarket  value .  50,000  OO 

Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881. .93,888,719  41 

DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T,  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT.  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN. 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN. 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  1.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLOr. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUotf 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUKIHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  RIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDINO, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

B.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 
.TACOB  WENDELL, 

•  HD.  F.  SLATER, 

•  w'seNCE  TURNUBE. 

GYRUS  PECK, 

,  „  Secretary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 

,  Sec.  Local  Dip. 


95,043,036  85 

Total  Llahilitles,  Including  Capital 
Stock  and  Re-lnsurance  Reserve 

by  Legal  Standard  State  of  N.  Y .  93,771,675  .30 

Surplus .  91,371,961  55 

Total  amount  of  Losses  by  death  paid  since 

organization .  . $3,312,200  00 

Total  amount  of  Interest  received  since  organ¬ 
ization .  3,546,484  82 

Total  amount  of  Dividends  paid  to  Policy-hold¬ 
ers  since  organization  . .  2,414,311  45 

Ratio  of  Interest  received  to  Death  Losses  paid  in  1881 . .  1,377 
Ratio  of  total  Interest  received  to  total  Death  Losses 
paid  since  organization . 1,071 

GEO.  C.  RIPLEY,  Pres.  CHAS.  A.  TOWNSEND,  V.  Pres. 
1.  H.  FBOTHINGHAM,  Treas.  JOS.  P.  HOLBROOK  Sec 
WM.  G.  LOW,  Counsel. 

Agents  wanted  for  the  Beet  and  Fastest-Belling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  per  cent 
NATIONAL  PUBLIBHINQ  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

rnft  VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  MILLS  FOR 
*11111  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

UUU  B.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Gen.  snt. 

ROYAL  INSURANCE  GOM^ 

OF  LIVERPOOL  and  LOMDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

56  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subscribed  Capital . 99,651,500  00 


Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash.  .  i  447  725  no 

Net  Fire  Surplus .  ^...97,030,437  73 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 98,468,153  73 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  largest 
surplus  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  the 
world. 

r.  S.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  (12.318.411.25  D.S.<3k)v.  Stocks) . $2,703,954  01 

Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,479,008  96 

Surplus . 91,334,945  05 

The  TarlfT  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been  abol* 
ished,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write  all  riska 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 

K.  F.  BEDDALL,  Manager. 

_  W.  W.  lIEySHA  W,  Assist.  Manager 


DCATTV*^  ORGAN.S,  27  stops,  10  set  reeds,  only  990. 

'  **  Pianos  9135  up.  Rare  Holiday  induce¬ 
ments  ready.  Write  or  call  on  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 
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THE  NEW  YOHK  EVAEOELIST. 

No.  150  NasMO  Street, 

Amertoan  Tract  Society  Bnlldlnc,  Boom  M. 

HKNBT  M.  Kdltor  and  Proprietor. 

TUHS:  $3  a  Tear,  ia  Adraace,  Pottage  Paid. 

■ntered  at  tlie  Poetoflloe  at  Sew  York,  as  secood  tlass 
•all  matter. 

AdrertUementt  30  cents  a  line — 12  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Pace,  80  cents  a  line. 

Oa  the  Eichth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

Marriaces  and  Deaths,  not  orer  4  lines,  50  cents, 
over  6  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

a^Address  simply  New  York  Erancellst,  Box  2330, 
■ew  York.  Bemit,  In  all  oaoee,  by  Dbaft,  Monet  Obdee, 
ec  BaoisTXKEO  letteb. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 
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1.  Letter  ot  Dr.  Field — Borne  Berisited ;  The  Coliseum 
as  a  Type  ot  Old  Borne.  A  Soldier  ot  Christ.  The 
Bod  and  the  Staff.  “  The  Presbyterian  Cultus."  Ere- 
nings  with  Authors. 

3.  COBBEBPONDENOE :  The  Evil  One.  The  Love  ot  the 
Spirit  From  West  Africa.  The  Orave.  The  Bellg- 
tous  Press. 

3.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  Ber.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Kittredge. 
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4.  Esitobials:  The  Indian  Question.  Lessons  of  the 
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THE  INDI.4N  QEENTION. 

The  reinforced  Siiecial  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Indian  Rights,  have 
again  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  and  received  a.ssuranues  of  ac¬ 
cordant  views.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
report  was  read  by  Dr.  Gray  at  Buffalo,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  this  Special 
Committee,  urging  several  si)eciflc  measures 
upon  the  attention  of  Government,  viz :  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  law  over  the  Indian  tribes,  giving  to 
them  its  protection,  and  making  them  amena¬ 
ble  thereto;  also  an  individual  ownership  of 
land  guaranteed  to  them,  and  made  inalienable 
for  a  term  of  years ;  third,  the  support  by  the 
General  GovernmeHt  of  common  schools  among 
them ;  and  lastly,  the  securing  to  the  Indians 
of  the  enjoyment  of  full  religious  liberty. 

Next  to  the  Mormon  problem,  there  is  no 
subject  which  is  likely  to  come  before  the 
present  Congress  for  legislation,  of  greater  or 
more  immediate  importance,  than  the  question 
of  framing  and  adopting  a  wise  and  just  In¬ 
dian  policy  for  the  future.  That  the  Indian 
policy  of  our  Government  has  been  neither 
wise  nor  just  in  the  past,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
one  of  the  unchangeable  verdicts  of  history 
against  us.  This  Ls  no(  saying  that  the  strong¬ 
er  race  should  everywhere  have  left  the  weak¬ 
er  in  undisturbed  oceupancy  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  squatted,  hut  to  which  they  never 
acquired  the  just  title  which  is  established  by 
cultivating  and  subduing  it.  On  this  point 
much  false  sentiment  and  nonsense  have  been 
uttered.  But  our  iiolicy  has  not  been  wise  in 
that  we  have  treated,  and  treated  with,  In¬ 
dian  tribes  as  indeiiendent  nations,  who  had 
a  natural  right  to  the  lands  which  they  used 
merely  as  hunting  grounds— a  use  which  could 
pCver  confer  ownership— and  a  right  which  in 
^any  cases  we  hSve  assumed  to  buy.  A  slut 
greater  mistake — a  blunder  which  has  often 
been  committed,  and  which  has  always  prov¬ 
ed,  or  will  yet  prove,  a  crime— has  been  that 
of  guaranteeing  to  Indian  tribes  perpetual 
possession  of  their  hunting  grounds.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  the  Government  to  make 
good  these  guarantees.  They  have  had  to  be 
set  aside  by  an  inevitable  natural  Hecessity. 
The  sweep  of  Providence  is  in  the  movement 
that  no  part  of  our  domain,  wide  as  it  is,  shall 
ever  remain  sacred  to  the  use  of  barbarous 
tribesi  No  treaty  jiledges  can  ever  prove  a 
barrier  strong  enough  to  withstand  or  arrest 
that  movement.  It  is  no  matter  for  regret 
that  this  is  so ;  but  it  is  profoundly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  guarantees  should  have  been  giv¬ 
en  which  no  government  is  strong  enough  to 
make  good.  Herein  the  national  policy  has 
been  unwise— a  series  of  blunders  leading  to 
manifold  crimes. 

That  policy,  too,  has  been  marked  by  many 
acts  of  injustice  and  perfidy.  Not  only  have 
treaties  been  made  and  broken  which  never 
should  have  been  made,  since  they  pledged  the 
Government  to  annul  providential  laws  and 
other  treaties,  which  have  simply  guaranteed 
annuities  of  money,  or  supplies,  or  which  have 
contained  solemn  agreements  not  to  build 
forts  within  the  territory  allotted  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  not  to  dispossess  them  without  their 
consent,  have  been  repeatedly  disregarded  and 
shamefully  broken.  Any  one  who  desires  to 
know  how  voluminous  and  black  this  record  of 
jwrfidy  is,  will  find  it  set  forth  in  an  able  paper 
prepared  by  Gen.  J.  B.  Leake,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Chicago,  and  read  by  him  before  the 
American  Missionary  Association  at  its  anni¬ 
versary  two  years  ago.  The  indictment  there 
presented,  embodying  facts  drawn  from  public 
documents,  is  as  strong  as  it  is  startling. 

Prof.  Seelye,  formerly  Indian  Commissioner, 
declares  that  **  there  has  not  been  an  Indian 
war  for  the  last  fifty  years,  in  which  the  whites 
have  not  been  the  aggressors.”  Many  facts 
might  be  cited,  going  to  show  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  It  was  the  building  of  forts  in  the 
Sioux  Country, in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations, 
which  brought  on  the  Sioux  war  of  1866,  and 
which  cost  our  Government  a  million  of  dollars 
a  month  to  carry  it  on.  The  war  with  the  Chey¬ 
ennes  in  1864-5  grew  out  of  the  Government’s 
infidelity  to  treaty  obligations.  Annuities 
which  were  pledged  were  not  paid,  distress  was 
caused  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
bonds  of  peace  were  thus  strained.  They  were 
soon  broken  by  a  white  man,  who  alleged  that 
an  Indian  had  stolen  his  horses,  and  by  an 
officer  who  sent  soldiers  without  any  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  seize  Indian  ixmies  in  reprisal.  War 
quickly  followed.  The  Sioux  war  of  1852  to  1854, 
which  cost  the  Government  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  grew  out  of  the  loss  of  a  cow  by  a  Mor¬ 
mon  emigrant  train.  The  Indians  offered  to 
pay  for  the  cow,  which  had  been  killed  for  beef, 
but  the  lieutenant  commanding  the  soldiers 
Insisted  upon  having  the  Indians  who  had 
stolen  her  given  up,  and  being  refused,  he  or¬ 
dered  his  soldiers  to  fire ;  the  chief  was  shot 
dead,  and  there  was  war.  These  are  sample 
facts,  culled  from  a  long  and  dishonorable 
record. 

But  now  a  new  and  brighter  chapter  in  the 
history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  has 
been  opened.  During  the  last  year  of  President 
Hayes’s  administration  occurred  the  first  in¬ 
stance  in  the  history  of  the  country  of  an  Indian 

nation  ”  giving  up  its  tribal  existence  and 
eonsenting  to  be  settled  in  severalty,  and  to 
live  as  individuals,  like  all  other  people  of  the 
nation,  under  the  common  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  This  was  the  tribe  of  the 
Utes  in  Colorado,  who  were  induced  to  surren¬ 
der  their  large  reservation,  and  consent  to  this 
kind  of  settlement.  In  this  way  a  bloody  war 


at  one  time  imminent  was  happily  avoided. 
This  better  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indian 
question  is  strongly  commended,  and  more  fully 
set  forth  in  President  Arthur’s  first  message  to 
Congress.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  his  rec¬ 
ommendations,  which  are  entirely  consonant 
with  those  of  the  Assembly  report,  will  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress,  and  that  the  legislation 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect 
will  be  speedily  provided.  If  the  suggestions  that 
tribal  relations  shall  be  everywhere  dissolved, 
that  the  Indians  shall  be  “absorbed  into  the 
mass  of  our  citizens,  sharing  their  rights  and 
holders  to  their  responsibilities”;  that  they 
should  indi\idually  receive  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  be  “allowed  to  maintain  in  court 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  ” ;  that  they 
should  each,  as  they  might  be  deserving,  have 
secured  to  them  bj'  patent  and  made  inaltera¬ 
ble  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  a  reason¬ 
able  quantity  of  land ;  and  that  liberal  appro¬ 
priations  should  be  made  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  schools  for  them  and  among 
them,  then  the  Indian  problem,  which  has  been 
the  vexata  questio  in  our  politics  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  history,  would  be  wisely,  hap¬ 
pily,  and  permanently  settled.  All  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  important,  and  none  more  important 
than  the  last — that  of  making  liberal,  even 
munificent,  provision  for  the  education  of  In¬ 
dian  children.  It  should  be  @ne  of  the  leading 
purposes  of  the  Government,  as  one  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks 
happily  expressed  it,  “to  suppress  or  eradicate 
the  Indian’s  instinct  for  destruction  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  love  of  construction  by  means  of  the 
processes  of  instruction.” 

LF>iHON»t  OF  THE  TRIAL. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  relief  to  newspaper- 
reading  people  that  the  Guiteau  trial  has  end¬ 
ed.  The  verdict  has  given  universal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  case  to  be 
reoi>ened.  The  assassin  now  must  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  his  terrible  crime.  He  has  next  to  an¬ 
swer  for  his  conduct  in  a  Court  where  blas¬ 
phemy  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  before  a 
Judge  who  will  permit  no  such  antics  as  he 
has  i>erfornied  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  let  this  case  drop  into  his¬ 
toric  oblivion  without  noting  some  of  its  les¬ 
sons.  In  one  respect  this  trial  deserves  special 
notice.  The  assassin  has  been  treated  with,  a 
kindness  and  forbearance  which,  considering 
the  gravity  of  his  crime,  has  no  parallel  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  Russian  and  German  Governments 
have  shown  with  what  force,  energy,  and  ce¬ 
lerity  despotic  nations  deal  with  men  and  wo¬ 
men  implicated  in  conspiracies  against  the  life 
of  their  rulers.  The  United  States  treated  Gui¬ 
teau  with  a  forbearance  that  looked  like  weak¬ 
ness.  It  gave  the  prisoner  every  opportunity 
to  show  that  he  committed  the  terrible  act  in  a 
momentary  paroxysm  of  insanity,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  a  delusion  which  his  fanaticnl  mind 
mistook  for  inspiration  from  the  Deity.  The 
Government  seemed  to  say  to  him  “  We  cannot 
believe  that  any  American  in  his  right  mind 
would  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime  as  the  assas.si- 
nation  of  our  President.  We  want  you  to  show 
that  you  committed  the  act  when  deprived  of 
reason.”  Such  magnanimity  is  unprecedent¬ 
ed.  It  showed  the  greatness  and  the  strength 
of  the  Government,  and  its  absolute  freedom 
from  the  spirit  of  vengeance.  And  the  con¬ 
trast  in  the  tera|ier  and  method  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  case  to  those  shown  by  European 
nations,  illustrates  its  strength  and  moral  su¬ 
periority.  This  nation,  this  government,  does 
not  exist  by  the  permission  of  Nihilists,  and 
cannot  be  overturned  by  the  bullet  of  a  crank. 
The  United  States  can  afford  to  be  just  and 
I  kihtf.  '  • 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  by  Justice  Cox  has 
been  severely  criticised  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  His  brief  explanation  is  more  credit¬ 
able  to  his  heart  than  his  head.  He  was  de¬ 
termined  that  the  prisoner,  whose  poverty  and 
friendlessness  put  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
court,  should  have  the  fairest  trial  possible  to 
our  laws.  As  the  defence-  was  temporary  in¬ 
sanity,  Justice  Cox  was  determined  to  allow 
the  prisoner  to  exhibit  his  mental  traits  to  the 
court  in  a  way  calculated  to  show  exactly  what 
his  mental  condition  was.  The  result  of  bis 
course  was  not  only  an  unexpected  protraction 
of  the  trial,  but  a  sacrifice  of  the  dignity  and 
decorum  and  most  of  the  decency  which  long 
usage  has  led  our  people  to  expect  in  a  judicial 
tribunal.  The  prisoner  has  interrupted  the 
proceedings  continually,  has  interjected  inso¬ 
lence,  vulgarity,  and  blasphemy  into  the  trial 
at  every  opportunity,  has  abused  the  lawyers, 
brow-beaten  the  witnesses,  and  insulted  the 
Judge— until  it  almost  seemed  that  he  was 
conducting  his  own  case,  and  people  began  to 
wonder  whether  he  would  allow  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  to  go  on.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  journals  have  condemned  the  Judge  for 
allowing  such  indecency,  and  that  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  there  has  been 
a  protest  against  w’hat  has  seemed  a  profana¬ 
tion  of  the  established  proprieties  of  judicial 
procedure.  Perhaiis  in  the  Southern  States 
even  capital  trials  are  sometimes  conducted 
in  a  less  formal  and  solemn  manner  than  in 
Northern  courts,  but  nothing  like  the  ribaldry 
and  indecency  introduced  into  this  trial  was 
ever  known  in  this  country  before.  People 
everywhere  feel  that  the  court  itself  has  been 
somewhat  lowered  and  disgraced.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  notwithstanding  the  general  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  Judge’s  legal  rulings  and  the  di¬ 
rectness  of  his  charge,  he  has  set  a  precedent 
which  no  other  Judge  will  care  or  dare  to  fol¬ 
low. 

This  trial  has  also  pretty  nearly  ended  the 
plea  of  insanity  in  capital  cases.  This  plea 
has  been  brought  forward  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency  for  the  past  twenty  years ;  more  fre¬ 
quently  without  reason  than  with,  until  it  was 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  was  left  for  Gui¬ 
teau  to  make  it  so  obnoxious  and  disgraceful 
that  a  confession  of  guilt  would  be  preferable 
to  it.  In  fact  to  plead  insanity  as  an  excuse 
for  murder,  except  under  circumstances  which 
admit  of  no  question  whatever,  would  now  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  guilt. 
The  prisoner’s  plea  that  he  was  “  inspired,” 
that  he  was  under  “  a  divine  pressure,”  has  no 
significance,  and  is  regarded  by  everybody  as 
an  after-thought.  Indeed,  in  explaining  his 
act  he  gave  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  of  political  excitements,  of  the  danger 
the  party  was  in  from  the  policy  Mr.  Garfield 
was  carrying  out ;  and  he  conceived  the  idea 
that  to  remove  the  President  would  save  the 
party  and  benefit  the  country.  In  other  words, 
he  acted  not  from  an  irresistible  divine  “  pres¬ 
sure,”  but  from  cool,  deliberate  calculation ; 
and  moreover,  he  satisfied  himself  that  his 
murderous  act  would  lift  him  into  fame  and 
make  him  great.  He  reasoned  badly,  but  he 
reasoned.  And  according  to  his  own  showing 
there  was  no  inspiration  save  such  as  is  born 
of  any  determination  to  do  an  act  requiring 
unusual  hardihood.  His  plea  was  so  riddled 
and  ridiculed  on  the  trial,  and  was  subject¬ 
ed  to  such  a  searching  analysis  by  experts, 
that  hereafter  it  will  require  greater  assurance 
than  most  criminals  possess  to  attempt  to  es¬ 
cape  punishment  on  that  ground.  Guiteau  not 
^  only  failed  to  escape  on  the  insanity  plea,  but 
I  he  broke  down  the  plea. 

This  trial  has  also  shown  what  a  career  of 
I  vice,  of  moral  abandonment,  of  self-seeking, 
•  divorced  from  principle  and  serious  aims,  does 


even  for  a  bright-minded  man.  There  is  n(o 
question  as  to  Guiteau ’s  cleverness.  He  show¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  at  times  during 
the  proceedings  by  his  questions  and  exclama¬ 
tions  and  remarks.  He  is  as  far  as  possible  rib- 
moved  from  idiocy.  But  the  moral  badness  of 
the  man,  his  utter  depravity  of  heart,  his  tot  al 
selfishness  and  meanness,  unhinged  his  miijtd 
and  rotted  out  its  best  qualities.  He  is  to-dijiy 
what  vicious  and  depraved  courses  have  ma.  le 
him,  and  what  such  courses  would  make  of  any 
young  man  in  the  land  if  begun  and  followrid. 
And  the  great  lesson  of  this  trial  is  in  the  new 
illustration  it  furnishes  of  the  everlasting  Itw 
that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  rmd 
the  end  of  sin  is  death — death  to  everything 
noble  and  pure  and  good  in  mind  and  soul,  j 

RAILWAY  RENPONMIBILITY.  I 

The  verdict  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the  case  of 
the  railway  disaster  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  was 
so  sweeping  as  to  seem  utterly  worthless.  It 
blamed  almost  everybody  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  wrecked  train  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  road.  It  found  that  the  brakeman 
Melius,  the  conductor  Hanaford,  engineers  Bu¬ 
chan  and  Burr  and  Stanford,  and  Mr.  Toucey, 
the  superintendent  of  the  road,  are  all  guilty 
of  criminal  negligence,  and  all  responsible  for 
tlie  fearful  loss  of  life  that  occurred.  The  Jury 
condemn  the  use  of  oil-lamps  and  valve-cords 
upon  railway  cars,  and  also  protest. against  the 
system  of  granting  free  passes  to  legislators 
and  other  officials.  An  indictment  so  sweeping 
seems  at  the  first  to  be  entirely  negative  in  its 
effects.  To  blame  everybody  in  general  is  to 
exonerate  everybody  in  particular.  We  natu¬ 
rally  want  to  fasten  the  whole  responsibility 
on  one  person,  and  make  him  pay  the  penalty 
of  a  negligence  that  amounts  to  a  crime. 

But  the  fact  is  that  s  ifety  in  a  railway  train 
depends  on  a  great  many  persons.  Doubtless 
had  the  brakeman  done  his  whole  duty  in  this 
case,  the  accident  would  not  have  occurred ; 
and  had  the  conductor  been  alert  and  energet¬ 
ic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  it  would  have 
been  prevented.  A  proper  degree  of  caution 
and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  would 
have  saved  the  train,  and  a  more  resolute  en¬ 
forcement  of  proper  rules  and  precautions  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  of  the  road, 
would  have  made  the  employes  more  careful 
and  alert.  No  chain  is  stronger  than  Its  weak¬ 
est  link,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
every  link  in  the  system  of  railway  manage¬ 
ment  be  constantly  watched  and  kept  in  order. 
The  fact,  as  Gov.  Cornell  has  stated,  that  150,- 
000  people  of  this  State  ride  in  railway  cars  ev¬ 
ery  day,  makes  it  of  the  highest  importance 
that  everything  be  done  to  insure  the  safety  of 
trains.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  use  tends  to 
benumb  caution  and  deaden  apprehensions  of 
danger.  Railway  employ6s  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exposure  to  danger,  that  they  grow 
insensibly  reckless.  Their  frequent  hair’s- 
breadth  escapes  give  them  a  confidence  which 
proves  fatal  at  the  last.  The  indicted  brake- 
man  in  this  case  lias  been  over  twenty  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  railway  company,  and 
doubtless  had  none  of  that  acute  realization  of 
danger  which  a  new  man  would  have  felt  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances.  It  is  hard  for  men 
made  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  to  always 
keep  at  the  highest  point  of  activity  and  alert¬ 
ness,  with  senses  so  keen  and  brains  so  respon¬ 
sive  as  to  sniff  danger  afar  off,  and  provide 
against  it  on  the  instant.  People  have  no 
right  to  demand  or  expect  impossibilities  of  a 
man  merely  because  he  is  a  railway  employ^. 
The  strongest  men  become  weary,  the  keenest  ( 
get  dull,  and  the  most  faithful  sometim^seejn 
to  he  benumbed.  _ _  . 

These  facts  throw  additional  responsibility 
upon  the  manager's  of  railways.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  intelligent  Jury,  of  whom  Gen. 
Viele  was  the  foreman,  felt  tliat  in  this  Spuy¬ 
ten  Duyvil  case  the  managers  of  the  railway 
should  share  the  blame  with  their  employi^s. 
Tlie  former  should  foresee  and  provide  against 
such  a  collapse  of  caution  and  skill  as  led  to 
this  shocking  disaster.  They  have  not  only  a 
general  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  a  road, 
but  a  special  responsibility  for  everything  their 
intelligence  and  skill  and  fidelity  to  the  pulilic 
require  shall  be  done  to  prevent  accidents  and 
save  limb  and  life.  The  people  cannot  inspect 
engines,  overhaul  cars,  examine  a  road,  scruti¬ 
nize  general  instructions,  and  study  the  sched¬ 
ule  of  running  time,  before  buying  a  ticket; 
they  cannot  call  up  and  examine  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  train  before  entering  it,  to  see  that 
every  man  is  intelligent,  and  sober,  and  wide¬ 
awake,  and  perfectly  well.  They  are  obliged 
to  trust  tlieir  lives  to  the  managers  of  the  road. 
And  on  this  account  it  is  of  the  utmo.st  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  managers  of  our  railways  should 
be  held  directly  and  personally  responsible  for 
its  conduct.  Our  people  are  somewhat  at  fault 
in  this  matter;  they  constantly  rebel  against 
rules;  they  cannot  bear  to  have  the  least  in¬ 
fraction  of  their  liberties,  and  insist  on  exer¬ 
cising  the  same  freedom  in  a  car  as  they  would 
in  their  own  carriage  or  home.  The  managers 
of  our  railways  are  forced  to  fight  continually 
with  the  do-as-we-please  impulses  and  habits 
of  our  people.  But  experience  shows  that  the 
safety  of  the  travelling  public  requires  that 
railways  shall  be  managed  on  military  princi¬ 
ples— by  iron  rules  never  to  he  departed  from, 
and  with  a  discipline  as  severe  as  was  ever  en¬ 
forced  on  board  a  man-of-war.  If  we  hold  the 
managers  of  a  road  responsible  for  its  conduct, 
they  must  drop  at  once  all  slack  and  happy-go- 
lucky  ways  of  running  trains,  must  weed  out 
every  disobedient  or  untrustworthy  employ^, 
and  must  examine  their  men  at  least  every 
month  to  see  that  there  is  no  demoralization 
of  the  force.  But  the  end  justifies  the  method. 
Too  many  precious  lives  and  interests  are  now 
constantly  imperilled  to  permit  the  least  loose¬ 
ness  or  slackness  in  railway  management. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  BELL04YN. 

The  death  on  Monday  last  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
^V.  Bellows,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  All  Souls’  Church 
in  this  city,  removes  the  most  prominent  and 
widely  known  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  the 
country.  Bom  in  Boston  in  1814,  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1832,  and  from  the  Cambridge  Divinity 
School  in  1837,  he  preached  for  a  short  time  in 
Mobile  and  Cincinnati,  and  then  came  to  this  city 
on  the  invitation  of  the  First  (Unitarian)  Congre¬ 
gational  Society,  and  was  settled  as  the  pastor 
Jan.  2,  1838.  His  predecessors  here  were  the  Rev. 
William  Ware,  who  removed  to  Waltham,  Mass., 
and  for  a  short  time.  Prof.  Follen,  who  lost  his 
life  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  on 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  Society  removed  from 
Chambers  street  to  Broadwfly,  between  Spring  and 
Prince  streets,  taking  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Divine  Unity.  When  it  erected  its  present 
edifice,  at  Fourth  avenue  and  Twentieth  street, 
the  name  of  All  Souls’  Church  was  taken  and  ro- 
toined. 

Dr.  Bellows  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  press 
of  his  denomination  as  editor  and  contributor, 
and  has  also  delivered  many  seraions,  lectures, 
and  addresses  on  special  occasions,  and  written  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  foreign  travel.  To  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  general,  however,  he  is  chiefly  known  for 
his  patriotic  services  during  the  war  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which  In  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Christian  Commission  wrought  in 
’  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  welfare  of  our 
I  soldiers  in  hospital  and  at  the  front.  The  total 
of  contributions  received  by  this  agency  from  the 


patriotic  people  of  the  country  during  the  war 
amounted  to  $15,000,000  in  supplies  and  $.5,000,000 
in  money.  In  1878  its  archives  were  deposited  in 
the  Astor  Library,  Dr.  Bellows  saying  in  his  let¬ 
ter  of  presentation:  “With  this  act,  and  with  my 
signature  as  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  last  oflicial  act  of  my  .service,  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  expires.  You  receive 
Its  ashes,  in  which  I  hope  some  fragrance  may 
linger,  and  at  least,  survive  to  kindle  in  times  of 
new  need  a  flame  equal  to  its  own.” 

Dr.  Bellows  was  able  to  attend  to  his  usual 
professional  duties  until  the  19th  ultimo,  when 
the  serious  intestinal  obstruction  set  in  which  has 
ended  his  life,  after  just  forty-four  yeare  of  active 
professional  service  in  New  York. 


A  BIT  OF  HKKEPRENENTATION. 

The  Interior  has  travelled  some  of  late,  hence 
doubtless  the  imagery  employed  in  the  following 
very  imaginative  paragraph : 

The  Evangelist  is  giving  itself  largely  of  late 
to  “ Reconstruction  in  Theology,”  “New  Depart¬ 
ures,”  and  the  “changes  of  the  utmost  significance 
which  are  going  on  in  the  religious  thought  and 
consciousness  of  the  world.”  This  is  the  time, 
according  to  The  Evangelist,  for  “doubt,  con¬ 
flict,  and  unsettled  belief.”  “For  ourselves,'’ 
The  Evangelist  says,  “  we  are  full  of  eonfldonco 
as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  this  change.”  We  are 
glad  to  hear  it.  We  are  proud  to  point  to  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  The  Evangelist  standing  unawed,  and 
gazing  upward  with  a  smile  of  heavenly  calm, 
amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds 
which  is  now  supposed  to  bo  going  on.  Wo  are 
happily  spared  any  such  bracing  of  our  nerves 
here  in  the  West.  We  miss  the  opportunity  to 
pose  in  a  sublime  attitude  amid  a  general  wreck, 
but  then  there  are  none  of  us  heroically  that  way 
inclined.  The  old  Gospel  is  preached  hero.  'Wo 
live  and  labor  and  die,  ns  did  our  fathei’s  before 
us,  believing  (n  God  aud  believing  also  in  our 
Lord  and  Master.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  it 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be.  As  one  speeds  along 
in  a  swift  railway  train,  the  land  on  every  side 
seems  to  be  wheeling  in  va.st  circles,  the  centre  of 
motion  now  being  an  isolated  tree,  and  now  a  farm¬ 
house?.  A  little  further  on  a  company  of  hills  are 
seen  to  have  joined  leafy  hands  and  to  bo  grace¬ 
fully  wafting  about  each  other,  bearing  their 
springs,  rivulets,  ravines,  forests,  and  flocks  with 
them.  “See!”  exclaims  The  Evangelist,  as  it 
rises  from  its  Pullman  chair,  “the  hills  which  we 
and  our  fathers  supposed  to  be  steadfast  and  im¬ 
movable,  are  wheeling,  waltzing,  wafting  away — 
receding  from  sight  and  fading  from  the  memory ! 
But  here  wo  stand,”  heroically  continues  The 
Evangelist,  as  it  falls  back  into  its  plush  recep¬ 
tacle — “  for  ourselves  vw  are  full  of  conlldence  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  all  these  changes !  ” 

The  above  is  meant  to  bo  fair  aiid  funny,  but 
does  not  quite  reach  to  the  former  quality.  Our 
contemporary  leaves  the  impression  that  the  foun¬ 
dations,  the  everliLstiiig  liills,  are  being  jo.stled 
and  removed  about  us.  Not  so  at  all.  We  were 
treating  of  the  deductions  and  theories  of  unin¬ 
spired  men,  and  if  The  Interior  had  done  us  the 
justice  to  quote  a  seutence  or  two  further  in  the 
same  connection,  we  should  find  no  fault  with  it. 
Nothing  is  easier,  or  more  vicious  in  journalism, 
than  to  misrepresent  a  contemporary  by  unfair  or 
inadequate  quotation.  It  is  a  trick  of  our  venera¬ 
ble  contemporary  across  the  way ;  one  of  its  bad 
habits  that  should  not  be  imitated. 

The  Evangelist  preaches  “the  old  Gospel”; 
has  done  so  for  fifty  years  and  more,  and  intends 
to  keep  right  on  in  the  old  paths — and  to  exalt  it 
above  all  the  traditions,  the  commandments,  and 
theories  of  uninspired  men,  whether  elaborated 
within  or  outside  of  the  Wostrnin.ster  Chamber. 
This  we  were  careful  to  make  plain,  and  our  con- 
temporarj’  as  careful,  seemingly,  to  obscure.  At 
any  rale  it  gives  no  intimation  of  what  .stands  in 
essential  connection  with  the  quotation  which 
ends  its  reference  to  The  Evangelist.  Our 
ground  of  confidence  was  stated  to  be  that  the 
present  unrest  “Is  to  issue,  sooner  or  later,  in  a 
I  now  era  of  Gospel  faith,  hope,  and  charity.”  Does 
Ibur  contemporary  take  a  contrary  view,  averring 
[with  shut  eyes  that'all  is  peace  and  just  as  it  would 
have  iT?*  W’p  went  righ^ri'.:  “  TJieoJiVsX 
remember,  is  no  re.v  adjit>licata,  but  a  living,  over¬ 
growing  knowledge.”  Does  our  Chicago  neighbor 
except  to  this  And  further,  we  added:  “It  is 
not  the  same  thing  with  the  Word  of  God  ;  it  is 
onlj*  an  imperfect  human  statement  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  w’hat  is  contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 
While  Christian  truth  is  in  itself  unchangeable, 
its  theological  forms  ”  are  not  so,  etc.  Now  we 
ask  The  Interior  if  this  language  gives  any  color 
whatever  for  its  insinuations  '<  Or  does  it  stand 
with  certain  extremists  wlio  hold  that  nothing 
can  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  several 
hundred  aflirmations  of  our  Standards — in  other 
words,  that  “  while  Christian  truth  is  in  itself  un¬ 
changeable  ”  and  infallible,  our  theological  forms 
and  statements  are  also  beyond  improvement,  and 
hence  essentially  as  the  Word  of  God  Itself,  im¬ 
mutable  ?  If  this  is  its  ground,  the  animus  of  its 
criticism  is  apparent.  Will  it  be  good  enough  to 
show  where  it  stands  ? 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

“Church  Extension  in  Now  Y’ork  City”  is 
the  not  at  all  trite  theme  of  a  .sermon  by  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent,  elsew’here  published,  and 
to  which  we  call  the  attention  of  all  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  especially  those  resident  in  this  great 
city.  As  chairman  of  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Dr, 
Vincent  has  explored  its  teeming  territory,  and 
marked  well  its  present  opportunities  and  ne¬ 
cessities.  Indeed,  his  study  of  the  situation 
has  been  so  thorough  and  painstaking  as  to 
place  all  the  churches  of  Presbytery  under  a 
debt  of  obligation  to  him.  Such,  w’o  are  sure, 
will  be  the  sentiment  of  all  w’ho  love  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  have  a  care  for  its  con¬ 
tinued  success  here  in  New  York.  We  might 
say  much  upon  the  subject,  but  it  would  be 
mainly  superfluous  beside  so  able  a  treatment 
by  one  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
whole  question.  _ 

Our  church  sextons  and  their  assistants  need 
to  be  vigilant  during  the.se  snapping  cold  days. 
Already  about  the  usual  number  of  churches 
have  been  burned,  the  country  over,  and  there 
is  no  call  for  more  during  this  closing  month 
of  Winter.  But  just  now  meetings  are  multi¬ 
plied,  and  the  danger  is  much  increased.  .As 
an  incident  in  point  we  mention  that  the  Seneca 
Church  (Presbytery  of  Geneva),  w’hich  has  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  rural  congregations, 
came  very  near  disaster  on  Sabbath  befoic  la.st. 
The  stove,  which  had  stood  where  it  did  for 
thirty  years,  became  so  heated  as  to  set  fire  to 
the  wood-work  around  the  flue  through  which 
the  pipe  pas.sed.  When  first  discovered,  two 
persons  sought  to  put  it  out,  but  the  fire  grad¬ 
ually  gained.  The  smoke  entered  the  audito¬ 
rium,  where  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  B.  Temple,  was 
conducting  service,  reading  the  Scriptures. 
Noticing  a  restlessness  in  the  congregation, 
and  presently  informed  of  the  cau.se  of  it,  he 
dismissed  the  congregation,  whose  efforts  soon 
subdued  the  flames,  with  trifling  damage.  The 
service  was  shortly  resumed  in  the  chapel.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape. 

Wo  notice  that  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  is 
Invited  by  the  Congregational  Club  of  this  city 
to  introduce  the  discussion  of  Church  Music 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club.  Rev.  W.  C. 
Stiles,  successor  of  Mr.  Milne,  and  till  lately  a 
Universalist  pastor,  read  a  paper  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  entitled  “A  qualified  plea  for  the 
Sunday  newspaiier.”  His  paper  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction.  Christian  Journalism  was 
discussed  by  another  invited  guest.  Dr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden.  _ _ 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  notice  elsewhere,  the 
New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union  meets  at  Newark 
Feb. 7th. 


A.s  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  Church 
news,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Clark  has  gone  to  his  new 
charge  in  Northampton  amid  the  regrets,  good 
wishes,  and  unfeigned  resiiect  and  love  of  his 
late  charge  in  Rondout.  What  he  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  accomplishing  there,  the  past 
seven  years,  praises  him,  and  so  do  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  “  Mr.  Clark,”  writes  one  of  them,  “has 
been  a  faithful  pastor,  and  he  leaves  not  an 
enemy  behind.”  _ 

On  the  Sabbath  following  Mr.  Clark’s  depart¬ 
ure,  Jan.  2'2d,  the  Rondout  pulpit  was  filled 
by  the  pastor  of  our  New  Hamburg  church,  the 
Rev.  J.  K.  Wight,  under  circumstances  of  a 
most  painful  and  touching  character.  We  are 
informed  that  as  Mr.  Wight  entered  the  session 
room  of  the  church  on  Sunday  morning,  a  tel¬ 
egram  was  handed  him  stating  that  his  wife 
had  suddenly  died  that  morning  at  7  o’clock. 
With  quick  sympathy  the  Session  gathered 
about  him,  and  at  once  offered  to  relieve  him  of 
all  re.sponsibility  for  the  pulpit.  His  reply  was : 
“I  can’t  go  home  until  afternoon,  and  the 
Lord’s  work  must  be  done.  I  will  try  and 
preach.”  “  He  did  preach,”  says  a  local  jour¬ 
nal,  “a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  sermon 
on  Christ’s  love  and  sympathy  to  the  afflicted 
and  .sorrowing,  the  congregation  listening  with 
deep  sympathy  for  the  speaker.”  As  one  great¬ 
ly  beloved  for  his  work’s  sake,  and  for  his  many 
personal  excellencies,  and  who  has  now  for  a 
second  time  within  recent  months  been  visited 
by  the  heavy  sorrow  of  sudden  bereavement,  a 
wide  and  tender  sympathy  will  be  felt  on  his 
behalf.  May  many  and  better  consolations 
than  earth  afford.s,  visit  him. 

We  see  it  stated  that  the  Regents  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  University  last  w'eok  dismissed 
three  free  -  thinking  professors.  They  will 
doubtless  l>e  sustoined  in  tliis  action  by  all 
judicious  and  intelligent  parents  and  guard¬ 
ians,  whether  Cliristians  or  not.  No  teacher, 
whatever  ids  or  her  eminence,  ought  to  lie 
upheld  in  tlie  bad  work  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  immature  minds  with  wliich  they  are 
brouglit  in  contact  to  disseminate  their  pecu¬ 
liar  theories,  especially  their  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  Nebras¬ 
ka  professors  are  by  no  means  pioneers  in  this 
work  of  “  unfaithing  ”  their  students,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  more  attention  were  given  to 
the  character  of  those  to  wliom  wo  so  large¬ 
ly  commit  our  youth  during  their  formative 
years.  Tliat  a  beginning  has  been  made  any¬ 
where,  and  especially  in  a  State  institution,  is 
a  good  sign.  _ 

The  Hon.  T.  T.  P’lagler  of  Liickport  gave  us 
a  pleasant  call  last  week.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  now  remaining  wlio  welcomed  Dr. 
Wisner  to  his  lifelong  .settlement  over  the  First 
Church.  He  lias  been  a  reader  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  time  out  of  mind,  and  gave  expression  to 
his  dcliglit  with  the  current  letters  of  Dr. 
Field.  And  we  will  just  add  here  that  we 
might  multiply  similar  discriminating  testi¬ 
monies  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  Rev.  P.  A.  Seguin,  a  former  priest  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  aud  who  has  come  to 
New  York  (as  already  stated)  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  our  Baptist  brethren  to  see  what  can 
be  done  in  a  religious  way  for  ids  French  coun¬ 
trymen  resident  here,  informs  us  that  the  just 
ooncluded  labors  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy 
were  very  largely  attended  at  his  humble  chap¬ 
el  at  196  Bleeeker  street,  but  not  so  elsewhere, 
where  the  room  was  more  ample.  The  church 
apiiointments  fell  upon  stormy  and  unpropi- 
tious  days,  aud  hence  the  hoped-for  liberal 
collections  have  turned  out  very  small ;  all 
told,  not  sufficient  to  payj^tm  imeessary  ex- 
tl§iTS5s"of  tlie  (senes’^jf  meet  ings  whicir Fa£fier 
Chiniquy  addressed,  in  fulfilment  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  announcements  made  for  him  previous  to 
his  arrival.  Pastor  Seguin  needs  aid,  and  makes 
apiieal  to  us  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public.  His  iiddre.ss  is  465  Second  avenue. 
New  York.  _ 

Lewis  H.  Sforgan,  Esq.,  who  recently  died 
in  Roche.ster,  left  tlie  income  of  his  estate,  esti¬ 
mated  at  $109,000,  for  the  use  of  his  widow  and 
only  son.  At  their  decease,  should  the  son 
have  no  children,  the  whole  is  to  be  converted 
into  money  and  paid  over  to  tlie  trustees  of  the 
Rochester  University  for  the  purpose  of  found¬ 
ing  a  college  in  that  city  for  young  women,  to 
be  under  their  management.  This  bequest 
shows  the  confidence  of  a  Presbyterian  in 
Rochester  Baptist  offlcials,  as  also  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  higher  education  of  women. 

A  Methodist  minister  in  the  western  part  of 
this  State  has  been  so  annoyed  and  occupied 
by  certain  parties  w’ho  have  turned  out  to  be 
what  he  expressively  terms  “  matrimonial 
dead-beats”  (they  liaving  tendered  him  no  re¬ 
muneration  for  performing  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  oven  where  he  was  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense)  that  he  has  published  a  notice  in  the 
village  paper  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  occurs 
again,  he  will  insert  “  at  the  end  of  their  mar¬ 
riage  notice  this  significant  motto :  No  cards, 
no  fee,  no  thanks,  no  certificate.” 

Interesting  meetings  are  in  progress  in  the 
church  at  Port  Penn,  Del.,  Rev.  S.  G.  Board- 
man  pastor,  OAjntinued  from  tlie  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er.  A  largo  number  have  arisen  for  prayers, 
and  many  requests  have  been  sent  in  for  pray¬ 
er  for  unconverted  friends.  We  liear  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  special  meetings,  and  trust 
that  they  may  be  yet  further  multiplied  with 
the  best  results. _ _ 

This  (Thursday)  afternoon  at  2  o’clock  in 
Steinway  Hall,  and  again  on  Saturday  evening 
at  8,  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  will 
give  a  concert.  This  last  will  be  the  fourth 
that  has  been  given  under  the  able  direction 
of  Dr.  Damrosch,  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  very  large  audiences  composed  of  our  mo.st 
intelligent  citizens. 

The  local  papers  arc  reporting  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  a  dancing  master  at  Williamsport,  Pa., 
who  at  the  meeting  of  his  class  following  tlie 
event,  held  in  a  neighboring  hamlet,  informed 
them  of  the  change  he  had  experienced,  and 
that  he  could  no  longer  be  their  teacher; 
whereuiKHi  the  class  di.sbanded.  Just  what 
might  have  been  expected. 

Roanoke  College  (Virginia)  has  graduated 
204  students,  the  large  majority  of  them  (181) 
since  1861,  although  more  than  a  thousand 
have  received  a  ^•artial  course  of  instruction. 
The  institution  owns  twenty  acres  of  land  be¬ 
sides  its  buildings.  The  library  contains  16,- 
000  volumes.  _ 

We  learn  tliat  a  large  publishing  house  has 
offered  Dr.  Joel  Wakeman  of  Painted  Post  a 
fine  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  republishing 
his  book  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  called 
“The  Mysterious  Parchment.”  It  first  ap¬ 
peared  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  London.  _ 

Professor  Timing  of  Brooklyn  has  letters 
from  four  Swedish  missionaries  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  whom  he  is  supporting 
in  part,  that  give  most  encouraging  accounts 
of  religious  interest. 

The  Rev.  A.  Wiberg  writes  from  Stockholm 
that  the  Week  of  Prayer  was  a  sea.son  of  much 
interest,  and  accompanied  with  the  converting 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


THt-, alpha  sigma.” 

Ounity  is  the  centio  f  number  of  influent:!  min¬ 
isters’  ibsociations,  meetin>i,  frequently  for  mu'al  Im- 
provemeit  and  counsel.  8omt,.\ike  the  Presiterlan 
“  Pastors’  Xsso-iation,”  whose  renav7.vous  on  hndays 
is  in  Dr.  Crosby’s  church  parlor,  are  open  to  albmers 
of  the  vicinity.  Others  are  of  a  narrower  range  aim  ore 
intimate  fellowship,  iLe  the  well  known  “  Chi  oha,” 
limited  to  a  part  of  the  New  York  pastors.  Of  larly 
equal  celebrity,  and  we  suppose  of  greater  age,  the 
“Alpha  Sigma,”  which  celebrated  its  quarter-ceniary 
on  the  23d  ult.  This  is  not  a  secret,  though  a  conen- 
tlal  society.  We  break  no  vows  in  telling  that  itsba- 
llstic  initials  stand  for  Ayantjroi  2vyefjy — 
the  ”  Beloved  Fellow- Workers.”  It  is  not  design  to 
take  in  more  than  twenty-five  ministers  of  New  rk 
and  vicinity,  Presbyterians  or  those  closely  affili<i, 
each  member  being  unanimously  elected. 

In  its  active  membership  it  now  has,  among  otl^^ 
Drs.  Wells,  Van  Dyke,  McClelland,  and  Poiter,  a 
Messrs.  Noander,  McCullagh,  Foote,  Wells,  and  J.  - 
ton  Greene  of  Brooklyn;  the  veterans,  Drs.  Knoif 
Newtown  and  Jones  of  Bailor’s  Bnug  Harbor;  Seerv 
ries  Stevenson,  Shearer,  and  Atterbury  of  the  Tract  4 
Sabbath  Societies;  Kingsbury  of  The  Illustrated  Chi 
tian  Weekly;  Drs.  Craven,  Chandler,  and  Bulkley;  a 
Messrs.  Mudgo  and  Ballantine  of  New  Jersey,  Bud 
nan  and  Marshall  ot  New  York. 

On  its  roll  during  twenty-five  years  have  been  mai 
illustrious  Presbyterian  names :  James  W.  Alexandi. 
Nathaniel  Hewitt,  John  M.  Krebs,  George  Potts,  ti 
Junkins,  Ireneeus  Prime,  E.  P.  Rogers,  and  E.  i 
Wines;  Professors  Riddle,  Davidson,  Schaff,  Hon 
blower,  Patton,  Skinner,  Jr.,  Wilson,  Murray;  Secreti 
ries  Lowrie  and  Leighton  Wilson  of  the  Northern  an 
Soutliorn  Foreign  Missions  Boards ;  Drs.  Imbrit 
Proudflt,  Lillie,  Campbell,  Paxton,  Poor,  Scott,  Teo 
mans,  Rankin,  Seaver,  Pomeroy,  and  others. 

In  the  list  of  eighty  on  the  roll  of  “Alpha  Sigma  ’ 
from  the  beginning,  all  of  whom  have  been  ordained, 
and  nearly  all  pastors,  there  have  been  seven  Modera¬ 
tors,  end  several  Clerks — Permanent  and  Temporary — 
of  the  roneral  Assembly,  eleven  Presidents  and  Profes¬ 
sors  ol  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  three  Foreign  Mission¬ 
aries,  quite  a  number  of  Edib^irs  and  Authors,  and  a 
largo  number  of  eonstiint  and  well  known  contributors 
to  the  Press. 

The  commemorative  exercises  were  held  in  the  ele¬ 
gant  chapel  and  parlor  of  the  Bedford-avenue  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  Dr.  E.  8.  Porter  is 
pastor.  About  fifty  active  and  graduate  members,  with 
wives  and  daughters  as  guests,  participated.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Stevenson  presided,  assisted  by  Drs.  McClelland  and 
Porter,  the  President  and  'Vice  President  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  term.  Rev.  O.  A.  Kingsbury  gave  the  “  History  of 
the  Association,”  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Knox  its  "  Necrology,” 
with  nineteen  condensed  and  impressive  biographies, 
lieglnning  with  a  founder,  James  W.  Alexander  (the 
“  first  to  depart”),  and  closing  with  the  lately  deceased 
E.  P.  Rogers.  The  topics  of  essays  read  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  nearly  seven  hundred  in  number,  were  remarkably 
classified  by  Dr.  Craven,  and  shown  to  have  relation  to 
“  tlie  universe  and  its  adjacent  parts,”  “  de  omnibus 
rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis.”  Dr.  Wells  spoke  of  its 
“  social  and  intellectual  advantages,”  highly  estimating 
the  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  the  mental  stimulus  of 
preparing  one’s  best  thoughts  for  the  lit  audience  of 
each  Monday’s  meeting.  In  proof  of  this  last,  ho  quo¬ 
ted  three  of  the  four  professors  representing  “Alpha 
Sigma”  In  as  many  ol  our  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminaries,  as  testifying  that  under  God,  they  large¬ 
ly  owed  their  attainments  and  culture  to  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  reminiscences 
from  Drs.  Prime,  Rankin,  and  G.  S.  Plumley;  by  Dr. 
Porter's  genial  presiding  at  the  dinner-table;  and  by 
impromptus  from  Prof.  Patton,  Drs.  Van  Dyke  and 
Bulkley,  and  Secretaries  Atterbury  and  Shearer,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  calls. 

The  whole  occasion  and  its  anniversary  memories 
showed  well  how  grave  and  earnest  men  sharpen  their 
weapons  and  lighten  their  toils  with  varied  labors  and 
Christian  recreation. 

May  “Alpha  Sigma  ”  flourish  till  another  commemo¬ 
ration. 

iHCnfgttts  anzr  CDutciiesA 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Special  services  are  still  continued 
in  the  Central  Cnurch  (Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson  pastor), 

er.  Conference  meetings  are  held  each  atternoon, ' 
from  Tuesday  until  Friday,  and  preachiug  follows, 
in  the  evening.  The  requests  for  pmyer  in  behalf 
of  friends  have  been  from  two  to  eight  at  every 
service,  and  at  least  twenty  have  personally  sought 
to  know  the  way  of  eternal  life.  May  the  good 
work  spread  to  all  the  churches. 

Pelham  Manor. — Alonday  of  last  week,  Jan.  23, 
was  one  of  Iho  most  inclement  days  of  the  Winter, 
and  yet  it  proved  a  very  pleasant  and  memorable 
time  for  the  beloved  Rev.  Washington  Roosevelt 
and  wife,  now  quietly  resident  near  this  beautiful 
and  healthful  place  in  Westchester  couniy.  The 
occasion  was  the  “  golden  wedding  ”  ot  this  ven¬ 
erable  and  yet  well  favored,  not  to  say  handsome, 
pair.  Connected  on  both  sides  with  the  best  of 
Knickerbocker  blood,  and  formerly  ministering 
here  in  New  York,  the  morning  hours  wore  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  reception  of  the  greetings,  by  letter  or 
ill  person,  and  the  substantial  remembrances  of 
relatives  and  friends  from  the  city;  later  on  came 
the  calls  and  very  likely  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  former  people,  for  many  years,  at  Bronx- 
ville.  The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  moved  by 
the  warm  regards,  and  the  pleasant  recollections 
of  other  days,  braved  th.i  bitter  cold,  was  a  special 
gratification  to  their  now  aged  former  pastor  and 
his  wife.  During  the  year  past  Mr.  Roo-evelt  had 
frequently  and  with  much  acceptance  tilled  the  va¬ 
cant  pulpit  of  the  Memorial  Church  at  Pelham 
Manor,  and  as  their  health  permits  both  he  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  attendants  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Freeland,  the  settled  pastor  of 
this  church  since  November  last.  Hence  very  ap¬ 
propriately  the  evening  hours  were  assigned  for 
calls  from  those  who  properly  fall  under  the  di>sig- 
nation  of  friends  and  neighbors.  Some  of  these 
were  perhaps  a  little  apprehensive  that  the  strain 
of  this  all-day  visitation  would  become  a 
too  severe,  but  so  it  did  not  prove.  The  fra-| 
grant  coffee,  the  abundant  and  delicious  supplies,/ 
and  especially  the  strength  and  enjoyment  of  out) 
almost  octogenarian  Dutch  domino  and  his  ad4 
mired  spouse,  held  out  so  evidently,  as  to  imparjb 
an  impulse  of  special  cheerfulness  to  the  ovCninc 
occasion.  And  later  on  this  was  heiuhtened 
the  very  pleasant  and  apt  speech  of  Pastor  Free¬ 
land,  preliminary  to  the  presentation  of  a  littile 
token  of  regard  from  those  ho  represented.  Among 
the  many  present  were  the  neighboring  Episcupid 
rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Higbee,  and  wife.  • 

Brooklyn. — At  the  renting  of  pews  in  the  Tab¬ 
ernacle  (Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  pastor),  last  week, 
about  two  hundred  were  taken.  The  premiums 
realized  were  $3,622,  which,  together  with  the  fix¬ 
ed  rentals,  amounted  to  $13,079.  Many  pews  have 
since  been  secured  without  premiums,  and  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  year  will  probably  exceed  $25,000. 
At  the  opening  Dr.  Talmage  said :  “  It  is  nearly 
thirteen  years  since  I  moved  from  Philadelphia  to 
Brooklyn.  I  came  at  the  call  of  nineteen  persons. 
The  blessing  descended,  and  wo  have  now  in  our 
communion  2,600  members.  The  field  is  white  for 
other  harvests.  We  have  also  been  prospered  in 
financial  affairs,  and  wc  have  raised  vast  sums  of 
money  in  I  his  church.  First  we  enlarged  the  old 
chapel.  Then  we  built  the  old  Tabemaclei  After 
that  was  destroyed  we  built  this.  Our  incke  last 
year  was  larger  than  that  of  any  year  sfee  the 
foundation  of  this  church.  Why  then  chAge  the 
mode  of  managing  the  financial  affairs  ?  Ipccause 
it  seems  to  bo  unjust  that  a  oomparaiTely  few 
persons  should  boar  the  burdens  of  the  dnuroh,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  Now  we  expect  oil  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  bear  the  burdens.” 

Rondout  — Rev.  Isaac  Clark  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  of  the  Rondout  Presbyteriaa  Church, 
and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Edwards  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  whither  he 
has  removed.  During  the  seven  or  eiglt  years  of 
his  ministry  at  Rondout,  Mr.  Clark  hid  become 
the  object  of  a  strong  attachment  on  ihe  part  of 
bis  people,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  with 
great  regret.  His  earnest  and  successful  work, 
his  marked  ability,  and  hie  exceptieial  example 
as  a  type  of  true  Christian  manhood,  gave  him  a 
warm  place  in  the  affections  of  his  cdigrogation, 
as  well  as  enlisted  the  high  regard  ofihe  commu¬ 
nity  generally.  His  zeal  in  the  Masmr’s  service 
would  not  allow  him  to  ri^st  until  he  |id  succeed¬ 
ed  in  removing  the  debt  ot  $43,000  Vhicb  rested 
upon  the  church  when  he  assumed  Is  pastorate. 
Such  efficient  service  has  not  gone  Jirecognized. 

A  very  appropriate  and  delightful  Ateriatnment 
took  place  in  the  chapel  on  Wedn^ay  evening, 
Jan.  18th,  the  occasion  being  the  fu'ewell  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  pastor  and  family.  Thq  ougrogation 
was  present  almost  en  masse,  besfcs  numerous 
friends  and  invited  guests.  .After*  pleasant  so¬ 
cial  hour  had  been  passed,  and  befo*  silting  down 
to  a  bountiful  repast  that  had  bA  provided  by 
the  ladies,  the  gathering  was  sudr’nly  calleii  to 
order,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  weillod  up  to  the 
front  of  the  platform,  and  witbeX  the  slightest 
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if  what  was  about  to  take  place,  subjected  to 
ng  and  appropriate  address  in  behalf  of  the 
jalloD,  in  which  Mr.  Clark  was  made  the  re- 
of  a  set  of  Steir’s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
[purgeon’s  Treasury  of  David,  and  Mrs.  Clark, 
las  Men  a  most  effective  co-laborer  with  Mr. 
lu  the  Master’s  work,  and  who  by  her  many 
»  endeared  herself  to  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
|of  a  valuable  set  of  silver.  Mr.  Clark  re- 
Ided  feelingly,  and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words 
[ossed  Ills  and  their  gratitude  for  so  valuable, 
unexpected,  an  expression  of  the  good  will 
le  dear  friends  whom  they  were  about  to 
and  that  they  should  always  cherish  the 
kindly  recollections  of  them  in  their  new 
He  said  it  made  it  easy,  yet  hard,  to 
easy  because  of  the  utmost  good  will  that 
always  existed  between  pastor  and  people, 

I  hard  because  of  the  tender  ties  that  must  of 
Is  be  broken  by  the  separation.  a. 

*BAirr. — There  are  manifestations  of  special 
Itual  interest  in  the  Fourth  Church  (the  Rev. 
tries  Wood  pastor).  Since  the  Week  of  Prayer, 
stings  have  been  held  every  evening,  and  more 
m  sixty  persons  have  remained  to  the  inquiry 
ngs. 

lOE. — Rev.  T.  B.  Thomas  of  Wilkesbarre, 
rill  enter  upon  his  labors  with  this  Orange 
ty  church  about  the  middle  of  March.  The 
D.  N.  Freeland,  nowot  Pelham  Manor,  We-st- 
Uer  county,  was  his  predecessor  for  thirty 
and  more. 

Undt  Hibb. — The  Rev.  C.  D.  Kellogg,  who  is 
>ior  of  this  church  and  Fort  Edwards,  rec'-ived 
irty-one  members,  sixteen  on  profession,  during 
ie  last  year.  An  organ  was  also  purchased  and 
»,000  of  debt  paid.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  formerly 
istor  of  the  First  Church  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Little  Falls — Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Brown  of  the 
'COTiid  Church  of  Delhi  has  accepted  the  call  of 
this  church.  It  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
tor  its  pastor  a  man  so  able,  wise,  discreet,  and 
tried  as  Mr.  Brown.  His  ministry  at  Delhi  of  six¬ 
teen  years  has  been  wonderfully  blessed.  The 
church  ediiice  has  been  enlarged  and  beantitied, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Revival  seasons  have  occurred  frequent¬ 
ly,  and  almost  all  the  young  people  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  now  members  of  the  ehurch.  In  no¬ 
thing  are  they  more  harmonious  than  in  their  love 
for  and  attachment  to  their  pastor,  and  his  depart¬ 
ure  from  them  will  be  a  sad  bereavement.  The 
village  and  the  community  also,  and  the  whole 
Presbytery  as  well,  feel  deeply  this  loss.  Mr. 
Brown  has  become  identifled  with  almost  all  the 
benevolent  and  reform  movements  of  the  county, 
especially  with  the  temperance  work.  The  church 
which  he  leaves  is  one  of  tlie  most  important,  in 
size  and  wealth  and  influence,  in  the  Presbytery. 
May  the  good  hand  of  their  God  send  “  a  man  of 
I  understanding,”  who  shall  instruct  the  people  and 
break  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  L.  e.  b. 

New  York  Mills. — The  following  is  the  order 
announced  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
Memorial  Church,  on  the  8th  of  February  next. 
After  the  devotional  services  there  will  be  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  Rev.  William  Alvin  Bartlett,  D.D. ;  then 
an  anthem ;  historical  and  financial  statement  by 
W.  S.  Walcott;  transferring  the  church  property 
to  the  keeping  of  its  trustees;  questions  to  the 
congregation ;  dedicatory  prayer  by  the  pastor. 
Rev.  G.  B.  Austin;  singing;  and  address  of  con¬ 
gratulation  by  Dr.  Henry  Darling. 

Nunda. — At  the  reeent  communion  three  per- 
sons  united  with  this  church  on  profession.  The 
Aev.  N.  H.  Bell  is  greatly  esteemed. 

Pike. — The  Rev.  W.  D.  McKinley,  we  regret  to 
learn,  is  seriously  ill.  It  is  not  expected  that  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  pulpit  labors. 

Rochester. — The  report  of  the  Trustees  of  St. 
Peter’s  to  the  congregation  for  the  ^ear  1881,  is 
unexpectedly  gratifj’ing.  The  statement  submit¬ 
ted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  showed  a  floating 
debt  of  $1,795,  a  bonded  debt  of  $8,500,  and  an  es¬ 
timated  deficiency  in  the  current  expenses  for  the 
year  of  $1,600.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  no  defi¬ 
ciency,  and  the  indebtedness  has  been  redneed 
$2,181,  making  the  Society  $3,781  better  off  than 
was  anticipated.  This  result  is  largely  duo  to  the 
efforts  of  the  ladies,  they  having  raised  during  the 
year  for  this  purpose  a  little  over  $3,000.  The 
Society  has  also  been  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
cession  of  several  families.  At  no  former  time 
have  the  lalwrs  of  Dr.  Riggs  been  so  highly  es¬ 
teemed  and  profitable  as  at  present. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— According  to  the  list  in  the 
Public  Ledger  the  number  of  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  and  chapels  in  Philadelphia  is  93.  There  are  in 
additioo  22  of  the  other  Presbyterian  branches. 

I  and  20  of  the  Reformed. 

1^  ADDTTTrtWR.  —  Twenty-two  communicants 

f  were  received  at  the  Holland  Memorial  Chapel 
I  (Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  pastor),  Jan.  15th ;  and 
I  eighty-four  at  the  Olivet  Church  (Kev.  L.  If.  Gra¬ 
ham  pastor),  thirty-three  of  whom  were  from  the 
'  Hebron  Memorial  Chapel  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
M.  A.  Brownson. 

Washington. — The  Second  Cliurch  has  called 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cowdon  of  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Fbankford. — The  Hermon  Church  (Philadel¬ 
phia),  of  which  Rev.  J.  H.  Boggs  is  the  pastor, 
has  just  received  a  valuable  and  beautiful  com¬ 
munion  service.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  widow  of  Maia- 
tbias  Baldwin,  makes  this  offering.  Hermon  was 
the  last  Presbyterian  church  which  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
liberality  built,  and  his  widow  and  daughters  still 
bestow  upon  it  generous  care.  An  elegant  and  ap¬ 
propriate  communion  table  was  recently  present¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Biles. 

Bedford. — Mr.  H.  D.  Cone,  a  graduate  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  accepts  the  call  of  this  church,  and  has  already 
commenced  his  labors. 

West  Elizabeth. — Since  last  April  seventeen 
members  have  been  receiv«Hl  by  Rev.  J.  E.  An¬ 
drews.  The  Sabbath -school  is  flourishing,  and 
pays  the  tuition  of  a  Mormon  girl  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  The  memberehip  of  the  school  is  200, 
and  that  of  the  church  184.  There  is  no  debt,  and 
the  pastor’s  salary  is  paid  every  mouth.  During 
the  present  pastorate  of  a  little  more  than  two 
years  forty-eight  members  have  been  added. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — The  number  of  Presbyterian  chur¬ 
ches  in  this  city  of  350,000  inhabitants,  belonging 
to  the  Northern  Assembly,  is  fifteen,  besides  three 
missions  not  fully  organized.  Two  others  belong 
^  to  the  Southern  General  Assembly,  one  to  the  Dni- 
'ted  Presbyterians,  and  one  to  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytefians. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Jones  of  Baltimore,  who  was  buried 
last  week,  widow  of  the  late  Judge  Jones  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  mother  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  pastor  of 
the  Brown  Memorial  Church,  was  a  woman  of 
great  excellencies  of  character,  and  a  leader  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 

Chesapeake  Cm. — The  address  of  Rev.  Irwin 
L.  Caton  is  changed  from  Lima,  Wis.,  to  this 
place. 

Elkton. — The  debt  of  this  congregation  was  re¬ 
duced  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  year  by  $800,  and 
there  now  remains  but  $1,450.  It  is  thought  that 
this  amount  will  soon  l>e  disposed  of  and  the 
church  set  free.  Rev.  W.  W.  Heberton  is  the  es¬ 
timable  pastor. 

OHIO. 

Springfield. — The  ladies  of  the  First  Church 
did  a  handsome  thing  in  recognizing  the  services 
of  the  sexton,  Mr.  John  Harford,  by  giving  him  a 
public  reception.  Mr.  Harford  has  been  sexton 
there  for  twenty-five  years. 

Wellbville. — Nine  members  were  added  to  the 
ehurch  of  Wellsville  (Rev.  S.  M.  Davis  pastor)  at 
the  last  communion.  The  Week  of  Prayer  was 
followed  by  a  week  of  special  services. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Robertson,  formerly  pastor  of  the 
ehurch  at  Kenton,  O.,  goes  to  Arizona  under  the 
Appointment  of  the  Home  Board  to  take  charge  of 
important  interests  there. 

TENNESSEE. 

Jonesboro.— The  Sabbath  (Jan.  22)  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  day  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Jones¬ 
boro,  East  Tennessee.  For  about  two  years  we 
have  been  engaged  in  building  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship.  With  $1,000  secured  for  the  old  church 
property,  $800  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erection, 
liberal  contributions  from  the  members  of  the 
church  here,  and  the  generous  aid  of  friends  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  we  have  been  able  to  build 
a  most  attractive  and  comfortable  church  and  ded¬ 
icate  it  to  the  Lord  entirely  free  of  debt.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  beneath  the  tower.  From  the  vestibule 
on  the  left  Is  a  door'opening  into  the  lecture-room 
which  is  seated  with  seven  dozen  chairs  and  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  infant  class  room  by  sliding  win¬ 
dows.  Directly  before  you  on  entering  the  vesti¬ 
bule  is  the  door  opening  into  the  main  audience 
room,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  300.  At 
the  right  of  the  pulpit  is  the  pastor’s  room.  The 
house  was  designed  according  to  suggestions  of 
building  committee  by  L.  B.  Valk,  229  Btx>adway, 
New  York.  Tne  plan  was  paid  for  by  a  former 
pastor  of  this  church  who  is  now  preaching  in  New 
Jersey.  In  the  morning  a  most  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Willoughby  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  the  prayerof  dedication,  full 
of  the  Spirit,  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Alexander  of 
Washington  College,  Tenn.  At  the  communion 
service  in  the  afternoon  three  young  people  were 
admitted  into  the  church  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  an  infant  baptized.  At  night  there  was  a 
thanksgiving  and  praise  service  in  which  many 
glad  hearts  expressed  themselves  in  prayer  and 


song,  and  the  recitation  of  Scripture  verses.  As 
the  pastor  of  this  little  church,  I  wish  in  this  way 
to  express  the  earnest  thanks  of  every  member  of 
the  flock  to  all  the  friends  who  have  helped  us, 
and  to  make  the  request  that  tney  will  unite  with 
us  in  the  prayer  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
may  give  us  a  most  rich  and  abundant  spiritual 
blessing.  C.  A.  Duncan. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — On  the  13th  of  January  the  pastoral 
relation  between  Rev.  E.  B.  Mison,  D.D.,  and  the 
chuich  of  Jefferson  avenue  (formerly  Dr.  Hogarth’s) 
was  dissolved.  This  leaves  vacant  one  of  ihe  im¬ 
portant  churches  in  the  city.  Dr.  Mason  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Boston. 

Fraser. — Two  weeks  ago,  Jan.  17,  after  holding 
meetings  three  weeks.  Rev.  D.  R.  Shoop  organiz¬ 
ed  a  church  of  twenty-five  members  in  the  town  of 
Fra-icr,  Bay  county.  Previous  to  these  meetings 
there  were  only  three  professing  Christians  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  no  religious  services  had  ever 
been  held  there.  A  Sabbath-school  has  also  been 
started ;  Alex.  Ross,  missionary  of  the  Board  of 
Publication,  assisting  Mr.  Shoop  for  three  days. 

WISCONSIN. 

Barton.- This  church  and  that  of  Richfield  are 
under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Emanuel  Schultz.  Ten 
members  liave  been  received  since  Christinas,  nine 
of  them  heads  of  families,  three  of  them  being  over 
seventy  yeare  of  age.  Rev.  Mr.  Schultz  entered 
upon  this  field  on  November  last,  and  feels  much 
encouraged. 

ILLINOIS. 

Peoria. — The  Second  Church  reluctantly  part 
with  their  pastor.  Rev.  Lewis  O.  Thompson,  wlio 
has  been  with  them  about  six  years,  successful 
and  honored. 

Chicago. — The  new  manual  of  the  First  Church 
mentions  its  organization  on  the  26th  of  June, 
1833,  with  twenty-five  members,  sixteen  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Fort  Dearborn  Garrison ;  a  con¬ 
densed  statement  of  what  constitutes  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church — its  Session,  Presbytery,  Synod, 
and  General  Assembly;  a  reference  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith;  a  brief 
reference  to  the  Boards  of  the  Church  and  the 
benevolent  work  which  has  been  put  into  their 
hands;  and  much  other  matter  of  value  to  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  new  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows, 
sem  out  a  New  Year’s  greeting  from  his  study. 
All  the  services  are  largely  attended,  the  prayer- 
meetings,  as  of  old,  included. 

Sparta. — The  increa.seof  members  lastyearover 
the  previous  one  was  seventy-four,  and  the  bap¬ 
tisms  twenty-five,  nineteen  being  infants.  The 
amount  of  money  rai-sed  for  all  purposes  wa.“< 
$3,872.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Green  is  pastor. 

IOWA. 

Lyons. — Rev.  C.  M.  Lombard  expects  to  close 
his  labors  with  this  church  in  a  few  months,  and 
desires  a  charge,  on  account  of  the  health  of  his 
family,  in  a  milder  climate.  He  has  been  here 
two  years  and  a  half  and  has  preached  every  Sab¬ 
bath  during  the  time. 

NEBRASKA. 

A  Good  Work. — In  three  year-s  Presbyterians 
have  organized  57  churches  in  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  with  an  aggregate  membership  of  919,  and 
have  built  26  houses  of  worship,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000. 

KANSAS. 

Chetopa. — Special  meetings  were  held  for  six 
weeks  with  much  interest.  The  pastor.  Rev.  C. 
H.  McCreery,  was  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Haworth 
of  Vinita,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Spark- 
lln,  who  conducted  the  service  of  song.  As  a 
partial  fruit  of  these  services  twenty-seven  have 
been  received  into  the  churcli  on  profession  of 
their  faith. 

Effingham.— A  neat  church,  at  a  cost  of  $1,700, 
has  just  been  dedicated  free  from  debt,  to  the  great 
gratification  of  pastor  F.  E.  Sheldon  and  people. 
Revs.  E.  B.  Sherwood  and  Stephea  St.  John 
preached. 

Concordia. — Rev.  H.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  was  instal¬ 
led  pastor  on  the  11th  of  last  month.  Rev.  N. 
Bracken  of  Glasco  presided ;  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton 
of  Beloit  preached  the  sermon  ;  Rev.  George  Pier¬ 
son  of  Solomon  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor ;  and 
Rev.  H.  J.  Gaylord  of  Clyde  the  charge  to  the 
people. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Brooklyn. — About  two  months  ago  the  Rev 
Samuel  Colcord  accepted  the  call  of  the  Puritan 
Church.  Some  years  since  the  church  lost  its  val¬ 
uable  property  on  Lafayette  and  Marcy  avenues, 
and  Mr.  Colcord,  on  becoming  the  pastor,  made 
an  eariost  effort  to  repurchase  it,  and  success  was 
the  roonlt.  Th«  that  cort  originally 

$150,000,  has  been  repurchased.  Including  the  fur¬ 
niture,  for  $40,000.  The  sum  of  $25,000  in  cash 
has  been  paid,  leaving  an  encumbrance  of  only 
$15,000  at  the  extremely  low  interest  of  24  per 
cent.  One  thousand  dollars  has  also  been  placed 
in  the  treasury  for  the  repair  of  the  edifice.  The 
church  has  no  floating  debt,  and  its  income  pays 
all  expenses. 

The  South  Conffreffiitional  Church  is  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Eidrldge 
Mix,  recently  of  Orange,  to  supply  its  pulpit  until 
next  July,  when  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyman,  is 
expected  home  from  Europe.  Correspondents  will 
please  observe  that  the  address  of  Dr.  Mix  tor  the 
present  is  Brooklyn  (Secor  House),  corner  of  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Warren  streets. 

Lockport. — This  society  are  considering  tiie 
project  of  erecting  a  now  clmrch  edifice  on  Ea.st 
avenue,  to  cost  about  $20,000,  upon  a  lot  that  is 
held  at  $10,000.  A  recent  meeting  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  consider  the  subject  developed  no  little 
enthusiasm  in  its  favor. 

Greenbush,  N.  Y. — Mr.  D.  E.  Marvin,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Auburn  last  year,  was  ordained  and  instal¬ 
led  heie,  Jan.  17th.  The  opening  prayer  of  the 
public  .services  was  by  Rev.  Uriah  Marvin,  D.D., 
father  of  the  candidate;  sermon  by  Rev.  W.  S. 
Smart,  D.D. ;  ordaining  prayer  and  charge  to  the 
pastor  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Riggs  of  Waterford,  N.  Y. ; 
charge  to  the  people  b^’  Rev.  T.  W.  Jones  of  Sara¬ 
toga;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Mar¬ 
vin  of  Middletown,  brotiter  of  the  new  pastor. 

Northampton. — Tlie  Rev.  Isaac  Clark  has  just 
entered  upon  his  labors  with  this  venerable  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Leavitt. 

Gloucester,  Mass. — The  annual  record  of  the 
church  in  Gloucester  for  1881  shows  fifty-one  ad¬ 
ditions  and  a  net  gain  of  tltirty-Uiree,  leaving  a 
total  membership  of  214,  of  whom  only  flfiy-three 
are  males. 

Boston. — Rev.  Dr.  Manning  of  the  old  South 
Church  of  Boston  is  appreciated  by  his  congre¬ 
gation.  They  have  voted  to  give  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  an  annual  pension  of  $4,000,  work  or  no 
work. 

Not  Guilty. — A  council  of  thirty  members,  at 
Peacham,  Vt.,  exonerated  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Wild 
from  the  charge  of  plagiarizing  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  a  sermon  from  The  Chri-stian  Statesman. 
They  advised,  however,  that  he  resign,  and  he  has 
complied,  and  is  now  living  in  St.  Johnsbury.  A 
large  company  gathered  just  before  their  depart¬ 
ure,  and  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wild  with  more 
f^han  $200. 

Worthy  of  Imitation. — Almost  every  member 
of  the  Congregational  Cbiirch  at  Plymouth,  Ill.,  is 
also  a  memljer  of  the  Sabbath-school.  An  old- 
folxs’  cla.ss  is  as  regular  in  attendance  as  any 
other  in  the  school.  The  oldest  member  is  87 
years  old,  the  younge.st  64. 

San  Francisco. — The  people  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  have  heartily  greeted  Rev.  C. 
D.  Barrows.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone  (pastor  emeritus) 
was  present  on  the  first  Sabbath,  to  assist  in  the 
exerci.ses,  and  six  were  admitted  to  the  church, 
three  of  whom  were  Japanese. 

Detroit. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  First 
Church  (Rev.  Z.  Eddy,  D.D.,  pastor,)  was  held 
Jan.  18th.  All  the  regular  causes  were  remem¬ 
bered,  $7,577  being  given.  Of  this  $1,032  went  to 
Foreign  mission  work,  $750  coming  from  the  wo¬ 
men’s  societies.  Tlie  ladies  were  also  active  in 
the  matter  of  fire  relief,  .sending  off  $1,655  in  the 
best  supplies,  while  the  church  gave  money.  The 
present  membership  of  the  church  is  448.  The 
church  paid  for  its  own  current  expenses  $6,500. 

REFORMED. 

Dedication — The  new  chapel  connected  with 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  of  Old  Bergen  (now 
Jersey  City)  was  dedicated  last  Sabliath.  This 
new  building  became  neces.sary  to  accommodate 
the  large  Sabbath-school  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  ex-Congressman  Bingham.  The  invoca¬ 
tion  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waite.  Scripture 
lessons  were  road  by  Rev.  Drs.  McLean  and  Wes- 
terfleld  from  the  Bible  that  had  been  used  in  the 
church  which  was  built  in  1773,  and  bore  the  date 
1798.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  J.  Howard 
Suydam  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Foster.  The  dedication 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev’.  C.  Brett,  pastor 
of  the  church.  One  of  tlie  interesting  features 
was  the  appoai-anco  of  an  octogenarian,  who  was 
introduced  as  Father  Brinkerhoff.  The  pastor 
announced  that  $7,284.66  had  been  paid  on  the 
new  chapel,  or  was  available  for  that  purpose,  and 
ill  addition  $437  had  been  contributed  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  for  that  account.  The  old  Bergen 
Church  was  organized  in  1660.  The  first  house  of 
worship  was  erected  in  1680,  and  in  1773  a  new 
one  was  put  up  on  the  same  site,  and  this  was 
razed  in  1841,  and  the  solid  stone  edifice  now 
standing  was  erected. 


Plainfield,  N.  J. — During  the  past  year  the 
number  of  members  has  increased  from  79  to  156, 
of  whom  16  united  on  confession  of  faith.  The 
church  has  paid  all  running  expenses,  amounting 
to  over  $4,600,  and  has  made  extensive  repairs  be¬ 
sides  ;  and  without  resort  to  fail’s,  festivals,  con¬ 
certs,  or  outside  aid,  has  completed  the  payment 
of  a  chattel  mortgage  of  $2,600  before  it  was  due. 

A  good  showing  for  Pastor  A.  W.  Raymond  and 
people. 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Statistics. — The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
(Covenanters)  has  in  this  country  107  mini.stei’s, 
122  congregations,  83  pastors.  Of  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  34  are  without  regular  pastors. 

Philadelphia. — The  Second  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  dedicated  on  the  23d  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  Dr.  Wm.  Sterrett,  the  pastor,  preached,  and 
a  collection  of  $1,330  was  taken  up.  The  building 
cost  $16,360,  and  work  was  begun  last  June. 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Rochester. — The  Rev.  J.  P.  Sankey,  D.D.,  has 
been  pastor  of  this  church  over  seventeen  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  officiated  at  seventy-one 
communions,  which  occur  quarterly ;  and  in  every 
instance  one  or  more  have  united  with  the  church 
on  profession  of  faith.  This  is  a  record  exceeding¬ 
ly  rare,  and  as  creditable. 

EPISCOPAL. 

No  Longer  Rec^oonized. — It  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  remove  Bishoj)  Colenso’s  name  from  all 
the  English  clerical  lists,  and  though  by  law  he  is 
still  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  he  will  cease  to  be 
recorded  as  such,  but  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
salary. 

Sparrows  at  the  Communion.- Just  after  the 
communion  table  had  been  spread  in  the  Cathedral 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Ciiicago,  Jan.  22d,  says 
The  Advance,  two  sparrows  that  had  gainetl  en¬ 
trance  into  the  church  flew  to  the  table,  and  perch 
ing  alongside  the  sacraments,  began  to  peck  and 
eat  them.  They  were  frightened  away,  and  flew 
upon  tlie  altar,  but  later  made  a  second  attempt 
to  partake  of  the  consecrated  bread. 

An  Old  Bell. — The  bell  hanging  in  the  belfry 
at  the  Episcopal  church  in  Ellicottvllle,  N.  Y.,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  America.  It  was  cast  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Russia,  in  1708,  and  was  one  of  a  chime  of 
bells  in  a  cathedral  in  that  city.  The  cathedral 
was  burned  by  Napoleon  in  18i4.  Several  years 
afterward  the  boll  was  sold  in  a  lot  of  old  metal 
which  became  ballast  for  a  vessel  sailing  to  New 
Y’ork  without  cargo.  Andrew  Meneeley  of  Troy 
discovered  it  in  a  scrap  pile  in  New  York  years 
afterward.  He  bought  it,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  kept  by  him  at  his  bell  foundry  in  Troy  as  a 
curiosity.  In  1831  a  resident  at  Ellicottviile  went 
to  Troy  to  buy  a  bell  for  the  Episcopal  ehurch 
which  had  just  been  completed.  Ho  induced  the 
foundryman  to  sell  him  the  old  Russian  beli. 

METHODIST. 

Building.  —  Three  Methodist  cliurches  have 
been  built  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  within  a  year, 
and  paid  for. 

Rev.  Barton  Randle,  a  superannuated  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Illinois  Conference,  died  in  Staunton, 
III.,  on  Jan.  2,  in  the  elglitieth  year  of  his  age. 
Father  Randle  preached  the  first  Metliodist  ser¬ 
mon  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Demanding  their  Rights.— The  Denver  Re¬ 
publican  says  “The  Rev.  Ricliard  H.  Cain,  col¬ 
ored  Bishop  of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  wife, 
bring  suit  against  a  Texas  railroad  company  for 
$20,000  damages  for  being  refused  admission  to  a 
first-class  coach  after  having  paid  first-class  fare.” 
Concerning  the  above.  The  Christian  Recorder,  or¬ 
gan  of  tlie  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
comments  as  follows :  “  Witliout  making  any  great 
bluster  over  this  insult  offered  to  the  h«‘a<l  of  our 
Church  i»  Texas,  the  Bishop’s  whole  district,  and 
if  need  be  the  whole  Church,  sliould  come  to  his 
help  in  pushing  this  suit  to  the  very  extreme 
court,  even  to  tliat  at  IVashington.  There  ouglit 
not  to  be  any  more  nonsense  about  tliis  matter  of 
having  our  wives  and  daughtci's  driven  to  smok 
ing-(Mirs.  Therefore  let  the  Church  feel  this  insult 
as  she  has  never  felt  the  like  before,  and  hold  up 
tlie  Bisliop’s  liands  in  his  contest  with  that  rich 
corporation.” 

Camden,  N.  J. — At  the  Broadway  Church  (Rev. 
M.  Relyea  pastor)  over  130  persons  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  on  probation  during  tlie  year,  and  over  50 
by  letter;  also  38  from  probation  into  full  connec¬ 
tion. 

BAPTIST. 

Brooklyn. — On  last  Thursday  evening  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  is  pastor, 
gave  an  exhibition  of  its  new  organ,  which  cost 
$6,000.  It  has  two  manuals  and  pedals,  and  is 
operated  by  pneumatic  tubu  ar  ncHcn.  The  key¬ 
board  is  on  the  main  floor,  about  ten  feet  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  platform,  making  tlie  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  keyboard  and  wind  che.st  about  sixty- 
five  feet.  For  use  in  orchestral  compositions 
there  is  tlie  unusual  addition  of  a  snare  drum, 
operated  by  a  pneumatic  engine  controlled  by  the 
feet  of  the  organist.  The  wind  for  the  organ  is 
supplied  by  feeders  worked  by  two  water  motors. 
The  church  in  which  tliis  organ  is  placed  is  shaped 
like  an  egg,  with  the  organ  and  pulpit  at  the  small 
end. 

The  Xohle-street  Baptist  Church  on  the  17th  ob¬ 
served  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  settlemeiit 
of  Rev.  D.  Henry  Miller,  D.D.  During  tliese  seven 
years  Dr.  Miller  has  received  into  the  church  325 
new  members,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised 
for  current  expenses  and  benevolence  was  $52,- 
027.26. 

T/ie  Greemcood  Church  has  engaged  Kev.  Henry 
Bromley  to  assist  Rev.  A.  Lawson,  in  pastoral 
work.  Mr.  Bromley  has  been  aiding  Dr.  G.  D. 
Boardman  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  past  year. 

Perry. — The  Leicester-street  Church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  last  Thursday.  Two  discourses  were  pi  cach¬ 
ed,  one  by  the  venerable  Rev.  H.  B.  Ewell,  for 
forty-three  yeare  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pavilion, 
the  otiier  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Derbcy.  This  village,  of 
some  1200  to  1400  population,  now  has  two  Baptist 
and  two  Methodist  churclies,  not  because  their 
numbers  are  so  large,  but  because  their  differences 
require  it.  For  a  long  time  the  Baptist  Church 
had  a  rule  not  to  allow  a  member  to  be  connecteil 
with  any  secret  society.  After  a  prolonged  strug¬ 
gle  this  rule  was  rescinded.  Some  of  the  men  and 
families  who  had  for  many  years  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  church,  could  no  longer  walk  with 
it.  So  they  withdrew,  established  separate  wor¬ 
ship,  were  organized  into  a  church,  and  their  neat 
house  of  worship  is  now  dedicated,  and  they  liave 
a  settled  pastor.  No  village  in  the  region  is  im¬ 
proving  so  rapidly,  which  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  sliort  railroad  built  upon  the  shore  of  Silver 
Lake,  and  connecting  with  the  Erie  at  East  Gaines¬ 
ville.  And  it  may  be  that  all  the  churches  will 
live  and  prosper,  and  yet  it  does  seem  as  if  there 
was  a  more  excellent  way. 

Bliss. — The  Free-will  Baptist  Church,  recently 
erected  in  this  hamlet  in  Wyoming  county,  was 
dedicated  on  Tuesday,  17th  ult.  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  of 
Buffalo  preached  two  sermons  upon  the  occasion, 
and  the  sum  necessary  ($400)  to  pay  all  arrearages 
was  promptly  raised.  Several  ministers  of  the 
denomination  from  round  about  took  part  in  the 
exercises. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Christian  Church,  Washington. — The 
church  of  which  President  Garfield  was  a  member 
has  raised  $30,000  towards  building  a  new  house 
of  worship.  Plots  of  land  adjoining  the  present 
edifice  have  been  secured  and  plans  will  soon  bo 
adopted.  The  church  will  he  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  late  President,  whose  views  on 
the  subject,  as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  pastor 
Powers,  is  now  furnished  for  publication.  It  is  as 
follows:  “In  regard  to  the  new  church  building  in 
Washington,  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  work  is 
to  be  undertaken  ;  and  in  answer  to  your  inquiry 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  but  one  suggestion,  and  that 
is,  that  our  brethren  do  not  undertake  to  build  too 
large  a  house.  Let  us  keep  within  our  means, 
and  also  avoid  anything  like  ostentation,  either  in 
size  or  decoration.  Let  it  be  a  neat,  modest 
church,  of  undersize  rather  than  oversize.”  Sound 
advice. 

Unitarian  Churches. — The  Y’ear  Book  of  this 
denomination  for  the  present  year  (1882)  gives  the 
number  of  Unitarian  churches  in  the  United 
States,  including  four  or  five  in  the  British  Prov¬ 
inces,  os  344.  Uf  these  ‘252  are  without  pa.sturs  or 
stated  pulpit  supply.  This  would  leave  only  92. 
or  about  one  quarter  of  the  churches  with  pulpit 
supply  permanent  and  temporary.  The  Christian 
Register,  however,  states  that  the  list  of  clergy¬ 
men  includes  403,  of  whom  179  are  without  pas¬ 
torates.  This  would  leavc224  Unitarian  ministers 
in  charge  of  pulpits,  whereas,  according  to  the 
pulpit  statistics  only  92  churches  have  ministerial 
supplies. 

Burial  Rfjtjsed  to  Drunkards. — Bishop  Wil¬ 
liams  (Roman  Catholic)  of  Now  Jersey  has  in¬ 
structed  the  clergy  in  his  diocese  to  refuse  Chris¬ 
tian  burial  to  incorrigible  drunkards.  He  defines 
these  as  pei’sons  who  habitually  drink  to  excess 
and  continue  to  lead  such  lives  into  their  last  sick¬ 
ness  after  having  been  repeatedly  admonished  by 
their  pastors.  Bishop  Wiggins  last  week  Instructed 
Father  Flynn  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  tliat  persons 
who  sell  liquor  indiscriminately  to  drunkards  and 
others,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  and 
State,  are  to  be  treated  the  same  as  incorrigible 
drunkards,  and  their  bodies  are  not  to  go  into  con¬ 
secrated  ground. 


CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy  was  held  in  their  rooms  Jan.  26th 
Twenty-two  new  memliers  were  announced;  among 
them  Oen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Rev.  Drs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
H.  L.  Waylar  d,  P.  8.  Davis,  A.  8.  Patton,  and  B.  T.  Mid- 
dleditch,  ProA  North  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Captain 
F.  W,  H.  Petrie  and  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  London. 
Rev.  Dr.  Murk  Hopkins  of  Massachusetts  and  Rev. 
Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  New  Jersey  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  An  able  paper  on  “  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  Empirically  -Considered,”  written  iiy  President 
Bascom,  was  road  by  Dr.  Deems.  The  Institute  is  pros¬ 
pering.  A  p  ospectus  can  bo  obtaim-d  by  mail  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  4  W'nthrop  Place,  New  York. 


ST  ATKMKN  T 


PULSFOBU-  Fkakeb — In  this  city,  Jan.  26th,  1882,  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Nowell,  D.D.,  Mr.  Alfried  J.  Pulsford 
of  London,  England,  and  Elizabeth  Guyon  Grant, 
eldest  daughter  Of  Hugh  Grant  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  New 
York. 


Bratus* 


Hawley— -Isaac  E.  Hawley  died  at  his  home  in  Sher¬ 
man,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,on  the  17th  ult.,  at  the 
ago  of  seventy-five  years.  Ho  was  born  in  Broadalbin, 
Montgomery  comity,  N.  Y.,  in  1806.  He  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  ot  this  eounty  in  1832,  devoting  several  years  to 
agriculture,  and  a  longer  period  to  mercantile  pursuits. 
He  lived  in  the  village  of  Sherman  about  thirty-five 
years,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  time  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  its  business  interests.  In  1840  Mr.  Hawley 
having  chosen  C’hrist  as  his  Guide,  joined  the  Congre¬ 
gational  (now  Presbyterian)  church  of  this  place,  and 
continued  steadfast  in  its  communion  to  the  end.  His 
sickness  extended  through  several  months,  and  much 
of  the  time  he  suffered  severe  pain ;  but  he  bore  it  with 
Christian  resignation.  As  the  end  drew  near,  there  was 
no  cloud  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  future.  His  mind 
was  undisturbed,  his  faith  was  well  grounded.  With 
triumphant  tones  he  declared  “Ail  is  clear;  blessed  be 
Jesus,  He  is  my  only  hope.”  Thus  upliorne,  he  passed 
away  easily  and  quietly.  Well  may  we  say  “  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth; 
yea,  saith  tlie  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la¬ 
bors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 


Xotkts* 


A  Slst  Birthday.— The  Twenty-first  Anniversary  of 
“The  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  ”  will  he  held  In 
the  Bible  House,  New  York,  Feb.  8lh  and  9th,  commenoing 
each  day  at  10 1  A.  M.  and  2  F.  M.  Int  -restlng  statements 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Society  in  Eastern  lands, 
also  addresses  from  Missionary  ladies,  may  be  expected. 
The  last  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  Misslou-Band  work. 
All  Interested  In  this  Society’s  object  are  cordially  Invited 
to  attend.  MISS  8.  D.  DOHEMU8,  Cor.  Sec. 


New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union. — The  Eighth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  “  New  Jersey  Sabbath  Union”  will  he  held 
at  Newark,  lu  the  Lecture-room  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  Broad  street,  near  Market,  Tuesday,  Feb.  7, 
1882,  at  11  A.  M.  ami  2  :30  P  M.  Delegafa-s  from  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  and  Local  Sabbath  Committees,  Annual  Members,  and 
all  who  desire  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend. 

Persons  receiving  this  notice  are  requested  to  make  it 
known  to  others,  and  to  secure  the  attendance  of  delegates. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Committee  of  Arrangements ;  Rev.  Messrs.  Georges.  Mott. 
Flemliigton,  N.  J. ;  J.  Howard-Smlth,  Newark,  N.  J. :  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Brooks,  Trenton.  N.  J. ;  Alien  H.  Brown,  Camden.  N.  J. 

A  Digest  of  the  Sunday  l.aws  ot  New  Jersey  will  bo  sent 
gratis  by  mall  upon  request.  * 


The  McAuIey  Water -street  Mission,  316  Water 
street.  New  York  (between  Dover  an<l  Roosevelt  streets), 
established  In  1870,  continues  open  for  free  evangelical 
services  every  evening  at  7  ;  SO  o’clock,  and  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  2 : 30  o’clock — as  it  has  been  open,  without  lu- 
ternilsslon,  every  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon  during 
the  last  teu  years. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  this  Mission  to  the  homeless, 
the  prodigal,  and  the  penitent,  is  as  great  now  as  It  ever 
has  been,  and  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  Christian  people 
are  asked  for  It.  The  Mission  Is  supported  entirely  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  which  may  he  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.Tohn  O’Neil,  Superintendents,  31G  Water  street;  or  to  John 
H.  Boswell,  Treasurer, 55  Broadway ;  or  to  any  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  namely :  A.  8.  Hatch,  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  James  Talcott.  S.  E.  Hlscox,  Sidney  Whlttcmore. 

N.  B.— The  Mission  House  is  within  short  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  Franklin-square  Statlrn  ot  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  .  _ 

The  I’reshytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  the  Lecture- 
room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  Feb.  6lh,  at  10 
o’clock  A.  M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alhaiiv  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany  (Rev. 
J.  H.  Fcob  pastor),  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  14th,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER.  Stated  Clerk. 


Dttsfnrss  ^Nfoticris. 


^akik<* 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeiitics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 
Grocers. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 

A  CARD. 

The  Executive  Committee  ot  the  Lincoln  Unlvei-slty  has 
commissioned  the  Rev.  Horatio  W.  Shaw  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Binghamton  to  assist  In  securing  the  funds  needed  to 
sustain  Its  rapidly  enlarging  work. 

They  affectionately  commend  him  to  the  confldeuoe  of 
the  churches  and  friends  of  this  work  In  the  Slate  of  New 
York.  We  ask  you  to  kindly  open  and  prepare  his  way,  to 
hear  patiently  his  api>eals,  to  make  a  generous  response, 
aud  to  send  him  on  with  your  “  God  speed.” 

EDWARD  WEBB,  Fin.  Sec.  Lincoln  University. 

Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  25th,  1882. 


DJI  per  year  can  be  easily  made  at  home  working 

for  E.  G.  EIDEOU’T  &  CO  ,  10  Barclay  street. 
New  York,  ^nd  for  their  catalogue  aud  full  particulars 


Drs.  Strong’s  Remedial  Institute, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  For  Nervous,  Lung,  Female  and 
Chronic  Diseases.  Turkish,  Russian,  Roman,  and  all  other 
Baths;  Electricity,  Swedish  Movement,  Spring  Waters,  etc., 
are  employed.  Bend  tor  circular. 


^Dibrttfsemcntis* 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE, 

CARPETS,  RUGS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS. 

649,  651,  &  655  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


TEMPERANCE! 

«:io&tracts  Taken  to  Sow  Every  To'wn  ‘^knee 
deep”  with  Temperance  Literature, 

At  5  cents  a  head,  without  any  labor  on  the  part  of  society 
or  Individual,  by  means  of  our  Class  Papers  and  (lostofQce 
delivery  system. 

Papers  furnished  (not  tracts),  sent  out  addressed,  wrap- 
pedland  mailed  separately  every  month  for  a  year  to  each 
Individual,  for  5  cents— or  semi-monthly  for  10  cents  a  year. 
Each  paper  contains  6.000  words,  the  matter  of  a  $1.50 book 
in  .a  year’s  Issue,  eighteen  different  papers  to  choose  from, 
each  for  a  special  class  ot  readers  or  special  field  of  work. 
Thi  8  for  »S.  one  hundred  persons  can  be  reacheil  every 
moi'th  for  a  year,  and  the  Individual  or  society  he  to  no 
trouble  in  distributing.  Every  one  will  subscribe  If  ask¬ 
ed,  when  it  Is  only  5  cents;  or  expense  to  society  for  a 
whole  town  Is  trifling.  Sample  of  each,  and  full  particu¬ 
lars,  fer  10  cents.  We  publish  Baud  ot  Hope  supplies,  in- 
cludlug  weekly  paper,  library,  badges,  pledges,  certlfl- 
caloH,  ple<lge  rolls,  etc.,  so  cheap  that  penny  collections 
pay  expenses  (sample  outfit  sent  for  25  cents,  full  particu¬ 
lars  free);  also  a  whole  library  at  $1.00;  tempt- ranee  story 
bool(B  at  2  cents  each  (samples  of  three  nuinbers  for  10 
cents).  Temperance  posters  Ic.  each;  samples  of  6  for  5 
cents  ;  many  other  suppliea,  all  at  prices  suited  to  general 
dl-trkbuilon.  Address  THE  Temperance  Revolution  Pub- 
LISHLNO  HOCBF.,  118  Hadisou  Bt ,  Chicago. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 


For  the 

Tear  ending 

lieecmber  3tst,  1SS1. 

. 894.702.957.92 

.  Annuity  Account. 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  i88i..  53 

Ann.  P.vvt’s.  I 

$30,141  81  1 

4,492  05  , 

998  00  1 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  isl,  1 

No.  ! 
882..  58  j 

Ann.  Pavt’s. 
$21,139  81 

4,338  '20 

>53  85 

Annuities  Issued .  .  6 

Annuities  Termin.ated . 

58 

■  ■  1 
$25,631  86  1 

i 

1 

58  1 

$23,631  86 

Insurance  Account. 

No.  1  Amount.  1 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1881.97,978  '  $306,003,164 
Risks  Assumed . 10,533  1  34,673,550  ' 

Policies  in  forcc.Jan.ist,  1882 
Risks  Terminated . 

No. 

.  101,490 
.  7,020 

Amoi,nt. 

$315,900,137 

24,775,577 

108,5X0  1 

$340,675,7*4  i 

108,510  1 

$340,675,714 

nr. 

Revenue  Account. 

cv. 

To  Balance  from  last  account 
**  Premiums  received 
"  Interest  and  Rents. 


$104,376,357  66 


By  paid  Death  Claims . 

“  “  Matured  Endowments . 

Total  claims— 

$6,365,373  49 

“  “  Annuities . 

“  “  Dividends . 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions  . 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 
$12,640,112  12 

“  “  Commissions  (payment  of  car- 

rent  and  extinguishment  of 

future) . 

“  “  Contingent  Guarantee  Acc’t 

“  “  Taxes  and  Assessments . 

“  “  Exiienses . 

“  “  Balance  to  New  Account.... 


$4,460,205  91 
1,905.167  58 


24,094  80 
2.947095  8$ 


3.303.*47  9* 


774,032  38 
504.564  35 
346.709  27 
795.525  07 
,.  83,618,413  97 

$104,376,357  66 


Hr. 


Balanoo  Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . $89,371,651  00 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  815,785  36 

"  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  19,364  78 

“  Agents’  Balances .  3,773  74 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund .  4,492,38304 


$94,702,957  92  I 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $47,565,84923 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds....  i9,-222,o3o  co 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  i6,6is,<x)o  00 

“  Real  Estate .  7,302.749  01 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  1,792,015  73 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,223,01764 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  883,958  55 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  98,337  76 

$94,702,957  92 


NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 
$12,000,000. 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which 
sh.-dl  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1882. 


run  rui  MiCM  K.irr.s  ciiarcf.u  tor  insi-rance  in  this  comi-anywere  Kboi  cEii  in  1879  aiioct  15  i-kk  cent 
O.N  ordinary  LITE  POI.IClES. 

Assets . 

New  York,  January  18,  1882. 


5<74,702,.)57  .92 


BO.URD  OI-  TRUSTEES. 


Km  lu-.iiicK  S.  Winston, 
Wiu.iAM  Betts, 

Sam  CHI.  E.  Siroi'i.ls, 
SaIU'EI.  .M.  t'OKNEI.L, 
l.t’tirs  RnrcNsoN, 
Wui.n.M  S.MiiTi  Brown, 
Samiu  i.  1).  Bmicock, 
Hkni,->  a  Smythe. 
WiLU.-.M  li.  Dodge, 


George  S.  Coe, 

JOHN  E.  Deveun, 
Martin  Baies, 
Seymour  L.  Hosted, 
Oliver  H.  1*ai,mer, 
Richard  A  MtCi  rdy, 
Jame;s  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 


Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 

Oliver  Hakriman, 
Thomas  Dickson. 
Henry  W.  Smuh, 

John  H.  Sherwood, 


George  H.  Andrews 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  P'.  Baker, 
Benj.  B.  She.k,man, 
J.Ts,  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcotp, 
Anson  Stager, 
F'kedekic  Ckomweli- 


lOUNTZE  BROTHERS. 

BANKERS, 

Ko.  I’20  BROADWAY  (Fjiuitable  Bnilding),  ATM  YORK. 

ISSUE 

LETTEI^S  of  CEEOIT 

AND 

lISrOTES 

AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

MAKE  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS. 


Brown  Brothers  &  CJo. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANQB 
ON 

lOABOA,  LIVERPOOL.  EDINBURGH,  BELFAST,  f^l 
ANTWERP,  BEBLLN,  BREHEN,  AHSTERDAH. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TBAYELLEBS 
Credi’ts,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  AU 
PARTS  OF  THE  WOELD ;  and  in  Francs,  km 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADAijOUPE. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  of  Monet  Bfr 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THBOUQT 

London  and  Paris.  Make  Colicetions  of  Braftf 
Drawn  Abroad  on  ail  Points  in  the  United  StatM 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  UniM 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

^  to  TkATELLERS.— Travellers*  Credits  Issued  slthoi 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repaf - 
mont :  In  Dollars,  tor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adJaosRt 
countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  tor  use  In  any  part  ot  tfet 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  ■( 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 


H.  victor  Newcomb,  Pmt. 

Gen.  IT.  S.  Grant,  Logan  C.  Murray,, 

Wllllaai  K. Travers,  John  J.  McCook, 

Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 

Directors, 

The  United  States  NatioDal  Bank, 

NEW  YORK. 

Accoun’ts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  CoRPORA’noss, 
AND  INDIVIDUALS,  SOLICITED. 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  Cashier. 

1882.  ~ 
37th  j^nniial  Statement 

OF  ’THE 

MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
Life  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Premiums  received  In  1881 . 

Interest  received  In  1881 . 


Balance  January  Ist,  1881 . 


$4,600,302  46 
1,812,920  87 


$5  813.223  33 
32,953,797  82 


038,767,021  IS 


Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

India  Shawls 

Having  made  large  purchases  at  very 
advantageous  prices  at 
the  recent 

London  Sales, 

A.  T.  Slewsrl  &  Co. 

wm  Offer 

GREAT  BARGAINS 


I  Expenditures  in  1881. 

I  Claims  by  Death .  .  $2,317,10136 

Endowments  and  .Annuities .  399.130  88 

,  Sum  ndered  Policies  .  484.879  10 

i  Dividends  or  Return  Premiums .  1,394,268  87 

I  (Paid  Policy  Holders,  $4,596,380  21) 

I  Expenses.  Including  Taxes .  695,362  16 

Profit  and  Loss,  Including  deficiency  on  Fore- 
I  closure  Sales  and  Premiums  on  Bonds  Pur¬ 
chased .  286,657  16 

$5,577,399  63 

Balance  January  Ist,  1882 .  33,189,621  62 

•38,767,081  16 

I  Assets,  January  1st,  1882. 

I  Cash  on  hand  and  In  Banks..  .  .  $607,617  33 

I  I/fans  on  United  States  Bonds  as  Collateral...  4,440,000  00 

I  United  States  Bonds,  par .  4.967,000  60 

i  State,  City,  and  County  Bonds,  par .  8,062,125  79 

i  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  Newark  AN  Y.  R.  R..  67.3,060  00 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  Pemberton  ft  N  T.  R.  R.  375.000  00 

First  Bonds  and  Mortgages  on  Real  Estate.  .  7,088,730  02 

Real  Estate,  Company’s  OlBco  Building,  New¬ 
ark .  283,463  49 

Real  Estate  purchased  on  foreclosure.  New 

York  and  New  Jersey .  2,455,149  38 

Premium  Loans  on  Policies  In  foroe .  3,915,209  61 

Mechanics’  National  Bauk  deposit,  $575,216.90, 

valued  at  60  per  cent.  .  346,130  14 

Premiums  lu  transit,  since  received  .  42,338  13 

Agents’  balances  and  cash  obligations .  34,881  28 


At  about 


ONE-HALF 

Of  former  prices  as  follows  : 

Beal  India 
Valley  Cashmeres, 
TJmritzers,  Deccas,  etc 

The  attention  of  parties  intending  to 
purchase  is  specially  iarited. 

Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  Bth  &  10th  Sts. 
V.VIvENTINES. 

LARGE  ASSORTMEN’r  OF  ALL  LEADING  MAKERS,  VIZ: 

Prang,  De  La  Rue,  HildeNheinier, 
Obpaclier  and  ethers. 

Mail  orders  receive  careful  attention. 

VAN  KLEEGK,  CLARK  &  CO., 

STATIONERS, 

236  BROADWAY,  NSW  YORK, 


OPPOSITE  P08TOFFICE. 


Interest  due  and  accrued .  $623,298  25 

Deferred  and  unreported  Pre¬ 
miums  on  Policies  in  force .  259,179  36 


$33,189,621  02 


882,477  61 


..  •34,072,099  23 


market  valoe  of  U.  S.  and 
other  Bonds  above  par,  • 
Dednrt  to  meet  possible  loss 
on  Real  Estate  taken  un¬ 
der  foreclosure,  •  •  • 


$1,832,307  00 


- _ 100,000,00 

$1,73-2,307  00 

Liabilities. 

Reserve  Fund,  4  per  cent.,  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Standard . $82,052,622  00 

Policy  Claims  In  process  ot  ad¬ 
justment .  664.528  00 

Dividends  due  and  unpaid .  1M,484  08 

Estimated  expenses  on  unre¬ 
ported  premiums,  10  per  cent.  25,917  94 

Premiums  paid  In  advance .  7,782  44 


$32,841,334 


Surplus  as  regards  Policy  Holders,  par 

values . •1,239,764  77 

Surplus  as  regards  Policy  Holders,  market 

values  .  •2,96.3,071  77 

By  the  New  York  standard  of  computation, 

the  Surplus  would  be . •6,188,196  77 

From  the  Surplus  os  above  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
payable  on  the  anniversary  of  Policies  entitled  thereto. 
Number  of  Policies  In  force  January  1st,  1882,  46,652. 
Insuring  $127,411,677. 

ASIZI  DODD,  President. 

DIRECTORS. 


HENRY  McFARLAN, 
AMZI  DODD, 
THEODORE  MACKNET, 
JAMES  B.  PEARSON, 
BENJ  C.  HILLER, 
EDWARD  A.  STRONG, 


FRED.  T.  FREL1NOHDV8EN, 
EDWARD  K.  WRIGHT. 
WILLIAM  CLARK, 

HORACE  N.  OONOAR, 
FREDERICK  H.  TEESE 
MARCUS  L.  WARD. 


Every  Policy  issued  by  this  Company  contains  the 
fullowiiig  Conditions,  and  Is  Absolutely 
Non-Furfeitable  ; 

In  case  of  I,ap8e,  after  two  or  more  Full  Years’  Premiums 
have  been  paid,  the  full  Pour  Per  Gent.  Reserve  Value  will 
bo  applied  by  the  Company,  at  the  option  of  the  Assured, 
In  either  of  two  ways :  Fikht-  Io  the  extension  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  Insurance,  for  such  period  as  the  full  value 
will  pay  for  at  the  Company’s  Published  Rates;  or  SKO 
ONU-On  surrender  of  the  Original  Policy  within  ’Three 
Months  from  date  of  I.4ip8e,  Ui  the  purchase  of  a  Paid-up 
Pollcj-.  ILLUSTRATION  :  A  party  Insures  at  Age  36,  for 
$10,600.  He))ay8bls  Preniluiiis  for  Ten  Years,  reocivlng 
the  large  Dlvldi-nds  of  the  Oompany.and  then  stO|>s  pay¬ 
ment  The  result  will  be  as  follows;  First- The  whole 
$10,000  Insurance  would  be  exteiideil  for  ’Ten  years  and 
Forty-six  days;  or  Sixxj.nd— He  would  receive  a  Paid-up 
Policy  for  $2,600. 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  2,  1882. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN  NEW  YORK. 
Sermon  Preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Sabbath  Morning,  Jan.  32d,  by  the  Pastor, 

Marvin  £.  Vincent,  D.D. 

“  Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her :  tell 
he  toxcet's  thereof.  Mark  ye  rcell  her  bulwarks,  con¬ 
sider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  genera¬ 
tions  following. xlviii.  12,  13. 

The  Psalmist  is  here  celebrating  God’s  protect¬ 
ing  care  of  Jerusalem  and  her  deliverance  from 
the  Assyrians.  He  is  moved  by  the  double  in¬ 
spiration  of  religion  and  patriotism.  After  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  Jehovah,  and  a  general 
laudation  of  the  glory  and  security  of  Zion,  he 
proceeds  to  tell  of  the  discomfiture  of  her  enemies 
and  of  the  impression  made  on  them  by  her  grand¬ 
eur  and  strength.  'The  mighty  host  with  its  cap¬ 
tains  did  but  look  upon  the  city  and  were  con¬ 
founded.  They  saw  it,  and  so  they  mar\’elled, 
they  were  troubled  and  hasted  away,  their  armies 
broken  as  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind. 
And  now  that  the  besiegers  are  gone,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  can  safely  go  forth  from  their  gates,  the 
Psalmist  calls  upon  them  to  come  out  and  walk 
round  the  city  wall,  and  consider  in  detail  the 
points  of  its  strength  and  beauty.  Count  those 
towers ;  mark  those  bulwarks ;  consider  those 
palaces,  and  lay  up  the  memory’  of  these  glories  in 
your  hearts  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  your  children. 

I  select  these  words  as  a  text  from  which  I  shall 
speak  to  you  to-day  on  the  position  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  on  this 
island. 

We  dwell  in  no  mean  city.  Our  home  is  beauti¬ 
ful  for  situation,  and  its  position  marks  it  as  the 
inheritress  of  a  groat  destiny,  which  on  some  sides 
at  least,  is  rapidly  fulfilling  itself.  The  mere  po¬ 
litical  economist  as  he  approaches  our  island  seat, 
flanked  with  its  two  rivers  and  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  the  Atlantic,  may  look  for  the  main 
agents  of  this  fulfilment  to  the  wharves  and  ship¬ 
ping,  the  high-built  warehouses  and  towering 
factory-chimneys.  The  Christian  student  will 
count  the  spires  of  the  churches.  Need  I  be  at 
pains  to  convince  you  that  the  true  basis  of  pros¬ 
perity  for  this,  as  for  all  cities,  is  religion  f  That 
all  development  which  ignores  this  is  dangerous  ? 
That  the  greater  the  material  bulk  and  power  and 
splendor,  without  the  restraint  and  guidance  of 
Christian  principle  and  sentiment  the  greater  will 
be  the  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
and  the  more  terrible  the  ultimate  disaster  ? 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  what 
a  responsibility  rests  upon  the  churches  and  Chris¬ 
tian  institutions  of  this  city.  They  are  literally 
the  towers  and  bulwarks  of  this  stronghold.  They 
have  the  most  to  say  and  do  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  New  York  city  shall  be  a  blessing  or 
a  curse  to  the  world. 

And  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as  following 
from  this  that  the  churches  regarded  as  denomi¬ 
nations,  have  duties  to  the  general  religious  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  city,  lying  in  their  denominational 
lines.  For,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  abstract 
good  or  evil  of  denominations,  they  are  a  fact; 
they  are  the  moulds  in  which  our  church  life  is 
mainly  cast.  Practically  the  church  exists  in  its 
denominations ;  and  nothing  which  calls  itself  a 
churoh  has  much  significance  apart  from  a  denom¬ 
inational  constituency.  These  denominations  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  several  bulwarks 
of  the  one  Zion ;  and  sound  policy  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  it  is  better  to  accept  this  fact  and 
turn  it  to  advantage  than  to  lose  power  by  ignor¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  entirely  compatible  with  a  large 
Christian  charity,  a  sincere  mutual  esteem,  a  gen¬ 
eral  cooperation,  that  each  religious  body  should 
thoroughly  man  its  own  bulwark;  that  each  de¬ 
nomination  should  press  its  work  on  the  lines  of 
its  own  ecclesiastical  polity  and  by  its  own  de¬ 
nominational  methods.  On  the  side  of  fellowship 
we  may  ignore  our  sectarian  differences ;  on  the 
side  of  organization  and  aggression  we  shall  do 
more  for  the  general  cause  by  keeping  in  line. 
Christian  courtesy  and  denominational  interchange 
are  delightful  things,  but  a  modern  preacher  very 
aptly  says  that  “no  courtesies  between  two  regi¬ 
ments  ever  yet  defeated  the  other  army.”  There 
are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  to  break  out 
from  ecclesiastical  order  is  to  promote  Christian 
unity.  Results,  however,  show  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  denominationalism  is  not  Christian  unity, 
but  individualism,  the  fruits  of  which  either  die 
with  it  or  sow  the  seeds  of  new  denominations. 

While  therefore  I  am  compelled  to  speak  of 
Presbyterianism  to-day,  let  it  be  understood  that 
I  speak  from  the  standpoint  not  of  denomination¬ 
al  rivalry,  but  of  Christian  policy  and  duty;  of 
the  relation  of  our  Church,  not  to  its  sister  bodies, 
but  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ  at  large. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  share  and  a  large 
one  to  bear  in  the  salvation  of  New  York.JJLet  us 
flx  our  eyes  on  that.  No  matter  what  other  de¬ 
nominations  are  doing.  Are  we  doing  our  work  ? 
Are  we  guarding  our  bulwark  ?  Are  we,  as  a 
Church,  to  this  city  all  that  we  ought  to  be  and  are 
capable  of  being  ? 

The  problem  which  the  churches  have  to  face  on 
this  island  is  not  only  a  very  large,  but  a  very  com¬ 
plex  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  includes  not  New 
York  only,  but  the  whole  country.  The  ideas  and  so¬ 
cial  and  religious  forces  which  are  generated  here, 
do  not  merely  return  upon  the  city  itself,  but  shape 
the  institutions  and  methods  of  a  thousand  smaller 
places.  A  great  city,  like  a  beating  heart,  propels 
its  life  to  the  extremities.  It  sets  the  patterns 
which  are  worked  into  the  social  and  church  and 
civic  life  of  the  farm  regions  and  of  the  country 
towns.  Christians  in  great  cities  are  too  often 
blinded,  by  the  number  and  richness  and  variety  of 
their  religious  privileges,  to  the  corresponding 
responsibility  which  those  privileges  entail.  The 
providential  economy  of  Christendom  has  always 
made  great  use  of  cities  as  Christian  centres ;  and 
such  profusion  of  Christian  power,  consecrated 
intellect,  taste,  beauty,  and  wealth  as  rallies  round 
the  metropolitan  church,  is  massed  at  one  centre 
just  as  the  water  is  massed  in  a  reser^’oir ;  not  to 
sparkle  and  be  looked  at,  but  constantly  to  press 
out  and  down  through  the  pipes  into  every  street 
and  into  every  home.  If  the  truth  can  apply  to 
one  Christian  more  than  to  another  it  is  preemi¬ 
nently  true  of  Christians  in  a  great  city  that  they 
live  not  unto  themselves. 

Secondly,  the  Church  in  New  York  has  to  deal 
with  an  endless  and  ever  shifting  variety  of  popu¬ 
lation.  I  know  noj  that  New  York  is  worse  than 
some  other  large  cities.  If  good  tends  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  cities,  so  also  does  evil.  But  New  York 
might  easily  bo  the  worst  of  cities,  and  would 
have.  In  that  event,  something  to  say  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact ;  since  we  have  not  only  our  oxen 
evil  to  deal  with,  but  that  of  every  other  country 
under  heaven.  Europe  sends  to  us  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  her  worst.  Vagabondage,  commun¬ 
ism,  infidelity,  fanaticism,  idleness,  fraud,  pour 
into  this  harbor  to  seek  a  new  and  larger  field  for 
themselves.  A  portion  of  this  stream  is  diffused 
abroad  over  the  country,  another  and  the  worst 
portion  is  taken  up  into  our  own  population.  The 
number  of  immigrants  for  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1877,  was  130,525;  for  1878,  1.53,207;  for 
1879,  250,565;  for  1880,  493,703;  for  1881,  716,868; 
making  a  total  in  five  years  of  1,744,868.  What 
a  motley  variety  this  embraces !  The  reports 
for  the  year  1880  show  emigration  to  this 
country  from  almost  every  part  of  the  hab¬ 
itable  globe  —  the  largest  number  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Canadian  French  mostly ; 
next  Germany ;  next  Ireland  ;  then  England,  then 
Sweden,  then  Norwaj’,  then  Austria,  Scotland, 
Italy,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Russia,  France, 
Wales.  What  a  variety  of  social  ideas,  customs, 
creeds,  modes  of  worship ;  what  varied  types  of 
manhood — from  the  soft,  pliant,  sensitive  child  of 
the  South  to  the  rough  viking  of  the  Northern 
snows.  Who  can  safely  predict  the  outcome  of 
such  a  jumble  of  elements  ?  Has  not  the  Church 


of  Christ  something  to  say  about  the  issue  ?  This 
thing  at  least  is  cei-tain,  the  outcome  will  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  the  xnoral  quality  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  which  holds  all  these  in  solution ;  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  certainly  something  to  do 
with  that  element. 

Thirdly,  The  population  of  the  island  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  shifting,  and  the  general  drift,  as 
you  know,  is  northward.  The  formation  of  the 
island  prevents  much  spreading  on  either  side,  and 
the  pressure  is  constantly  upward.  The  largest 
increase  in  population  in  a  down-town  ward,  from 
1870  to  1880,  was  7,408;  in  the  Seventh  Ward, 
bounded  bj*  Division,  Bowery,  and  the  East  River. 
Two  more  wards',  the  4th  and  5th,  lost  in  the  same 
period,  the  one  2,768,  the  other  958.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  12th  Ward,  bounded  by  80th,  158th, 
and  the  two  rivers,  increased  in  the  same  period 
over  34,000 ;  the  19th  Ward,  bounded  by  40th,  86th, 
East  River,  and  6th  Avenue,  increased  73,266 ;  the 
22d  Ward,  lying  between  the  same  limits,  north 
and  south,  and  extending  from  6th  Avenue  to  the 
North  River,  increased  45,917.  Take  the  four 
wards  next  south  of  these,  the  16th,  18th,  20th, 
and  21st,  forming  a  square  bounded  by  both  rivers 
and  by  40th  and  14th  streets,  and  we  have  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  four  of  43, 166.  So  that  in  seven  of 
the  upper  wards  of  the  city,  the  census  of  1880 
shows  an  Increase  of  nearly  200,000  in  ton  years, 
or  twenty  thousand  a  year. 

Now  this  movement  of  population  from  south  to 
north,  furnishes  the  two  great  problems  of  our 
Church  work;  which  may  be  respectively  styled 
the  dowxi-toxcn  and  the  up-town  question. 

And  first  as  to  the  doxcn-town  question. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the 
upward  drift  of  population  is  a  movement  not  only 
of  numbers,  but  of  wealth  and  social  position. 
These  latter  elements  habitually  abandon  the 
lower  wards,  and  plant  themselves  along  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Island  above  Fourteenth  street  and  not 
far  from  the  central  line.  It  is  an  equally  fami¬ 
liar  fact  that  Presbyterianism  has  kept  pace  with 
this  latter  movement.  Those  are  still  living  who 
remember  when  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  at 
its  strongest,  far  below  14th  street,  where  now  it  is 
at  its  weakest.  The  wealth  and  social  power,  I 
repeat,  have  moved  upward ;  but  those  lower 
wards  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  remained 
as  populous  as  before,  and  have,  as  we  have  seen, 
increased  somewhat  with  the  general  Increase. 
The  change  has  been  in  circumstances,  not  in 
numbers.  Certainly  it  would  have  seemed  to  bo 
the  obvious,  wise,  and  Christian  policy  for  our 
Church,  while  providing  for  the  upward  moving 
Presbyterians,  to  provide  also  for  maintaintng  her 
power  at  her  old  points.  It  is  wise  generalship 
to  guard  the  rear.  But  this  has  not  been  the 
Church’s  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  with¬ 
drawn  Its  wealth  and  influence,  built  its  co.stly 
edifices,  and  left  the  orgcanizations  which  once 
were  strong  centres  of  Christian  usefulness  to 
struggle  as  best  they  might  against  a  steady  dim¬ 
inution  in  numbers  and  financial  strength.  Look 
for  instance  at  the  old  Seventh  Church  where  a 
well  known  pastor  (still  living)  once  preached  to 
crowds,  and  hundreds  wore  born  again  and  added 
to  the  Church.  That  old  Seventh  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Broome  and  Ridge  streets,  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  Presbyterian  economy.  Standing 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  teeming  population,  it  is 
in  a  sorry  plight,  with  its  three  hundred  Sabbath- 
school  children  meeting  in  a  dismal  cellar,  its 
Bible  class  room  sodden  with  water  from  the 
heavy  rains,  its  roof  leaking,  its  audience- 
room  dilapidated  and  shabby,  its  people  able  to 
raise  only  about  $1,500  annually.  By  the  careful 
estimate  of  an  experienced  builder,  over  $5000  are 
necessary  for  in(f(syje«sa6/e  repairs.  There,  too,  is 
Allen  street,  once  thronged  with  an  active  congre¬ 
gation,  the  scene  of  great  religious  interest,  exert¬ 
ing  a  large  and  gracious  influence  upon  hundreds 
of  youth.  Two  years  ago,  after  having  stemmed 
the  e^tblng  tide  of  prosperity  as  long  as  it  could,  it 
applied  at  last  to  Presbytery  for  aid.  Its  church 
building  is  out  of  repair,  and  they  cannot  repair 
It.  The  salary  of  their  pastor,  never  too  large, 
has  had  to  be  cut  down,  and  their  doors  are  dark¬ 
ened  and  their  very  existence  imperilled  by  the 
elevated  railroad.  We  have  had  to  say  to  those 
churches,  We  cannot  give  you  the  funds  you  need, 
because  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  give  it 
to  us. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  repairing  two 
churches  and  paying  two  salaries.  It  is  a  larger 
question — whether  wo  propose  to  continue  in  our 
religious  work  in  that  region  the  same  small,  im¬ 
potent  policy  which  has  already  brought  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  name  into  disrepute  there.  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  best  to  repair  either  church.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  bo  bettor  to  remove 
Alien-Street  Church  to  some  other  place,  or  to 
combine  both  churches  at  an  intermediate  point. 
But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  however  many  centres  she  may  see  fit  to 
maintain  there,  should  maintain  them  on  a  genex'- 
oxts  scale.  People  in  that  region  are  no  less  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  attractions  of  comfortable  and  well- 
appointed  churches  than  people  at  Central  Park  ; 
and  they  should  have  them.  The  question  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  question  of  money.  Plant  one  or  more 
churches  as  attractive  as  that  which  Mr.  Jesup 
has  just  erected  in  Columbia  street;  give  their 
pastors  a  generous  support,  so  that  they  can  devote 
themselves  without  reserve  to  their  work;  and 
what  is  of  greater  moment,  furnish  each  pastor 
with  one  or  two  assistants,  who  shall  canvass  the 
neighborhood  constantly,  and  visit  the  people  in 
their  homes,  and  seek  out  their  children  for  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  invite  the  parents  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  let  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  pay 
the  bills,  feeling  that  she  is  honored  by  the  privi¬ 
lege — there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  building  up 
churches,  and  churches  too  which  will  soon  take 
a  great  part  of  their  support  upon  their  own 
hands.  The  present  condition  of  things  is  dis¬ 
graceful.  The  people  are  there  in  as  large  num¬ 
bers  as  ever.  There  are  souls  to  be  gathered 
there ;  the  unconverted  and  the  vicious  are  there ; 
the  children  swarm  there ;  and  there  are  people 
there  also  not  without  moans,  and  not  without  the 
disposition  to  help  on  Christian  work  in  that 
neighborhood,  if  they  can  only  see  the  work  inau¬ 
gurated  and  carried  on  on  a  policy  which  promises 
life  and  vigor  instead  of  lingering  extinction. 

One  great  trouble  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  is 
that  our  Now  York  Presbyterianism  is  practically 
Congregationalism.  We  exist  not  as  one  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Chxirch,  but  as  a  number  of  distinct  Presbyte¬ 
rian  congregations,  each  one  occupied  with  its  own 
interest;  and  one  man  saith  I  am  of  Paul,  and 
another  I  am  of  Apollos.  The  whole  body  Is  xiot 
fitly  framed  together  and  compacted.  The  head 
does  practically  say  to  the  foot,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  It  is  not  a  healthful  condition  of  things. 
Such  a  body  cannot  grow  up  together  into  an  holy 
temple  unto  the  Lord.  I  abominate  High  Church 
pretensions  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  I  do  wish 
that  we  and  our  extreme  Churchly  friends  could 
divide  up  the  churchly  sentiment  so  that  they 
should,  have  a  little  less  and  wo  a  little  more. 

And  there  is  another  thing  which  It  is  as  well 
we  should  face.  There  is  a  question  on  trial  on 
this  island — a  .vcrjou.viiuestion — this  namely,  What 
Chxn-ch  is  best  adapted  to  xeach  the  xnasses  ?  And 
that  question,  as  it  touches  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  takes  this  form :  Can  that  Chuxrh  e.cist  and 
thrive  only  in  a  respectable  neighborhood  ?  Can  tliat 
Church  meet  the  wants  of  both  extremes  of  society, 
or  of  only  one  ?  That  is  the  shape  of  the  question, 
and  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  what 
kind  of  an  answer  any  thouglitful  Christian  will  be 
likely  to  give  on  a  careful  study  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  work  below  Fourteenth  street  and  east  of 
Broadway.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  population 
in  the  two  wards  occupied  by  the  Seventh  and 
Alien-Street  Churches  is  greater  by  nearly  11,000 


than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  New  York 
Presbyterianism  meets  that  fact  with  tlie  two  fee¬ 
blest  churches  within  its  bounds. 

But  I  must  pass  now  to  the  other  question— the 
xip-town  problem.  I  have  already  called  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  remarkable  increase  of  population 
In  the  upper  wards.  Not  only  people '(fho  have  no 
Church  relations,  but  a  great  many  who  have  been 
members  of  churches  in  this  neighborhood,  for 
example,  are  moving  up  into  these  newly-settled 
portions  of  the  city.  If  you  have  not  gone  over 
that  ground,  you  can  have  little  idea  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  filling  up.  Take  the  section  on 
the  east  side  above  116th  street,  where  the  island 
swells  outward  just  before  reaching  Haidem  river. 
That  section  has  the  appearance  of  an  older  com¬ 
munity,  so  thoroughly  and  well  is  it  built  up,  and 
With  such  a  general  aspect  of  stable  respectability. 
Take  the  section  just  north  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  Station  at  106th  street — the  strip  between 
the  Viaduct  and  Second  avenue,  from  106th  to  116th 
streets.  The  rate  at  which  population  is  coming 
in  and  building  going  on,  is  amazing.  On  exam¬ 
ining  the  matter  last  Winter,  I  found  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  two-thirds  of  all  the  building  in  the 
city  was  in  the  12th  and  19th  Wards,  900  buildings 
being  erected  in  the  12th,  and  675  in  the  19th.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Park,  from  72d  street  upward, 
you  find  the  houses  scattering,  but  at  122d  street 
you  plunge  almost  abruptly  into  a  well-settled  sec¬ 
tion,  where  new  buildings  are  going  up  on  every  side. 
Now  I  ask  again.  Is  it  not  sound  policy,  is  it  not 
thes«mjj/es<  common-sense  for  a  denomination  which 
has  any  respect  for  its  own  traditions,  and  any  de¬ 
sire  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  meet 
this  upcoming  population  with  churches  and  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  and  ministers  ?  Could  you  go  over 
these  regions  street  by  street,  your  hearts  would 
leap  at  the  grand  opportunities  for  Christian  en¬ 
terprise  lying  open  to  the  first-comer,  and  perhaps 
as  suddenly  sink  as  you  should  remember  the 
strange  apathj’  which  seems  to  pervade  the  Church 
on  this  subject.  Can  we  not  see  for  ourselves  how 
a  little  prudent  forecast  in  this  direction  has 
paid  ?  Five  years  ago  the  two  beautiful  churches 
at  Harlem  wore  ready  to  die  under  their  load  of 
debt.  The  Romanists  were  already  arranging  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans ;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  ready  to  let 
it  go,  saying  "  It  is  not  needed.  It  is  one  church 
too  many.”  Christian  liberality  saved  both  those 
churches.  To-day  they  are  jewels  in  our  crown. 
Only  a  few  weeks  since  I  preached  in  the  Puritan 
Church,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  seats  filled 
with  an  intelligent  people,  as  I  learned  how  it  was 
difficult  any  longer  to  find  an  eligible  pew,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  faces  of  some  of  my  own  valued 
church  members,  who  had  found  a  pleasant  Chris¬ 
tian  home  there,  and  a  field  of  active  usefulness. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  fall  into  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  associations  of  an  Episcopal  or  Methodist 
or  Baptist  church  —  my  mind  ran  back  to  the 
contrast  of  the  dark  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
church  must  bo  wrecked  for  the  want  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  I  thanked  God  and  took  cour¬ 
age.  The  Church  is  needed,  and  the  day  will  come 
ore  long  when  she  will  be  able  to  stretch  out  her 
hand,  and  repay  to  some  other  feeble  enterprise 
the  generosity  which  saved  her  life. 

Or  go  down  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Central 
Park,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues — that 
region  swarming  with  apartment  houses.  That 
ward  now  contains  117,000  people;  and  that  re¬ 
gion  is  commanded  by  a  beautiful  and  well-ap¬ 
pointed  church  (Dr.  Wilson’s),  Including  over  KiO 
families,  saved  to  Presbyterianism,  and  given  to 
bless  that  neighborhood  through  a  little  timely 
liberality. 

Such  are  the  results  which  show  the  wisdom  of 
forecast  in  our  Church  matters.  But  now  the  call 
for  such  forecast  is  more  pressing  than  ever. 
Draw  a  line  across  the  island  from  the  little 
church  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  avehsje  and  84th 
street,  to  the  86th  street  or  Yor^iye  ’ 

tween  Third  and  Lexlnglon  ave  and  imrth  of 
that  line  up  to  125th  street,  where  the  Harlem 
First  Church  stands,  there  is  but  one  Presbyterian 
enterprise,  and  that  in  its  infancy.  With  that  sin¬ 
gle  exception,  there  is  not  a  church,  chapel,  or 
mission  of  our  order.  And  of  that  exception  I 
may  as  well  speak  now.  Last  Winter,  the  section 
from  106th  to  110th  streets,  between  Madison  and 
Second  avenues,  was  carefully  studied.  We  found 
buildings,  usually  for  the  accommodation  of  two 
or  three  families,  going  up  as  by  magic.  We  were 
told  that  the  population  had  doubled  in  two  years. 
A  flourishing  Baptist  church  was  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  corner  of  111th  street,  and  the  Metho¬ 
dists  were  rapidly  completing  a  handsome  chapel 
on  109th  street,  just  west  of  the  Viaduct.  During 
the  Summer,  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  form  the  beginning  of  a 
church  enterprise.  The  only  place  they  could 
find  was  a  schoolroom  on  106th  street,  near  Third 
avenue.  There  they  met  and  organized  a  Sabbath- 
school.  As  soon  as  we  could  got  possession,  the 
Church  Extension  Committee  rented  a  little  wood¬ 
en  chapel  on  111th  street,  near  Lexington  avenue, 
and  instituted  preaching  services.  Meanwhile  we 
had  purchased,  by  the  aid  of  a  legacy,  happily  left 
us,  four  lots  on  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and 
11.3th  street.  Last  Thursday  evening  a  week  ago  a 
commission  of  Presbytery  organized  in  that  little 
chapel  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  We  ordained 
five  elders ;  tw’enty-six  persons  presented  letters. 
Tlie  minister  said  there  wore  enough  more  in¬ 
tending  to  do  so  to  make  up  eighty.  That  is 
within  three  as  many  as  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant.  But  I  ask  you  to  note 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  is  the  first  church  or- 
ganizeil  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nexc  Yox'k  since  1872. 
Ten  years  have  passed.  In  that  time  two  of  our 
churches  have  been  disbanded,  and  this  one  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  organized.  Now  the  money 
we  had  on  hand  tor  all  this  advance  movement 
is  about  exhausted  by  the  purchase  of  our  lots. 
This  new  church  is  small  and  poor  yet,  and  wo 
must  get  it  housed  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  a 
lease  of  the  little  chapel  which  they  occupy  could 
bo  obtained  for  less  than  oxie  year.  Besides  this, 
there  are  two  more  points  which  we  are  anxious  to 
occupy  at  the  earliest  moment — one  on  the  west 
side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Seventh  aveneo  and 
123d  or  124th  street,  and  the  other  on  the  oast.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  116th  street  and  Second  ave¬ 
nue.  As  regards  this  west  side  movement,  a  word 
more  is  necessary.  The  property  once  occupied 
by  the  Manhattanvillo  Church,  now  disbanded,  at 
tlie  corner  of  126th  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  has 
been  sold.  The  Sabbath-school,  however,  has 
been  steadily  maintained  there  under  the  care  of 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans.  As  soon  as  the  sale 
shall  be  consummated,  this  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  will  beturned  out  of  doors  without  shelter. 
No  hall  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Man- 
hattanville  property  shall  be  applied  to  a  new  en¬ 
terprise  in  the  neighborhood  of  124th  street  and 
Seventh  avenue;  but  lots  on  the  west  side  are 
much  higher  than  those  on  the  east,  and  the  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  received  will  not  buy  the 
latxd  for  a  church,  to  say  nothing  of  erecting  a 
building  even  for  a  Sabbath-school.  I  need  not 
speak  to  you  business  men  of  the  changes  in  the 
value  of  property.  A  lot  which  may  be  bought  for 
$5,000  to-day,  may  be  held  at  a  much  higher  prictj 
next  month  or  even  next  week.  Every  year  we  de¬ 
lay  narrows  our  choice  of  eligible  sites,  and  i  a- 
creases  their  price.  In  short,  it  is  in  the  intere  st 
of  Presbyterianism  in  this  city ;  but  what  is  more 
important,  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  Christ’s  kingdom 
and  of  the  salvation  of  souls  that  we  should  inau¬ 
gurate  at  once  tico  church  enterprises  in  the  upyer 
part  of  the  island,  in  addition  to  the  one  alro(hdy 
mentioned.  It  is  said  by  some  that  there  are  tht^se 
who  are  ready  to  help  as  soon  as  they  know  the 
facts,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  Presbytery  has  a 


definite  policy.  The  Church  may  know  the  facts 
if  she  will,  and  could  have  known  them  long  ago. 

I  have  myself  placed  statements  of  the  facts  before 
the  churches,  by  the  thousand.  Last  Winter  three 
public  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the  situation 
was  clearly  set  forth  on  a  map,  and  with  minute 
detail.  All  this,  to  saj’  nothing  of  the  statements 
made  by  individual  pastors  from  their  pulpits,  and 
by  the  Presbytery’s  committee  through  the  relig¬ 
ious  journals.  There  is  no  excuse  for  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  As  for  a  definite  policy,  no  policy 
can  bo  more  definite  or  ciear.  We  are  satisfied 
that  the  growth  of  population  requires  three  new 
churches  in  the  upper  wards.  We  have  canvassed 
those  w’ards  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness, 
in  some  cases  going  through  sections  street  by 
street,  and  counting  the  number  of  new  buildings : 
and  w'e  are  prepared  to  say  to  the  Church  just 
where  these  now  enterprises  ought  to  be  planted. 
Wo  cannot  bo  accused  of  vagueness  in  our  policy. 
Our  policy  is  to  push  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
our  denominational  lines,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
say  to  the  Church,  Plant  your  fortresses  here  and 
here  and  here.  The  only  question  now  is,  how  the 
Church  will  meet  us.  The  land  is  there ;  will  the 
Church  go  up  and  possess  it  ?  The  people  are 
there — many  of  them  Presbyterians,  many  of  them 
nothing  at  all.  Will  the  Church  give  its  own  chil¬ 
dren  a  fold  and  a  shepherd,  who  shall  bring  in 
other  sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold  ? 

Lot  us  remember,  brethren,  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
deceived  in  this  matter  of  Church  growth.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  number  of  strong  churches  in 
this  section  of  the  Island,  the  growth  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  has  not  been  what  its  wealth  and  strength 
have  warranted.  I  have  told  you  already  that  the 
organization  of  one  Church  in  ton  years  is  offset 
by  the  disbandment  of  tico.  The  upward  advance 
of  the  Church  thus  far  has  boon  transfer,  not  colo¬ 
nization.  The  strength  on  the  higher  ground  has 
been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  lower.  As  we 
have  strengthened  above  14th  street,  we  have  cor¬ 
respondingly  weakened  below.  There  are  no  more 
old,  strong  down-town  churches  to  move  up,  and 
the  work  in  the  new  region  must  bo  done,  if  done 
at  all,  by  these  stronger  churches  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  points  of  power.  That  is  not  growth  which 
blooms  at  the  top  while  the  root  is  rotting. 

There  is  yet  time  for  us  to  redeem  ourselves ; 
but  what  we  do  wo  must  do  quickly.  Society  is 
fast  crystallizing  in  those  upper  sections  of  the 
island.  Presbyterian  families,  unable  to  find  a 
convenient  church  of  their  own  order,  are  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  with  other  denominations ;  and 
when  they  are  once  settled  and  have  become  used 
to  their  now  surroundings,  they  will  not  readily 
change.  This  question  is  not  merely  one  of  ad¬ 
vancing  our  limits ;  it  is  also  one  of  keeping  our 
own  children  within  our  own  fold. 

And  the  question  now  is  narrowed  down  to  one 
point,  and  that  is  money.  I  know  there  is  money 
in  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  by  the  way  in  which  it 
is  given  for  other  things.  The  General  Assembly’s 
tables  for  1881  show  contributions  for  that  year 
amounting  to  nearly  $750,000,  for  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions,  ministerial  education  and  relief, 
erection  of  churches  in  the  We.st,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters  ;  and  after  that,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  which  do  not  appear  in  the  tables.  It 
is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  New  York  Presby¬ 
terian  churches’  contributions  for  1881  were  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  And  you  are  further  to  re¬ 
member  th.at  the  Presbytery  of  Now  York  carries 
on  its  own  work  here  without  drawing  upon  the 
Boards  of  the  Church.  Not  a  cent  of  the  money 
contributed  to  those  Boards  goes  to  maintiiin  any 
Presbyterian  institution  in  New  York,  with  the 
single  exception  of  a  few  hundreds  to  the  little 
Bohemian  church.  And  out  of  this  sura,  how 
much  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  extending 
our  borders  ?  For  the  two  years  before  last,  the 
churches  gave  annually  to  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  about  $12,000.  Of  this,  about  $4,800 
each  year  was  in  the  shape  of  special  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  removal  of  debts.  Last  year,  through 
the  special  efforts,  we  received  about  $18,000. 
When  you  take  out  of  this  the  Interest  of  $47,500, 
which  we  are  carrying  for  two  or  three  weak 
churches  —  appropriations  for  supplies,  assess¬ 
ments,  .salaries  of  pastors  in  feeble  churches — it 
requires  no  great  mathematical  talent  to  estimate 
how  much  remains  for  Church  Extension  proper. 

We  want  for  our  work  at  least  one  hundked  thou¬ 
sand  doluahs.  We  paid  for  our  four  lots  on  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue  and  113th  street  $22,000.  At  that  rate 
you  see  how  fast  even  so  large  a  sum  as  $100,000 
melts  away.  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Committee  to  put  whatever  they  appropriate  to 
the  now  enterprises  in  the  form  of  a  lien,  without 
interest,  on  the  church  property,  to  bo  returned 
and  held  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Committee 
when  the  churches  shall  have  gained  sufficient 
strength.  I  may  also  say  that  I  hold,  from  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  a  sister  church,  an  offer  of  $25,000  on 
condition  that  $75,000  more  shall  be  raised.  I 
leave  the  matter  with  you.  Facts  are  the  strong¬ 
est  appeal.  Remember  that  in  this  matter  you 
are  working  for  the  future — tliat  your  children 
maj’  be  able  to  point  the  generations  following  to 
our  towers  and  bulwarks  unimpaired  in  numbers 
and  in  strength. 

YE  ASK  AMISS. 

"Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  name,  that  irill  1 
do." — John  xiv.  13. 

Probably  there  were  no  words  tliat  our  Saviour 
uttered  that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  discus¬ 
sion  than  the  above.  When  wo  I’cad  them  we  ask 
ourselves.  Will  He  really  do  it  ?  Does  He  mean 
what  Ho  saj’s  ?  And  then  we  ask  for  a  largo  gift, 
it  may  be  of  money,  or  something  for  our  comfort 
or  ease ;  and  when  we  find  it  not  granted  we  won¬ 
der  if  those  arc  His  very  words. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  we  do  not  consider  the 
conditions  on  which  this  promise  is  made.  Wo  must 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  those  who  are  abiding  in 
Christ  and  in  whom  He  is  abiding-  "  It  ye  abide 
in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.”  And 
if  we  are  abiding  in  Christ  we  shall  not  ask  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  in  accord  with  His  will ;  His  will 
will  bo  our  will,  and  our  will  will  bo  His  will. 
“And  this  is  the  confidence  that  we  have  in  Him, 
that  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  Ills  will,  He 
hcareth  us.  And  if  wo  know  that  Ho  hcaroth  us, 
whatsoever  we  ask,  wo  know  that  we  have  the  pe¬ 
titions  that  we  desired  of  Him.” 

Another  condition  is  that  we  be  full}’  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  Him.  He  will  abide  in  us  only  when  we 
are  wholly  given  up  to  Him  and  His  service ;  a 
complete  abandonment  of  ourselves,  our  whole 
bodies,  souls,  and  spirits ;  “a  living  sacrifice,  holy, 
acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  ser- 
•(’ice.”  Of  course  the  world  will  call  us  peculiar; 
but  are  not  or  should  not  all  His  children  be  pe¬ 
culiar  'i  His  blessed  Word  tells  us  that  “  If  ye  will 
obey  My  voice  indeed,  and  keep  My  covenant,  then 
ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  Mo  above  all 
people.” 

Again,  if  we  are  abiding  in  Jesus  w’O  shall  obey 
the  injunction  “  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,” 
but  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds, 
that  we  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  accept¬ 
able  and  perfect  will  of  God.  Mark  how  His 
Word  reads,  that  we  may  prove  or  try  what  His 
will  is ;  and  when  w’e  do  this  w’c  are  certain  of 
an  answer  to  our  request,  for  we  ask  Him  for  the 
very  thing  He  desires  to  give  us.  If  we  regard  in¬ 
iquity  in  our  hearts,  the  Lord  will  not  hoar  us ; 
nor  will  He  if  our  reijuest  is  not  a  proper  one. 
“Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss, 
that  ye  may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts  [or  pleas¬ 
ures].” 

Another  condition  is  faith.  A  great  trouble  with 
many  is  that  they  go  to  God  with  their  re<iuest,  but 
have  no  idea  that  He  is  going  to  grant  it.  As  a  bro¬ 


ther  who  had  lost  his  cattle,  said  in  prayer-meeting 
the  other  day :  while  hunting  for  them,  the  thought 
suggested  itself  to  ask  God  to  lead  him  to  where 
the  cattle  were,  and  he  said  “  I  did,  but  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  that  He  would  do  it.”  Is  not  this 
the  spirit  and  feeling  most  of  God’s  children  go  to 
Him  in ;  and  would  not  the  wonder  be  if  such  pray¬ 
ers  were  ever  answered  ?  The  great  sin  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to-day  is  unbelief.  They  take  God’s  Word 
to  mean  something  less  than  its  face  value,  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  it  w’as  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah:  “If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall 
not  be  established.” 

“  Thou  hast  prayed  for  much 
In  the  time  that’s  past ; 

Thou  must  still  pray  on. 

For  thy  wants  come  fast. 

Now  ask  wh.it  ye  will 
From  His  boundless  store; 

The  Father  is  able 
To  give  much  more.” 

Geokge  Quinan. 

NordhotT,  Cal. 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  SCHOOLS  vs.  MORMONISM. 

While  this  sudden  uprising  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  against  Mormonism  is  wonderfully  en¬ 
couraging,  the  Women’s  Executise  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  is  deeply  anxious  that  the  move¬ 
ment  should  be  turned  to  immediate  practical  ac¬ 
count.  From  constant  testimony  received,  hope 
of  success  against  this  evil  now’  poisoning  our 
body  politic,  lies,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the 
education  of  the  children  Into  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge  and  habits. 

To  this  end,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  es¬ 
tablished  already  about  forty  schools  in  different 
points  in  Utah  and  Idaho,  employing  over  fifty 
teachers.  The  support  of  these,  by  direction  of 
the  General  Assembly,  is  given  to  the  women  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  Women’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Home  Missions,  organized  especially  to  the 
above  end,  is  yet  privileged  to  receive  gifts  to  the 
school  department  of  Home  Missions  from  any 
one  who,  even  as  a  good  citizen,  desires  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  a  most  gigantic  fraud.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  therefore  calls  urgently  just  at  this  crisis 
for  lax'ge  gifts,  that  Utah  may  at  once  bebeleagured 
by  the  armies  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  There  are 
many  more  points  where  a  foothold  might  at  once 
be  secured. 

Every  $650  or  $800  or  $1,000  will  build  a  chapel,  to 
be  used  for  school-room  as  well.  Every  $450  will 
support  a  teacher  for  a  year.  Smaller  sums  w’ill 
furnish  the  school-rooms,  etc. 

Contributions  may  bo  sent  to  Mrs.  M.  E.  Boyd, 
23  Centre  street.  New  York  city  (P.  O.  box  1938). 

In  behalf  of  Women’s  Executive  Committee, 

F.  E.  H.  Haines,  Secretary. 
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“THE  SUN  DO  MOVE.” 

Rev.  Jolm  Jasper  is  the  pastor  of  the  Sixth  Mt. 
Zion  Baptist  Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  one  of 
the  leading  celebrities  of  tliat  city.  His  is  the 
largest  and  w’ealthiest  congregation,  and  as  he 
is  an  original  and  strictly  good  man,  his  fame 
has  gone  abroad.  Throughout  the  South  he  is 
regarded  as  the  most  eminent  of  colored  di¬ 
vines.  He  is  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  lias 
been  a  preacher  during  the  last  forty  -  one 
years,  having  adopted  the  clerical  profession 
when  a  slave.  His  sermons  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  w’idely  quoted  in  the  newspapers. 
He  is  particularly  known  as  the  author  of  the 
theory  which  he  has  summed  up  in  the  form¬ 
ula  “  The  sun  do  move  ” — that  is  to  say,  the 
earth  is  tixed,  and  the  orb  of  light  turns  around 
it.  Having  been  disappointed  in  my  desire  to 
hear  the  reverend  gentleman  preach  his  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  sun,  I  called  at  his  residence  to  get 
from  his  own  Ups  a  statement  of  his  theory,  or 
at  least  some  points  in  relation  thereto.  I 
found  him  seated  reading  the  Bible  and  smok¬ 
ing  a  pipe  in  a  cosy  little  room  in  his  two- 
story  frame  dwelling  on  St.  James  street,  and 
he  readily  consented  to  lay  aside  his  silver  spec¬ 
tacles  and  converse  on  his  favorite  topic.  The 
Doctor  is  a  tall,  powerfully-built  man,  jet  black, 
and  though  his  hair  is  slightly  tinged  w’ith  gray, 
still  strong  and  preserved.  His  dress  was  not 
of  the  usual  clerical  cut ;  but  that,  of  course, 
is  a  small  matter  to  a  man  who  is  ready  to  be 
a  martyr  in  defence  of  his  faith. 

Having  been  furnished  with  a  printed  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  sermon  on  the  sun,  I  propounded 
my  first  question  :  “  What,  Doctor,  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  point  of  your  doctrine?” 

“  The  Bible,  and  Bible  stric’ly — I  goes  by  that 
intirely.  I  bases  my  teachings  on  nothing  but 
what  1  or  any  man  can  find  in  the  Scriptures. 
For  all  what  1  say,  I  gives  the  p’ints  as  laid 
(low’ll  there,  chapters  and  verses.  I  am  no 
grammarian,  having  had  no  learning  like  other 
preachers  w’ho  have  been  to  the  colleges  and 
seminaries,  and  I  uses  no  big  words  ;  but  I 
know  what  I  say  always,  and  intend  to  stick 
to  the  Bible  as  long  as  there  is  life  in  my  body. 
Many  turn  up  their  nose  at  my  preaching,  but 
they’re  just  opposing  me  because  they  can’t 
draw  the  congregation  that  I  can.  They  have 
done  drapped  now  since  they  see  all  the  world 
is  on  my  side,  w’hite  and  black  ;  but  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  still  in  them,  only  they’re  afeard  to  let 
it  come  out.  I  have  been  preaching  this  ser¬ 
mon  on  the  rotation  of  the  sun  for  some  seven 
years,  though  I  ahvays  saw’  it  was  the  truth. 
I  began  to  preach  it  first  as  a  caution  to  the 
people  to  mend  their  ways,  by  way  of  showing 
how  it  was  in  the  i>ower  of  the  Lord  to  punish 
them  for  their  sins.  Some  preacher’s  got  in  my 
pulpit  by  accident,  or  when  I  was  absent,  and 
denounced  my  course  ;  when  I  returned,  I  come 
out  squarely  with  the  whole  truth  as  I  now’  give 
it.  On  that  Sunday  I  preached  in  the  morning 
on  the  sun’s  rotation,  and  in  the  evening  an¬ 
other  sermon  on  the  whale  swallowed  by  Jonah 
— no,  I  should  have  said  Jonah  swallowed  by 
the  whale.  The  audience  intirely  agreed  with 
me  both  times,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
idea  has  been  spreading.  The  editors  took  it 
up,  commenced  to  write  about  it  in  their  pa¬ 
pers,  and  other  preachers  preached  against  me. 
I  kept  right  on,  and  intend  to  speak  out  the 
truth  for  the  people’s  souls  if  I  be  killed  for  it 
two  minutes  after  I  says  it— everybody  can  be 
sure  of  that.  I  aint  afraid  to  speak  what  I 
think,  and  what  I  hold  is  all  in  the  Bible.  No¬ 
body  can  go  against  that,  or  they’ll  get  the 
w’orst  of  it.” 

“  Have  you  been  successful  lecturing  ?  ” 

“  Y'es.  I  went  to  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  with  a  young  man  as  my  treas¬ 
urer  and  agent.  I  preached  everywhere,  and 
seven  sermons  in  New  Jersey.  I  did  not  go  to 
New  York  becxiuse  the  young  man  got  tired, 
and  we  had  to  return  to  Riehmowd.  I  was 
successful,  and  the  people  that  heard  me  said 
they  couldn’t  see  how  a  man  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders  could  speak  so  w’ise  and  have  so 
much  to  say.  One  white  man  in  Washington 
tried  to  catch  me,  but  he  didn’t.  He  got  up  in 
the  congregation  and  said  ‘Mr.  Speaker,  I 
w’ould  like  to  ask  you  a  question.’  ‘Ask  it  on,’ 
said  I.  >  You  say  the  sun  rises  and  the  sun 
sets  ;  now  where  does  it  go?  ’  I  immediately 
referred  him  to  the  first  chapter,  fifth  verse,  of 
Ecclesiastes,  w’here  it  says  that  the  sun  aris- 
eth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down  and  hastcuieth  to 
the  place  where  he  arose.  Then  all  the  audi¬ 
ence  ai)plauded  me  and  clapped  their  hands. 
In  Philadelj)hia  they  got  to  fighting  about  me, 
and  things  was  warm.  One  colored  man  came 
up  to  me  for  to  rebuke  me.  He  said  ‘  You  old 
fool  Southern  nigger,  what  you  come  up  here 
for  among  the  most  distinguishedest  and 
learningest  men  in  the  world  ?  Go  back  South 
with  your  old  foolish  idea,  where  you  belong, 
or  you’ll  be  sent  back  there  nailed  up  in  a  pine 
box.’  I  thought  that  was  rude  to  rebuke  a 
man  before  he  was  heard,  so  I  got  up  and 
preached  my  sermon,  and  so  convinced  them 
all  that  the  rebukers  retracted,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  wept,  and  they  all  hugged  and  kissed  me 
—all  them,  if  I  had  let  them.” 

“  I  suppose,  doctor,  you  are  aware  that  sci¬ 
ence  is  alleged  to  be  in  conflict  with  your  the¬ 
ory  of  the  solar  system  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  knows  it,  but  they  can’t  prove  they’re 
right.  Notice  what  I  say.  In  Revelation,  chap¬ 
ter  seven,  verse  one,  it  is  laid  down,  ‘And  after 
these  things  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four 
winds  of  the  earth  that  the  wind  should  not  blow 
on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.’ 


So,  you  see,  we  are  living  on  a  four-corn 
earth,  which  is  fixed  and  steady  in  the 
Now,  as  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  arount 
earth  (which  is  square  and  cannot  roll),  1 1 
already  told  you  the  pints  as  laid  down  in 
clesiastes.  Joshua  made  the  sun  to  st 
still,  it  is  true,  for  a  short  time  ;  but  afterw 
it  commenced  to  move  around  its  usual  cou 
and  has  been  moving  on  ever  since.  We  h 
strict  Bible  authority  to  believe  these  fac 
argues  for.  There  is  other  pints  about 
subject  referred  to  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  v 
the  Amorites,  may  be  stronger  than  the  o 
printed  in  the  sermon  ;  but  I  just  quotes  th 
when  I  gets  up  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  scienci 
is  all  wrong  where  it’s  against  the  Bible, 
friend  of  mine  sent  me  down  from  Philadelp 
the  works  of  nine  philosophers,  and  I  lool 
over  them  and  nearly  read  one  through  ;  b 
I  got  tired  and  didn’t  finish  it.  No  two  of  th( 
agree.  One  philosopher  says  the  sun  is  di 
taut  from  the  earth  sixty  million  miles,  an 
ther  seventy,  another  eighty,  another  nine 
(leaving  out  the  fractions),  anil  one  goes  so 
as  to  put  the  figures  at  104,000,000.  T 
know  nothing  about  it ;  no  one  can  excep 
gets  it  from  the  Bible.  There  is  puzzles  in 
Bible  for  me,  because  I  has  to  spell  out  all 
big  words,  and  some  parts  I  would  not  read 
the  pulpit,  because  I  don’t  want  to  be  laugh 
at  by  the  congregation.  I  am  no  grammaria 
and  got  no  learning  except  what  I  gave  m; 
self ;  but  I  can  spell  out  all  the  texts  here  a 
home  by  myself,  though  I  have  to  feel  my  way 
through  the  Bible  in  these  parts  just  like  a 
blind  man  do  his  way  in  the  streets.” 

“  What  salary  do  you  get  ?  ” 

“  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 
The  committee  have  been  trying  for  many 
years  to  raise  it,  but  I  wont  let  ’em.  I  preach¬ 
es  for  the  people’s  souls ;  I’m  not  grovelling 
after  money,  and  don’t  care  for  any  more. 
This  is  a  free  State  now,  and  I  own  consider¬ 
able  property.  I’ve  just  given  an  order  to  sell 
all  my  houses  and  lots  except  this  I  live  in,  so 
that  my  first  wife  (divorced)  can’t  get  any  of 
my  savings,  and  if  I  see  cause  I’ll  sell  this  one 
in  which  I  live  with  my  son’s  family.  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  that  woman.  She 
went  and  married  another  man,  and  ever  since 
has  been  trying  to  shorten  my  (lays  in  order  to 
get  my  property,  by  infiuencing  my  children. 
She’s  threatened  my  life  three  times,  and  she 
done  tried  to  kill  me  once  by  putting  poison  in 
my  cup.  I  drunk  it,  but  the  doctors  saved 
me.  She  is  still  after  me.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
her,  though,  in  the  street  or  anywhere  else; 
and  I’m  going  to  do  my  way  and  speak  the 
truth  if  I’m  killed  for  it  the  very  next  minute. 
I’m  sot  in  it.” — New  York  Sun. 


FOREIGN. 

Instrumental  Music. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Free  Presbytery,  Jan.  4th,  petitions 
were  presented  from  two  churches,  asking  for 
the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  in  their 
services,  which,  after  a  long  discussion,  it  was 
agreed  to  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Signing  the  Formula. — At  the  close  of  the 
forenoon  service  in  the  Free  High  Church,  on 
Sunday  (Jan.  1st),  a  meeting  of  the  kirk  session 
was  held,  which  the  newly-appointed  office¬ 
bearers  were  asked  to  attend  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose,”  as  Dr.  Walter  Smith  explained  from  the 
pulpit,  “  of  signing  the  formula.”  We  believe, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  the  Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  against  the  signing  of  the  forraala  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  accordingly,  such 
of  the  recently  ordained  office-bearers  as  were 
present  did  not  do  so.  There  was  convened  on 
Wednesday  a  special  meeting  of  the  kirk  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Free  High  Church,  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  congregation,  it  appeared,  had  also 
been  invited,  to  consider  further  the  action  that 
ought  to  be  taken  in  view  of  the  Presbyterial 
action  threatening  to  make  null  the  recent  or¬ 
dination  of  elders  and  deacons.  There  was  a 
large  turnout  of  office-bearers  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  of  members  were  also  pres¬ 
ent.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  inclination 
to  reticence  in  regard  to  the  proceedings.  We 
understand,  however,  that  the  new  elders  ^rul 
deacons  signed  the  formula  in  the  session- 
clerk’s  book,  the  absence  of  which,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  ordination,  had  prevented  its  be¬ 
ing  signed  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  it  was 
understood,  the  meeting  deliberated — the  Rev. 
W.  Robertson  Smith  and  Dr.  John  Carment 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  conference — as 
to  the  attitude  and  course  to  be  taken  in  the 
forthcoming  interview  with  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Presbytery  to  meet  with  Di'. 
Smith  and  the  Session. 

English  Marriage  Laws  in  France. — Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  in  English  papers  to  the  non-rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  English  marriage  law  in  France, 
which  leads  to  the  desertion  of  many  English 
women  and  children  on  their  arrival  in  that 
country.  A  Frenchman  may  marry  an  English 
girl  in  England  according  to  English  laws,  and 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  England  they  are 
lawfully  wedded  ;  but  let  a  trip  to  Paris  or  to 
French  soil  be  taken,  and  the  wife  is  no  long¬ 
er  a  wife,  and  the  children  become  illegitimate. 
A  short  time  ago  a  Frenchman  came  to  Paris, 
and  finding  that  the  English  woman  he  hail  es¬ 
poused  eighteen  years  ago  was  not  legally  his 
wife,  honorably  remarrieil  her  according  to  the 
French  law.  But  unfortunately  Frenchmen  do 
not  always  act  thus,  and  instances  may  be  noted 
where  the  police  have  been  called  in  to  expel 
the  English  wife  and  her  babes  as  intruders  at 
the  house  of  the  husband  and  father. 

A  Very  Unfriendly  Attitude. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  recommenda¬ 
tions,  hostile  to  the  Jews,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Russian  local 
Commissions,  to  consider  the  Jewish  question, 
and  which  have  been  submitted  to  General  Ig- 
natieff,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior :  (1)  The  de¬ 
cree  which  authorized  Jews  to  erect  synagogues 
and  other  houses  of  prayer  must  be  annulled. 
All  synagogues  and  public  places  for  prayer  are 
to  be  closed,  and  Jews  are  only  to  be  allowed  to 
perform  their  religious  services  in  private  hous¬ 
es  ;  these,  however,  may  not  be  specially  con¬ 
structed  for  religious  purposes.  (2)  Jca’s  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  elect  the  managers  of  their 
prayer-meetings,  nor  to  appoint  any  rabbis.  (3) 
The  ordinance  by  which  Jews  were  allowed  to 
give  their  children  an  exclusively  Jewish  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  revoked.  Some  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions  are  in  favor  of  permission  being  granted 
to  Jews  to  send  their  childivn  to  the  Christian 
schools.  (4)  The  registers  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  among  Jews  shall  in  future  be  kept 
by  the  Christian  authorities,  as  Jews  cannot  be 
trusted  to  keep  correct  and  faithful  records.  (5) 
In  order  to  prevent  tlie  Jews  in  future  from 
“  exploiting  ”  the  rural  populations,  they  will 
be  strictly  forbidden  to  reside  in  villages  or  in 
market  districts.  (6)  Neither  in  towns  nor  in 
villages  shall  Jews  have  the  right  to  own  hous¬ 
es  or  landed  property.  (7)  Jews  shall  not  lease 
mills,  estates,  or  factories,  nor  may  they  be  em¬ 
ployed  there.  Any  proprietor  of  mills,  estates, 
or  factories,  who  shall  entrust  their  manage¬ 
ment  to  Jews,  will  render  himself  liable  to  a 
fine  of  from  500  to  1,000  roubli's.  (8)  Jews  will 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  spirituous  drinks,  nor  to 
be  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  drinks.  (9)  No  Jew  may  be  employed  by 
the  State.  (10)  Jews  may  not  be  contractors 
or  purveyors,  and  several  trades  and  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  are  to  be  forbidden  them.  (11) 
Local  banks  are  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  granting  loans  to  peasants,  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  purchase  land.  The  banks  will 
be  forbidden  to  make  such  loafns  to  Jews.  The 
Commissions  which  were  not  inimical  to  the 
Jews  have,  for  the  most  part,  restricti'd  their 
favorable  recommendations  to  permitting  Jews 
to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  limited  area  of  land. 

The  Jewish  Population. — According  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Prof.  Bruniati  in  The  Archiviodi  Statis- 
tica,  ttie  Jewish  population  of  the  world  num¬ 
bers  about  7,0(X),000  persons,  of  whom  over 
5,500,000  are  in  Europe.  Of  these  latter,  Russia 
contains  about  2,700,000  ;  Austria-Hungary,  1,- 
500,000 ;  Germany,  050,000  ;  andRoumania,4()0,- 
000.  Tlius  these  four  States  contain  about  5,- 
‘250,000  Jews  ;  while  Turkey  contains  only  100,- 
000  ;  England  and  Holland,  70,000  each  ;  and 
France  but  50,000.  It  is  singular  that  the  Jew- 
I  ish  population  is  largest  where  it  is  treated  with 
the  most  severity. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

DRYING  FOODS  BY  EVAPORATION. 

he  low  cost  and  abundance  in  this  country 
any  food  products  which  are  coinparative- 
arce  in  Europe  has  led  many  inventore  to 
y  the  problem  of  packing  these  products 
uch  a  way  that  they  will  bear  transporta- 
and  take  up  as  little  room  as  possible, 
export  of  fresh  fruits,  especially  apples, 
been  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the 
ght  and  risk  of  spoiling  is  so  great  that  it 
y  pays  to  send  the  finest  variety  of  apples, 
e  late  John  H.  Aspinwall  of  Duchess  county, 
the  Hudson  River,  says  the  Evening  Post, 
accustomed  to  send  500  barrels  of  fine  ap¬ 
es  to  Liverpool  in  good  apple  years,  but  the 
ice  for  such  fruit  was  very  high.  California 
ears  and  plums  are  shipped  to  Europe  in 
ge  quantities  from  New  York,  but  in  that 
e  also  the  fruit  is  more  of  a  luxury  than  a 
ular  food  product,  and  some  means  of  get- 
t  ordinary  fruits  to  Europe  at  a  moderate 
t  was  long  sought  after.  In  1872  began  the 
_  .iness  of  drying  fruits  by  evaporation.  Ap- 
les  were  at  first  experimented  with,  and  it 
as  found  that  while  the  old-fashioned  process 
ying  apples  in  the  sun  deprived  them  of 
,reat  part  of  their  substance  and  flavor, 
they  could  be  sufficiently  dried  by  evaporation 
to  keep  a  year  at  a  moderate  cost,  with  but  a 
small  loss  in  weight  compared  to  the  loss  in¬ 
curred  in  the  old-fashioned  process,  and 
with  almost  no  loss  at  all  in  flavor.  By  1874 
the  business  of  exporting  evaporated  apples 
amounted  to  1,200,000  pounds.  At  present  we 
export  to  Europe  about  6,000,000  pounds  of 
evaporated  apples.  The  process  is  extremelj’ 
simple.  The  fruit  is  “  coined  "  and  sliced  into 
pieces  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
it  is  then  exposed  to  sulphur  fumes,  which  ar¬ 
rest  all  fermentation,  and  then  to  a  dry  and 
hot  blast  of  air,  which  reduces  it  to  about  half 
its  original  weight.  The  sulphur  fumigation 
prevents  the  fruit  from  becoming  dark,  and 
after  drying  it  is  almost  as  white  as  w'hen  first 
.  cut.  Simple  as  is  this  process,  it  costs  about 
twice  as  much  as  drying  the  fruit  in  the  sun, 
but  such  is  the  saving  in  weight  and  flavor 
that  it  is  preferred,  and  evaporated  apples  sell 
to-day  in  the  European  markets  for  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  As  the  original  cost  of  the  apples 
is  almost  nothing,  the  profit  goes  to  the  farmers 
and  middlemen  who  prepare  and  deal  in  them. 
The  best  quality  of  evaporated  apples  are 
packed  in  boxes  containing  about  fifty  povinds, 
the  cheaper  grades  being  packed  in  barrels. 

An  old  produce  dealer  interested  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  export  trade,  said  that  in  view  of  the 
astounding  magnitude  of  the  export  trade  in 
food  products,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
hear  of  attempts  at  compressing  or  drying  ev¬ 
ery  product  of  the  country.  The  same  pro¬ 
cess  as  that  applied  to  apples  has  been  used 
with  some  success  with  peaches,  and  some 
berries  that  can  be  grown  cheaply,  and  as  the 
export  of  dried  food  products  increases  the 
import  is  constantly  decreasing.  The  raisins 
from  California  promise  to  drive  all  foreign 
raisins  out  of  our  markets.  There  are  vine¬ 
yards  of  hundreds  of  acres  in  Placer,  El  Dora¬ 
do,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  other  counties 
given  up  to  growing  and  drying  grapes,  partly 
by  evaporation  and  partly  by  sun  heat. 

Another  recent  use  of  the  evaporatif>n  pro¬ 
cess  applied  to  food  products  concerns  the 
-.  preparation  of  codfish  for  Europe  and  especial¬ 
ly  for  tropical  climates.  The  business  has 
been  established  in  this  city  about  six  months. 
The  persons  who  use  the  process  assert  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  a  fresh  cod¬ 
fish  consists  of  water.  By  evaporating  the 
matter  until  the  fish  product  becomes  a  sort 
of  fine  dry  meal,  a  substance  is  obtained  w’hich 
can  be  packed  in  boxes  and  exported,  one 
^pniir^d  of  tlip  evaporated  nod  being  equal  to 
ten  i^unds  of  fresh  cod,  so  far  jvs  nutritive 
properties  go.  The  company  which  is  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  business  has  factories  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

PREPARING  POULTRY  FOR  CITY  MARKETS. 

More  attention  than  usual  has  lately  been 
given  to  the  question  whether  poultry  and  game 
shall  be  drawn  before  being  offered  for  sale  in 
the  New  York  markets.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Common  Council  the  other  day,  Alderman  E. 
B.  Roosevelt  introduced  a  resolution  requiring 
this  to  be  done.  It  was  referred  to  the  proper 
committee,  and  will  be  taken  up  by  the  Board 
hereafter.  The  reason  for  the  enforcement  of 
such  a  rule,  as  given  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  that 
the  flavor  and  wholesomeuess  of  poultry  is 
largely  destroyed  if  the  inwards  are  allowed 
to  remain  very  long  after  the  fowls  are  killed. 
In  hunting,  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  he  found  that 
game  was  preserved  by  taking  out  the  entrails, 
heart,  liver  and  gall,  and  putting  in  a  wisp  of 
hay  to  keep  the  carcass  sweet.  It  is  important 
to  clean  game  immediately  while  the  animal 
heat  is  still  in  the  body,  or  else  decomposition 
will  be  apt  to  set  in.'  The  entrails  of  wood¬ 
cock  when  fresh  are  clean,  white  and  trans¬ 
parent,  likeglass  tubing,  and  could  not  disgust 
anybody  ;  but  after  lying  in  the  carcass  a  week 
or  two,  they  of  course  get  decomposed.  In 
shooting  bay  snipe,  it  cleaned,  thev  keep  two 
days  ;  while  if  left  undrawn,  they  smell  badly 
before  morning.  On  one  shooting  ground  in 
•v^orth  Carolina  tens  of  thousaruis  of  ducks 
spoiled  before  reaching  any  market,  which 
could  have  been  preserved  by  cleaning  and 
packing  p"operly.  Pepper  is  a  good  antiseptic, 
and  a  little  thrown  on  a  carcass  would  be  at 
little  cost  of  time  or  money,  and  would  save 
the  bird.  As  to  poultry,  it  is  a  custom  of  some 
country  people  to  stuff  fowls  with  corn,  meal, 
potatoes,  just  before  killing,  in  order  to  get 
eighteen  or  twenty  cents  a  pound  for  the  extra 
weight  of  grain.  Several  pounds  of  old  nails 
or  shot  are  often  found  in  a  fowl.  The  crop 
becomes  sour  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
it  is  a  question  if  the  meat  around  it  is  fit  to 
eat.  The  country  housewife,  if  she  wishes  a 
fine  fowl  for  her  own  table,  does  not  feed  it  for 
a  day  or  so  before  killing  ;  but  she  knows  that 
a  full  crop  will  make  a  fowl  appear  fat  to  her 
unsuspecting  city  sister.  The  poultry  in  all 
the  Southern  markets  is  drawn,  and  the  Rhode 
Island  turkeys,  which  have  the  best  flavor  and 
come  in  the  best  condition,  commanding  the 
best  price,  are  also  drawn  as  soon  as  killed. 
The  matter  affects  the  poor  people  also,  as  the 
stock  which  becomes  unfit  for  the  rich  man’s 
table  is  peddled  about  the  streets  by  venders, 
and  so  the  poor  eat  the  tainted  flesh. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Devoe,  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  markets,  does  not  agree  entirely 
with  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  thinks  poultry 
will  keep  longer  in  warm  weather  if  not  drawn, 
providing  they  have  been  fed  on  hard  grain. 
In  C(dd  weather,  however,  they  keep  equally 
well  either  way.  Persons  in  this  market,  how¬ 
ever,  will  buy  undrawn  fowls  in  preference  to 
dressed  poultry,  because  they  look  plumper. 
In  Canada  all  poultry  is  sold  with  the  entrails 
removed,  but  the  cold  weather  there  makes 
them  keep  better.  Freezing  hurts  the  flavor. 
A  piece  of  charcoal  put  in  a  drawn  fowl  will 
arrest  decomposition  for  a  time.  A  prominent 
dealer  in  poultry  believes  that  it  will  keep 
sweet  about  one-third  longer  if  left  undrawn 
than  if  dressed.  The  reason  is  that  by  not  dis¬ 
turbing  the  inside  of  a  fowl  it  remains  air-tight, 
and  so  decomposition  is  prevented.  The  en¬ 
trails  are  securely  enclosed,  and  cannot  affect 
the  meat,  any  more  than  in  life,  until  their 
covering  becomes  decomposed  ;  and  this  takes 
80  long  that  there  is  little  chance  of  its  occur¬ 
ring  before  the  fowl  is  eaten.  Poultry  that  is 
cleaned  of  the  entrails  can  hardly  be  prevented 
from  soon  becoming  musty.  They  do  clean 
poultry  in  Rhode  Island  and  for  Boston  and 
other  markets  ;  but  a  large  quantity  spoils  an¬ 
nually.  To  keep  the  fowls  with  safety  they 
must  freeze  them,  or  plug  the  carcass  with  lard 
or  tallow  until  it  is  air-tight.  We  sometimes 
get  some  of  this  stock  intended  for  Boston 
when  that  market  is  overcrowded,  and  we  have 

I  to  sell  it  one  or  two  cents  below  price  because 
people  here  think  there  is  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  fowl  that  is  dressed  and  has  its  head 
and  feet  cut  off.  That  custom  may  do  for 
leisurely  and  aesthetical  Boston,  but  New  York 


cannot  afford  the  time.  It  is  proved  by  statis¬ 
tics  that  New  York  handles  more  game  and  poul¬ 
try  than  the  two  other  largest  cities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  put  together  with  the  two  largest  cities  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  a  little  nicer  for  house¬ 
keepers,  no  doubt,  to  buy  a  turkey  already 
dressed  ;  but  they  may  be  sure  the  meat  is  ail 
the  sweeter  for  its  not  being  so. 

From  the  above  statements  our  readers  will 
get  the  drift  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  For 
ourselves,  we  prefer  to  have  the  poultry  we  eat 
dressed  immediately  after  it  is  killed. 

ENSILAGE  AS  FOOD. 

Last  week  about  one  hundred  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  practical  farmers,  met  in  this 
city  to  discuss  subjects  connected  with  the  use 
of  ensilage  as  food  for  cattle.  The  system  of 
ensilage  consists  in  cutting  the  green  stalks  of 
corn  and  other  grains,  and  compressing  them 
under  heavy  weights  in  pits  called  “silos,”  so 
that  the  air  is  entirely  exclude<l.  The  mass 
thus  subjected  to  pressure  will  keep  a  long 
time,  and  the  fodder  thus  preserved  is  said  to 
be  greatly  relished  by  cattle,  and  to  furnish 
greater  nourishment  than  dry  food.  Among 
those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  was 
Francis  Morris,  one  of  the  first  to  use  this 
kind  of  food  in  this  onmtry.  Upon  tables  in 
the  room  were  various  specimens  of  ensilage 
of  rye,  corn,  and  sorghum  in  glass  jars,  having 
a  strong  acid  smell,  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 
The  farmers  gathered  around,  and  smelled  and 
tasted  of  the  specimens  to  their  apparent  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Samples  of  butter  made  from  cows 
fed  on  the  ensilage  were  also  submitted.  The 
first  subject  of  discussion  announceil  w’as 
“  What  are  the  most  profitable  crops  to  ensi¬ 
lage  ?  ”  The  discussion  on  this  ami  the  other 
subjects  was  free,  and  often  assumed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  collo(iuy.  Orlando  B.  Pt)tter,  who 
said  that  he  had  been  putting  down  ensilage 
since  1875,  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  feed 
cattle  with  a  mixture  than  with  one  crop  onlJ^ 
Alfred  A.  Reed  of  Rhode  Island  described  his 
experiments  with  several  cows  wliieh  he  had 
on  grass,  corn  ensilage,  hay  and  sorghum.  The 
weight  of  the  cows  increased  under  the  diet  of 
corn  ensihige,  and  there  was  also  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  weight  of  the  milk  given.  Farm¬ 
er  Van  Houten  of  Rockland  county  thought 
the  manner  of  cultivating  ensilage  was  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  that  the  men  who  owned  the 
farms  on  which  the  experiments  were  made 
did  not  make  them  pay.  Another  expressed 
the  same  opinion.  Rev.  Dr. Ormiston  said  that 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  family 
homestead,  and  wanted  to  understand  the 
principles  of  ensilage  for  application  there. 
O.  B.  Potter  thought  the  cost  of  curing  grass 
was  double  that  of  preparing  it  for  the  silo. 

“  How  to  Build  and  Fill  Silos  ”  w’as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  discussion.  The  Chairman,  Mr. 
Francis  Morris,  gave  a  description  of  his  silos, 
which  were  constructed  simply  by  building  a 
sort  of  trench,  into  which  the  ensilage  was  put 
and  pressed  down  with  weights.  C.  W.  Mills 
would  have  a  silo  built  above  ground,  and  con¬ 
structed  simi)ly  of  boards,  which  might  even 
be  taken  away,  if  necessary,  after  the  pressure 
had  been  applied.  He  weighted  the  silo  with 
boxes  of  gravel  weighing  about  250  pounds 
each,  and  the  j>ressure  per  square  foot  was 
about  300  pounds. 

CONCENIRATED  LYE— A  FORCE-PUMP. 

The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  Little  Foxes 
in  a  late  number  of  The  Evangelist  enquir¬ 
ed  what  can  be  done  to  remove  the  grease 
which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  sewer  pijies.  A 
strong  solution  of  concentrated  lye  will  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  It  will  dissolve  and  carry 
off  not  only  grease,  but  soap  and  dirt  which 
has  accumulated  in  the  pipes.  It  is  equal  to 
the  force-pump  of  the  plumber.  Concentrated 
lye  is  put  up  in  small  cans,  and  can  be  procur¬ 
ed  at  any  grocery  store. 

The  solution  is  made  by  placing  the  can  in  a 
large  iron  kettle  of  water  and  letting  it  boil  un¬ 
til  the  concentrated  lye  is  entirely  dissolved, 
when  it  will  be  reivdy  for  use.  Care  should  be 
taken  when  removing  it  to  the  stone  jug  (where 
it  should  be  kept)  not  to  use  any  tin  utensil, 
as  lye  so  quickly  destroys  tin.  An  earthen 
pitcher  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Every  housekeeper  should  keep  a  jug  of 
this  lye  constantly  on  hand.  By  using  it  once 
a  week,  pouring  a  quart  or  more  not  only  down 
the  drain  of  the  kitchen  sink,  but  also  into  ev¬ 
ery  stationary  w'ash-bowl  and  bath-tub  in  the 
house,  the  sewer  pipes  will  be  kept  free  from 
grease  and  dirt,  the  water  will  run  off  quickly, 
and  many  plumber’s  bills  will  be  saved. 

E.  L.  Y. 

- - 

HEALTH  PARAHRAPHS. 

A  New  Idea. — The  increase  of  nervous  dis¬ 
eases,  premature  baldness,  decaying  teeth,  and 
general  lack  of  muscular  and  bone  strength,  is 
attributed  by  Dr.  Cutter  to  the  impoverished 
quality  of  the  flour  now  in  use,  the  glutin  be¬ 
ing  thrown  away  to  make  the  flour  white. 

Warning  to  Vaccinated  People. — The  Troy 
Times  gives  the  following  w'ords  of  ivarning  to 
persons  who  have  recently  been  vaccinated  : 
“  Don’t  pick  your  nose  with  the  finger  that  has 
shortly  before  come  in  contact  with  vaccine 
matter.  A  man  in  a  neighboring  village  acted 
contrary  to  this  rule,  and  as  a  result  the  mat¬ 
ter  took  kindly  to  his  nose,  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  membranes,  spread  all  through  his 
head,  and  he  is  now  just  able  to  leave  his  bed 
after  a  confinement  of  more  than  two  weeks. 
A  Glen’s  Falls  lady  scratched  the  bite  of  an  in¬ 
sect  on  her  foot  with  the  fingers  that  had  been 
toying  with  her  vaccinated  arm.  The  folhnv- 
ing  day  her  foot  swelled  and  shortly  exceeded 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  size  of  the 
traditional  Albany  girl’s  feet.  She  was  crippled 
for  a  month,  and  pined  away  over  the  heart¬ 
rending  prospect  of  wearing  a  No.  11  shoe  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days,  but  finally  recov¬ 
ered.  These  be  practical  hints  on  vaccine 
points,  and  will  bear  the  caution  they  point 
out.” 

Growth  of  Insanity.— The  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature.  There  are 
over  five  hundred  chronic  insane  people  in  the 
State  for  whom  no  adequate  provision  exists, 
and  the  Board  recommends  that  an  extension 
be  added  to  the  Binghamton  Asylum,  and 
that  detached  buildings  be  erected  upon  the 
grounds.  The  average  number  of  acute  in¬ 
sane  in  the  State  institutions  during  the  year 
was  1,200,  and  nearly  2,000  chronic  cases.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  about  63,000  insane 
persons,  or  1  to  777  of  the  population.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  the  ratio  was  1  to  1,310 ;  in  1875  1 
to  953.  The  ratio  in  England  is  1  to  350.  By 
sections  the  ratio  is  :  in  New  England,  1  to  588  ; 
Middle  States,  1  to  600  ;  Western  States,  1  to 
850 ;  Southern  States,  1  to  1,100.  In  1881  there 
were  seventy-four  State  and  thirty  -four  private 
asylums.  The  cost  of  maintaining  them  was 
812,000,000  a  year.  Dr.  C.  F.  Dana  says  the 
needs  of  the  insane  are  want  of  room  in  asy¬ 
lums,  separation  of  the  acute  and  chronic  pa¬ 
tients  and  epileptics,  improvement  in  the  laws 
of  commitment,  more  amusement  and  work 
for  patients,  and  a  separation  of  State  asylums 
from  political  influence. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Cranberry  Relish.— Stew  a  quart  of  cran¬ 
berries  till  soft.  Put  through  a  sieve  and  add 
two-thirds  as  much  white  sugar  as  there  is  of 
the  sifted  fruit.  S  ir  all  together,  and  simmer 
half  an  hour  longer.  Dish  out  into  small  sauce 
dishes— a  tablespoonful  in  each— and  set  away 
till  cooled  and  jellied,  then  use  as  a  relish  for 
breakfast  or  tea. 

French  Toast.— Beat  three  eggs  till  very 
light,  and  stir  into  a  pint  of  milk.  Slice  some 
bread  and  dip  in  this.  Put  a  little  more  butter 
on  the  pancake  griddle  than  would  be  right  for 
frying  cakes  ;  lay  on  the  slices  of  bread  and 
fry  till  brown.  Sprinkle  a  little  powdered  sugar 
and  cinnamon  on  each  piece,  and  serve  at  once. 

To  Clean  Kid  Gloves.— Place  the  gloves  in  a 
convenient  fllsh,  and  pour  enough  benzine  over 
them  to  soak  them  thoroughly  ;  put  the  cover 
on  and  let  them  remain  for  an  hour  or  more. 
They  will  look  as  if  ruined,  but  they  are  not. 
Next  squeeze  them  out,  one  at  a  time,  and 
place  on  a  clean  white  towel  over  your  lap,  and 


rub  gently  with  a  wdiite  flannel  cloth.  The 
movement  must  be  brisk,  for  they  dry  verj’ 
quickly.  Give  them  a  careful  rubbing  in  every 
part,  and  if  they  get  too  dry  dampen  with  fresh 
benzine.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave 
streaks.  Stretch  them  in  shape  and  hang  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours,  to  remove  the 
disagreeable  odor,  when  they  will  be  found  very 
soft  and  as  nice  as  new.  Even  badly  soiled 
ones  may  be  cleaned  in  this  way, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Telephoning  Under  the  Ocean. — A  private 
cable  despatch  received  in  Boston,  Jan.  26th, 
says  that  telephone  experiments  between  the 
shore  in  England  and  a  cable  ship  300  miles 
distant  have  proved  successful.  The  human 
voice  was  distinctly  transmitted  by  means  of 
an  instrument  of  American  invention. 

Ebonizing  Wood. — Her^s  a  recipe  used  by 
furnituro  manufacturers  :  Logwood  chips,  eight 
ounces  ;  copperas,  half  ouuee.  Boil  the  log¬ 
wood  in  one  gallon  of  water  for  half  an  hour, 
and  add  the  copperas.  Api>ly  to  the  wood  hot, 
giving  two  or  three  coats.  In  varnishing  ebon- 
ized  wood  a  little  black  must  be  added,  or  the 
varnish  will  give  a  brown  shade. 

Small-Pox  and  Scarlet  Fever. — The  Nation- 
<al  Boardof  Health,  sitting  in  Washington,  Jan. 
26th.  received  reports  showing  that  during  the 
week  ending  Jan.  21st  there  were  14  new  cases 
of  small-pox  in  Brooklyn,  twenty-nine  deaths 
in  Chicago,  and  one  death  in  Lake,  III.  The 
Board  also  received  a  report  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti,  to  the  effect  that  confluent  small¬ 
pox  is  ei)idemic  there.  The  information  has 
been  communicated  to  the  quarantine  officers 
of  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  New  Orleans. 

Scarlet  fever  has  become  a  virulent  epidemic 
in  Brooklyn.  There  were  twenty-eight  fatal 
cases  from  it  last  week,  and  twenty-three  from 
diphtheria.  There  were  282  cases  of  death 
from  all  causes,  representing  an  annual  death 
rate  of  24.34  in  every  1,000  of  population. 

Electric  Lights  at  Hell  Gate.— A  bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Congress,  endorsed  by 
the  Lighthouse  Board,  which  i)roposes  to  light 
this  dangerous  channel  with  electric  burners. 
The  scheme  contemi)lates  a  skeleton  iron  light¬ 
house,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  high,  with  an  electric  light  to  illuminate 
the  whole  straits  between  Long  Island  and  the 
East  river.  An  outlay  of  about  820,000  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  this  sum  to 
make  Hell  Gate  navigable  at  night,  when  we 
consider  that  millions  have  been  laid  out  in  the 
efforts  to  remove  the  reefs  and  open  the  chan¬ 
nel  at  the  same  point  for  day  navigation.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  a  gathering  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  on  both  sides  of  Hell  Gate 
every  night,  waiting  for  dawn  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  passage  ;  and  that  the  Sound 
steamers  will  be  able  to  delay  their  hour  of 
starting  from  New  York  till  six  o’clock  in  the 
Winter,  if  the  electric  light  is  put  up. 

Ameiuc.an  Watches  Behind. — United  States 
Commercial  Agent  Dezeyk  of  St.  Gall,  semis  to 
our  State  Department  an  article  on  the  Swiss 
watch  industry,  and  reports  that  the  American 
watches  fell  behind  at  the  recent  international 
exhibition  of  watchmakers’  tools  and  machines 
at  Chaux  de  Fonds.  In  a  <‘ompetitive  exami¬ 
nation  Swiss,  English  and  German  watches  led 
those  submitted  by  American  makers.  Six 
Swiss  watches  gained  an  averi'ge  of  472  out  of 
a  possible  500  p<unts,  and  six  American  watches 
an  average  of  367.  He  says  :  “  Thanks  to  the 
perfection  of  their  machinery,  the  Americans, 
in  1876,  were  powerful  competitors  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  watches,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  Swiss  have  profited  by  the  lessons  drawn 
from  American  superiority,  and  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  machine  where  they  found  it  could 
conveniently  be  done.  The  Swiss  have,  more¬ 
over,  the  advantiige  of  three  important  details 
over  their  competitors — an  artistic  turn  of  hand, 
cultivated  through  generations  ;  the  traditions 
and  the  business  connections  throughout  the 
whole  world,  and  an  untiring  diligence  and  de¬ 
sire  for  improvement.” 

Trichin.e  in  Ham.— Fifteen  residents  of  Min- 
neola,  Minn.,  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
ham  affected  with  trichintc.  Three  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  have  died.  Mr.  Peckles,  the  village  butch¬ 
er,  this  season  raised  a  line  lot  of  hogs,  and  in 
December  commenced  killing  them  and  selling 
the  meat  from  his  market.  He  also  used  it  in 
his  own  family.  Among  others  who  purchased 
it  was  the  Cushner  family,  who  got  some  of  the 
hams  on  Dec.  26th,  and  partook  of  them  raw. 
The  entire  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Cushner  and  their  live  children — William,  aged 
20  ;  Nicholas,  aged  14 ;  Jacob,  aged  12,  and  a 
daughter,  Annie,  aged  18 — were  poisoned.  ^Ir. 
Cushner  died  on  Tuesday  evening.  On  Jan.  4th 
a  party  of  young  men  met  at  Mr.  Peckles’s 
place  of  business  to  spend  a  social  evening, 
and  all  of  them  ate  of  the  raw  ham.  'riiey 
were  all  poisoned.  Fritz  H.  Rogger  and  Joseph 
Wilfort  have  died  in  conseiiuence.  Ole  Gilbert¬ 
son,  D.  Seidietz,  and  Dr.  Sanderson  are  quite 
ill,  while  Peter  Peckles,  Oscar  Thompson,  An¬ 
thony  Winters,  and  a  German  living  near  the 
village,  are  in  a  precarious  condition.  The 
matter  will  be  brought  before  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  investigation. 

Longevity  of  the  Oyster. — It  is  proposed  to 
give  an  account  of  an  interesting  determination 
of  the  extreme  age  of  a  pair  of  venerable  oys¬ 
ters  which  have  just  come  into  my  possession. 
They  were  given  m<*  by  a  professional  oj’ster- 
grower,  Captain  T.  S.  R.  Brown  of  Keyport,  N. 
J.,  and  belong  to  a  planting  in  which  he  was 
concerned  thirty  years  ago.  The  young  oys¬ 
ters  were  obtained  from  Virginia,  and  planted 
in  Raritan  Bay,  Keyport.  At  the  proper  time 
the  crop  was  taken  up  and  sent  to  market.  In 
all  such  cases  there  are  leavings  or  escapes 
from  the  dredging.  The  bottom  being  too 
hard,  the  bed  was  abandoned  and  never  plant¬ 
ed  again,  and  these  oysters  w’ere  found  there  a 
few  days  ago.  They  are  not  “  naturals  ”  or 
natives,  but  simply  naturalized  “  Virginies,”  a 
distinction  which  a  practical  oyster-raiser  will 
make  unerringly.  Any  one  e.xamining  the 
shells  would  infer  the  nature  of  the  bed  whence 
they  were  taken,  for  the  outer  edges  of  the 
“  shoots  ”  or  layers  are  smooth,  as  if  worn  by  a 
gentle  motion  on  a  compact  sandy  bottom.— 
Prof.  Samuel  Lockwood,  in  February  Science 
Monthly. 

Animals  and  the  Telegraph.— M.  Nielsen, 
director  of  the  Norwegian  telegraph  lines,  has 
just  published  a  curious  note  upon  the  impres¬ 
sions  that  are  produced  upon  animals  by  the 
vibrations  of  telegraphic  wires.  The  posts  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Norwegian  pine- woods, 
even  tliose  which  have  been  freshly  impregna¬ 
ted  with  sulphate  of  copper,  are  frequently 
found  to  have  been  perforated  by  woodpeck¬ 
ers,  which,  it  seems,  mistake  the  humming  of 
the  wires  for  the  buzzing  of  insects.  The  holes 
are  generally  made  near  the  insulators,  and  a 
post  shown  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition 
had  a  hole  clear  through  it  large  enough  to  in¬ 
sert  the  whole  arm.  Bears  imagine  the  hum¬ 
ming  to  be  that  of  bees,  and  not  finding  any 
sign  of  a  colony  above,  paw  at  the  heaps  of 
stones  at  the  base  of  the  poles  ;  and  when  they 
can  find  nothing,  vent  their  spite  in  a  vigorous 
blow  on  the  ground,  to  kill  the  bees  that  per¬ 
sist  in  staying  hid.  The  scattering  of  the  heaps 
of  stones  around  the  posts,  which  is  not  rare, 
could  not  be  explained,  till  some  one  perceived 
the  marks  of  the  bears’  claws  where  these  des¬ 
perate  blows  had  been  given.  Wolves  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  frightened  away  by  the 
lines.  While  a  vote  w'as  pending  on  a  grant  to 
a  telegraphic  line,  a  member  of  the  Storthing 
remarked  that  while  his  constituents  had  no 
direct  interest  in  the  line,  they  would  support 
the  grant,  because  the  wires  would  drive  away 
the  wolves.  It  is  said  that  however  hungry  a 
wolf  may  be,  he  will  never  go  into  a  spot  that 
is  inclosed  by  ropes  stretched  on  posts.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  since  the  first  telegraphic 
line  was  established,  twenty  years  ago,  wolves 
have  never  appeared  in  its  neighborhood. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 

“THE  ASTHMA  LEFT  ME.” 

A  patient  writes:  “The  Asthma  left  me  after 
taking  your  CkJinpound  Oxygen  about  ten  days, 
and  I  had  a  fine  sleep  of  four  or  five  hours  without 
sitting  up  in  bed.”  Treatise  on  “  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen  ”  sent  free.  Drs.  Starxey  &  Palbn,  1109  and 
nil  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B  1  J  1  •  ^  colli  or  sore  throat  may  not  soom  to  amount  to  mucli. 

11  ami  a  and  If  promptly  attendod  to  ean  easily  be  eiired;  but  negt  et 

t|  lllllll  Is  often  followed  by  coiiKuniptioit  or  lUplithrrin.  No 

I#  |llll|lll||  III  medicine  has  eve  r  been  discovered  whieh  nets  so  iiiilckly 
•^  *!»**•»** V*  AX*  and  tuirrly  In  such  cases  as  PEKIIV  DAVIS’  PAIN 
JR  KILLEH.  The  liroin))!  use  of  this  inrahiable  rnnethi  has 

aived  thousands  of  lives.  PERUY  DAVIS’  pain  KILIiKK  is  not  an  experiment. 
It  has  been  before  the  public  for  forty  years,  and  Is  most  \alucd  where  II  Is  bist  kmiwn. 
A  few  extracts  from  voluntary  testimonials  read  as  follov.s: 

1*ainKii.i.eu  has  lK*en  my  household  n'niody  for  '  For  whooi»iu»ra‘ouifh  ami  eroup  it  in  the  l>est 
enius  for  the  east  twenty -seven  years,  ami  have  I  pnraration  made.  Wo  wouhl  not  be  ■without  it.— 
never  known  it  to  fail  in  effeetiUK  a  cure.—  I  A.  P.  Rocts.  Liln-rtv  Mills.  Va. 

L.  s.  Crockeii,  Williauisville,  N.  Y.  For  twenty-tivc!  yiv-irs  i  have  used  Pats  Killer 


1  AIN  wiLLEU  na.s  ix-en  mj  nonscuoia  n'meuy  lor  lor  wliooj>imr.eouirh  and  oronp  it  in  the  liest 
enius  for  the  east  twenty -seven  years,  and  have  I  pnraration  made.  Wo  would  not  be  without  it.— 
never  known  it  to  tail  in  effeetiUK  a  cure.—  I  A.  P.  Roexs.  Liln-rtv  Mills.  Va. 

L.  s.  Crocker,  Williauisville,  N.  Y.  For  twentv-tivc!  viv-irs  i  have  used  Pais  Killer 

For  thirty  years  I  have  used  Pain  Killer,  and  i  f"’’  “'"1  chri>i>(d  lips,  and  coutider  it  the  liest 

found  It  a  novcr-failinir  remedy  for  eolda  and  sore  medicine  ever  ottered. -Geo.Hooper.W  ilmius'ton, 
throat.— Barton  Seaman.  :  N- C.  ... 


Have  received  immediate  relief  from  colds  and 
sore  throat,  and  consider  your  Pain  Killer  an 
invaluable  remedy.— Geo.  B.  Everett,  Dickinson, 
>.  Y. 

1  have  Just  recovered  from  a  verv  severe  cold, 
which  I  have  had  for  some  time.  I  eoiild  (.-et  no 
rehi  f  until  I  tried  your  1’ain  Killer,  wliieh 
n  lleved  me  immediately.  I  will  never  again  bo 
w  itliout  it.  —  C.  O.  Force,  Lowndes.  Ga. 

Have  used  Pain  Kili.er  in  my  family  for  forty 
y  ■ai~,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail.— Ransom 
Lewis.  Waynesboro,  Ga. 

T  iieiranusimrPAiNKiLLER  in  my  family  twentv- 
five  years  ago  and  have  used  itever since, and  have 
found  uo  medicine  to  take  it.s  place.— B.  W.  Dxer. 
t  ’ruKgist,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


throat  was  so  iuttametl  I  could  scarcely  swallow 
anyfood.  I  was  advised  to  try  your  Pain  Killer, 
ami  after  taking  a  few  doses  was  completely 
curl'd.— T.  Wilkinson. 

Dr.  Walton  writes  from  Coshocton :  Your  I’ain 
Kii.llu  cures  diphtheria  and  sore  throat,  soalarm- 
inyly  piovalent  here,  and  has  not  been  known  to 
fail  in  a  single  instance.  This  fact  you  should 
make  known  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Mason  writes:  My  sen  was  taken 
violently  sick  with  diplitheria,  high  fever,  ami  cold 
chills.  So  many  ehildri  n  h;ive  died  here,  I  was 
afraid  to  call  a  iihysieian,  and  tried  your  Pain 
Killer.  He  was  taken  on  Sunday,  ami  on 
Wednesday  his  throat  was  clear.  It  was  a  vvon- 
diTful  cun',  and  I  wish  it  could  lie  known  to  tho 
poor  mothers  who  an;  losing  so  iiiuiiy  children. 


For  (  hills  and  hever,  PAIN  KIT.LEK  has  no  piiual.  It  cures  when  ever,vthlnfr  I'lse  falls, 
lii'lays  arc  often  dangerous.  .\  lioUle  of  Pain  Kili.ek  In  the  house  Is  a  safeguard  th.it  no 
lamUy  should  be  without.  All  druggists  sell  It  at  ar.c.,  50c.,  arid  ?10(»  per  bottle. 

PERRY  DAVIS  &,  SON,  Proprietors,  Providenco,  R.  I. 
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Saliliatli-Scliool  Books :  ifeSS 

_  I  SP4C1A1T1ES.  UJ  (HRiei 

JUST  ISSUED  Ac.  IiOveit  8  Small 

HjXJ*  i  8re  thebPf-t.  Tlis  (atalogHP.ric 

_  I  LI,A*t*flVnrllri  I  traUd  (coloredplatM)  tell*  how  t 

»■  grow  tliem.  The  MosTBBAtrriFUt 

PAUL  MORRIS.  ^T.LOV^ETT.luJgter.’ 

2(1  valiiiiip  of  Arnold  Fainil}’  Scrips.  i 

Home  talks  Oil  tJiu  Catechism  and  China.  M 

lOino,  Illiistrateil . Prb  ,  ISl.S.n.  |  1*IA.\VA 

UNCLE  GILBERT.  ORGANS  !I  K A NIm'd  fi 

,  ,  „  .  I  A.N  l.tl.VlE.NSli  .stock  of  SKCONO 

.{(I  roliiiiip  of  Arnold  Faniilr  Sorios.  i  pianos  nmi  oiHiANs,  in  good  ok 

_ _ _ _  e.  .  V.I  .T  1  (JIIKAT  l*All<JAINS.  ILI.rSTK ATE 

Interesting  talks  on  the  Catechism  and  Japan.  A  LOG  Ill's  .llAI  LEO  E'ltElE:. 

leino.  Illustrated . Price,  «1.00.  I  I'lOl'l.ACE  WATEKS  &-  CO.,  IHatnifi 

and  Di'iilers,  820  Ilmudvvay,  New  Y«r 

SCATTERED.  7  ^  AKcnt.Wnntcd.*5»Dayn.a<Ic 

2d  voluiiio  of  Lotting  Down  the  Ifnrs  Series, 

r  I . ^"TirlPiil  i|mi  r  Welghsuptoaslbs.  Ret. 

Following  tho  fortunes  of  the  Hosmer  family.  W  ^  price.  1M.6O. 


I  CATALOcra  oFTiMsBEr.BY-Fr.iB.  Sou 
,  OX/'V.j,  / 1  began  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries. 

]  Sri-ciAiTiEs.  Nrw  (irajifs  Hybrid 

Pear?.  Ac.  ZiOVGtt'8  Small  Fruits 
J  are  the  best.  Ths  (’atalogyp,  richly  Ulus* 
liA*t*nTnf!llri  I  traUd (colcreciplatM)  lelU  howto  petand 
growthem.  The  mostbbautiful  anct  vs* 
—  J  FL’tSmall  Fruit  F.-itaiogue  evrrrubliihed. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


lOiuo.  Illustrated. 


.Price,  Ikl.OO. 


PIANOS 

_  imanos81‘.h> 

ORGANS !  Ii'^Tteoh  vVais: 

A.N  l.tl.VlENSE  .stock  of  SECONO  IIAMI 
Pl.WOS  and  ORGANS,  in  GOOD  OltOER.nt 
GREAT  IVARGAINS.  ILId  STRATEO  (  AT- 
AI.OGCES  .IIAILEO  FREE:. 

liORAf  E:  \VATE:RS  &-  CO.,  Mntnifaeturrrs 
and  Oealrrs,  820  Ilruadway,  New  York. 


AKcnf.  W nntod.  $5  o  Day  made 
aclllniiour PLATFOKM  E'AMILY 
SCALE.  Weighs upto’JSlbs.  Retail 
price,  IM.&O.  Terms eurpnsoAjreiits. 
Dumkstic  bcALE  Cu.,  Ciuciiiuati,  O. 


MARIOI'S  TEMPTATION  .  I  BfoPS^winter  in  fnrniing  districts.  Very 


Showing  the  evils  of  a  misuse  of  personal  Influence.  ! 
lOnio.  IlliiNtrated . Price,  75  cts. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent,  i 
PBKSBYTERIAN  HOARD  OF  PI  HLICATION, 
13.34  Chestnut  St.,  Pliiliidelpliia,  Pa. 

For  15  three-cent  stamps,  ire  trill  send  a  copy 
of  The  Revised  New  Testament,  in  yood  type, 
accurate  text,  printed  on  good  paper  and  iretl  hound 
in  cloth.  Anson  I).  F.  Handolpli  A  Co.,  90(t  Broad¬ 
way,  cor.  20tti  87.,  Neic  York. 


LESSON  COMMENTARY 

On  the  International  Lessons  for  rovorlnir  not 

onW  the  letoions  for  the  whole  year,  but  the  entire 
hooK  of  Mark,  and  accompanied  by  the  “  Kevised 
JerHiori  Text,”  a  revised  reprint  of  the  “  rambrldjre 
Scbolarfi’  Commentary.”  I*rep»ped  by  G.  F.  Mac- 
lear.  D.  I).,  and  .1.  J.  S.  Perowne.  I).  I),  Price.  10«., 
DO'>^tpHid.  U<»ok  le  put  up  in  strong  postal  card  corers. 
No  similar  Work  lor  iess  than  |I.  Larire  sales  are  ex¬ 
pected.  and  orders  will  lie  tilled  in  turn.  \Ve  also  publiHh 
a  complete  Itible  dictionary  ol  two  thousand  con>pleto 
articles,  .M2  columns,  and  nearly  um  ilhistrationn.  for 
10c  .  postpaid:  The  ”  Teacher’s  (Jornpendium.”  nine 
books  (  n  teai  him?,  in  one :  The  “hleal  Sunday-School;” 
**S!inda> -School  Manupf  meiit”  (a  hoice  hook  for  tea(  h- 
ers  ;  •’Word  IMct  res”  and  “Normal  Half-Hours,” 
eucli  for  lUc.,  postpaid.  Address. 

»AVID  COOK« 

148  Mudison  >t..Chicaeo. 


for  the  winter  in  farming  districts.  Very 
larf?e  returns  for  comparatively;  little  labor. 

■"'For  full  Tiarticnlars  address  immcnliately 

OliANUC  JLUD  CO*  7ol  Broadway, 

THE  WESTEHIV 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Esoineers,  Svrveyors,  Stedests,  ami  DuAronTSMEsr, 
In  great  variety,  and  at  extremely  lo-w  prices. 

TRANSITS,  LEVELS,  COMPASSES,  SEXTANTS, 
THEODOLITES,  AND  MINING  INSTRUMENTS. 

Send  3  cent  stamp  for  our  112  page  illustrated  catalogue 
of  prices  of  all  of  above  nstruments,  and  fully  described, 
as  well  as  POCKET  COMPASSES,  RfLis,  Sen  Dials,  aneroid 
Barometers,  pedometers.  &c.,  &c. 

BEN.T.  PIKE'S  SON  &  CO., 

028  liroadway.  New  York. 

House  established  In  1804  by  Beiij.  Pike,  Sr. 

1.  H.  MACY  &  CO., 

14TH  ST.,  SIXTH  AYE.,  AND  13TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods 
Establishment. 

WE  SHALL  INAUGURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A  SPECIAL 
SALE  OF  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

ffiUSLIN  UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN,  WHICH 
FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP  CANNOT  BE 
EXCELLED.  OUR  PRICES  WE  GUARANTEE 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

WE  ARE  NOW  SELLING  10,010  PIECES 

EMROIDERIES, 

FROM  MEDIUM  TO  FINE  GRADES,  AT  LOWER  PRICES 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE  KNOWN. 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS.  TOWELS,  CRASH¬ 
ES,  Etc.  FULL  LINES  OF  BLANKETS,  QUILTS, 
PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS. 

THE  BARGAIN  OF  THE  SEASON  IS  OUR  LADIES’ 


Farm  Mortgage  Co.  SILK  SUITS, 


HI  ■■  for  both  gexea  at  OBERLIN  COLLEOE, 

LflllllQTimi  ObcrIin.Ohio.  Classee  lu  all  acad- 
■  emy  and  college  studies.  Iiistruc- 

!■  UUUUllvll  tion  the  best ;  expenses  the  lowest. 
Good  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums.  No  saloons 
In  town.  Over  1300  students  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1882,  April  4,  Sept.  12.  Circulars  sent  free  by 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 


OHKKLIN  CONSteKVATDKV  OF  MUSIC.  Under 
the  College  mnnageijjPnt.  Full  corps  of  first  cla.ss  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  Theory ^^olcc  Culture,  Plano,  Ml  ■■ 
Organ,  Strlrtge^pstruraents,  Ac.  Class  l|l|A|8|||| 
or  pr^vjtp  R8  prcferreil.  Address  liyMI  IIM 


Prof,  t .  i>.  Klut. 


EDUCATION  FOB  FKEEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

Its  graduates  are  already  fllllng  Importart  poiltlons  In 
this  country  and  Africa.  Dr.  SleCosh  says  :  "  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public."  A  gentle¬ 
man,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  has  recently  given  It 
$20,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $150.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

J.  CHESTEIl,  Agent.  Ciiiriniinti,  O. 

E.  WEUH,  Financial  Scc’y,  Oxford,  Pa. 


m  RUSSIAN  WHITE 

■  I  lli'st  in  cultivation.  100  bn. 

■  ■  ■■  ■  per  acre,  Uarriy,  prulittc, 

■  ■■A  ■  rust-proof.  1  lb.,  postpaid, 

50c.  ;  31bs.,postpaid, $1.00; 
X  bu.  by  freight  or  express,  not  prepaid,  81.25; 
1  bu.,  not  prepaid,  82  00.  New  bags  25c.  eacli,  extra. 
AsU  your  merchant  for  circular.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


B^bv  VVnfehiiinkers.  Hy  mad,  .«> ets.  Inrcuiare 
OOLD  FKKF.J.B.  lIlKCli  ACU..381>eySt.,N.Y. 

IF  YOU  WAKT  TO  Bl  V  A  BOX  OF  SOAP  FOR  A 
(HKISTMAS  (JUT,  ASK  YOUR  fiROCER  FOR 

AL.L.EN  HAY’S 

Old-Fashioned  Laundry  Snap, 

Such  as  good  Housrkrepfrs  appreciate. 

ECONOMICAL,  PURE,  AND  NEUTRAL. 

PUT  UP  IN  BOXES. 

112  pieces . —  $7  00 

80  pieces .  .  5  00 

CITY  DEPATMENT,  30C  4Tn  AVE.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

JAMES  HAY,  Agent,  New  York. 

New  York  Exciange  for  Woman’s  Work, 

4  EAST  2^  STREET. 

Dolls,  Plaques,  Screens,  Embroideries, 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

01(1  laffs,  Jewelry, 

Camels’  Hair  Shawls, 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  LOANS  pfmiuctive  farms 

in  the  best  localities  in  the  West  necotiateU  for  banks, 
colleges,  estates  an<l  private imllvltiuals.  Coupon Bomis. 
Interest  anti  priiKipiil  paid  on  dav  <»f  maturity  at  the 
Third  INatlonal  Bank  In  New  York  Citr* 
Funtls  promptly  placed.  Large  experience.  No  Ixisses. 
Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land.  No  delays  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest.  Only  the  very  choicest  loans  accepted. 
Full  informatics  given  to  those  seeking  Safe  and 
profitable  investments.  Send  for  circnlar,  ref¬ 
erences  and  sample  documents. 

P.  M.  PERKINS,  Pres.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

J,  T.  WARNB,  Vice  Pres.  0.  W.  GILLKTT,  Treas. 
N.  P.  HART,  Auditor. 

Agents  wanted  for  *'Our  p  |y|  |3 1  jP 

Just  i&8uc<),  by  ablest  Cteographical  scholar.  Connty 
Maps  of  every  State  ami  Territory  in  colors,  every  Rail¬ 
road  ami  Town  beautifullv  illustrated.  Tells  of  Mining, 
Farniin.e,  H<»mestcad.  Railroad  ami  other  Lands:  Trans¬ 
portation.  Prices:  Social.  Educational  and  Religious  Con¬ 
dition:  Nationalities  rerresented:  Climate. Soils,  Products, 
Wages,  all  Trades  and  Professions;  all  Statistics;  Areas: 
UainfaiU  ;  Manitoba.  British  ('>lumbia.  Alaska.  1'exas  and 
every  section.  Sells  to  evory  class.  BKAnT.RY,  (rARRBT80N 
ii  Co.,  No.  66  N.  Fourth  Street.  Philadelphia,  Ps« 


uiant  to 
for  Men  orBc^s 
eilKcr  rca^-made  orTtiaik 
to  order,  do  not  Fall 
send  Icr  our  Ca.ta.lcg^uc. 


PCMCIAMC  For  80I.DXERS,  A, 

I  blvOlVlvO  widows,  fathers,  mothers  or  I 
children.  Thousandsyetentitled.  Pensionsglven 
for  lossof  flnger.toe.eye  or  rupture, varicose  veins  ft  kiUk 
or  any  Disease.  Th(iu.<»,ands  of  pen.«iom‘rs  ansdftoXaIcA 
soldiers  entitled  to  INCKEASE  and  UOUNTY. 

PATENTS  procured  for  Inventors.  Soldiers  Jt. 
land  warrants  rrori/rcf/.boughtand  sold.  Soldiers  /j|d 
and  beirsaprdv  forveurrightsatonce.  Send  2  |  y  fT 
stamps  for  “Tno  Cititcn-Soldier,**  and  Pension  U_!_  [ji  \ 
and  Bounty  laws,  blanks  and  instmetinns.  Wo 
can  refer  to  thou.'sands  of  Pensioners  and  Clients,  M  Jv/ 
Addrefs  N.W.  Fitzgerald ACo.Pf.ssiok^  NJU 
PatKUT  Alt’ys,  LoCit“Jox588,Y\  ashiugton.  l>.  0- 

~~MAKEHEXS  LAY. 

An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Chemist,  now  travel¬ 
ling  In  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle 
Powders  here  are  worthless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and  Immen.sely  val¬ 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan’s 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teaspoon  to  one  pint  food. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mall  for  eight  letter  stamps. 

1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Maes. 


IN  BLACK  AND  SOLID  COLORS,  AT 

$16.84. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  OUR  OWN  WOEK-EOOMS,  AND 
WELL  MADE  IN  EVEBY  BESPECT.  THEY  CANNOT 
BE  EQUALLED  BY  ANY  OTHEB  HOUSE. 


BL.ACK  SILKS 

AT  99  CENTS,  $1.25,  AND  $1.49  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 
THEY  ABE  WABBANTED  PUEE  SILK. 

SPECIAL  CAEE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  OBDEES  BY  HAII.. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

THE  PERFECTED 

REMINGTON 


Every  buyer  slnmld 
(Select  an  Organ 
That  guarantees  good 
Every  day  work  and 
Years  of  serviee. 


TYPE  WRITER. 

A  WRITING  MACHINE  which  combines 
ease  with  rapidity,  and  accuracy 
and  economy  with  elegance 
and  convenience. 

Adapted  to  yeneval  use.  Every  machine 
yuavauteed. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  names  and  testimonials  of  recent 
patrons. 

£.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

381  and  383  Hroadvvay,  New  York. 
38  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 

134  South  Tth  Street,  Philadelphia 
31  South  Howard  St.,  Haltimore. 
Mention  this  paper  ] 

WATCH  BUYERS, 

ATTENTION. 


The  celebrated  BOBEL  &  COUEVOISIEB  WATCHES 
were  awarded  the  First  Prize  at  London  In  1862;  Grand 
Prize  at  Paris  In  1867 ;  First  Prize  at  Centennial  Exhibition 
In  Philadelphia,  and  Gold  Medal  at  Paris  in  1878. 


DINNER  FAVORS  A  SPECIALTY. 

RESTAURANT. 

Limuli  Boxes  Prepared  for  Travellers. 


These  Watches  are  manu- 
faciured  of  the  best  mate- 
v\  rials,  and  are  made  with  Im- 
Y  \  provtid  machinery.  They 
ll  ■’  i  **  kave  stood  the  test  tor  the 

^  21  years,  and  are  pro- 

ff  ®  ^  ■  .’G  '  nouneed  by  experts  equal  to 

made.  The  nickel  used 
r— ttin  construction  of  these 
\  niiW/Af'^movemtnts  is  of  superior 

\  V  /  flualtty.  and  guaranteed  not 

\  /  to  bo  affected  by  heat  or 

vS - com.  They  have  all  the  mod- 

x  Jr  ern  Improvements  In  the  art 

of  watch-making,  stem-wind- 
stem-setting,  in  gold 
and  sliver  cases.  Large  numbers  are  In  use  on  tho  prin¬ 
cipal  Bailroads  throughout  the  country.  Ask  your  Jeweller 
to  seo  them  before  purchasing  those  of  other  manufac¬ 
turers. 

QUINGHE  &  KRU6LER, 

17  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

ONLY  WHOLESALE  AGENTS  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


1,1  On.  Voltim..  Con-  HOOK  AGENTrt 

n.ihlng  f-oMKi-'MenW'.  11  GOLD  MINE*  U 

llii|">rt«Tilni»Uer« 

';v;sr."a;A« 

D  C  A  Q  D  V 

S'SHiK  I  titAoUHi 

Kxi'liiKive  Tijrrilory.  lUu 

'"'wrlu-'rnr  iTrriiUr.  to  ^Of  I  nirersal  Knowledge. 
<».  tv.  rAKI.KTOX  ttr  tO.,  Publislicrs,  -N.  Y.  City. 

A  Book  of  Rare  Orlglnaljty,  entitled 

pRACTIC^  I  IFE 

The  grent  iirotlcm  eolveci.  Th.  individual  carefully  cun. 
•idvred  from  the  age  ofreepomibility  up  to  maturity. m  re 
gard  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 

The  volume  abounds  in  litriking  thoughts,  rare  infomi.»ti'  p 
and  intense  common-sense.  Full-pace  colored  platesj-each 

UNK  A  i'tV.M.  Asents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Send  for  circular,  mil  dFscripti  m.  terms.  Ac.,  addi*’*-'. 

J,  C.  MctXKDV  Jk  CO.,  I'hlludclphlu,  l*u. 


mmt 

PIA.lSrOFORTli:S. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship,  and  Durability. 

WILLIAM  KNAHE  &  CO., 

Nos.  304  and  300  W>st  Haltliiiore  Street,  Haltimore. 
■Vo.  113  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York. 


AND  CHAPEL. 


Every  Estey  Organ 
Soil!  i-;  maile 
Thronghoiit  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Years  of  experience 
prove  liiis  to  be  liest  for  seiier  and  buyer. 

Send  for  Vlnstrattd  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  <fc  CO.,  Brill ttaboro,  Vermont. 

this  new 

^SJ^^^ELASTIC  TRUSS 

^H||H^B^B|S^rflHss  s  Pad  differing  from  all  otbort.  Is 
cwnshapo.  with  (Mlf-Adjuitiof  Ball 
IBIirMC  tm  rW  u  center,  Sdapu  itself  to  nil  positloDs 

the  Berals  It  held  securely  daj  and  nig  at,  and  a  radical  core  oer- 
Ittieasj,  durable  an  it  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill, 

bAkLL’s  health  preserving 

X  CORSET 

Is  made  I’erlectly  Ailjiistablo 
to  any  form  by  a  new  und  novel 
arrangement  in  construction, 
and  is  tlic  most  COM  FOKTA. 
BLEand  PERFF.CT  FIT- 
TIXO  corset  known, 
la  Approved  by  the  Real 
Phyatcliina. 

For  sale  hy  all  Icadine  dealers. 
PRICK  RY  MAIK.  50. 
X.ady  Apents  wanted. 
Manufactured  hy 


Lady  Agents  wanted. 
Manufaetiired  by 

MONEY  REFUNDED 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL, 

NEW  YOBK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  River. 
QLASQOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  ind  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  S60,  S75,  S80  ;  Excursion,  SI30  to  BIAO, 

I  Second  Cabin,  S40,  Steerage,  S38. 

i  NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

I  EYEBT  6ATURDAT. 

I  From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Oabln,  SS5  and  86ff.  Excursion,  8100  and  8180. 
Steerage,  838.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  ChtrrerU  Bates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

THE  original  and  GENUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  tor  aU  puriiosM, 
I  Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y, 

I  CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  CDMPANr 

j  THOY,  N.  Y., 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Special  attMi 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Cataloguej  sen  tree 
I  parties  needing  bells. 


U>  tell  the  public.  Tl.irly  years  experience  as  PRACTICAL 
♦  Lit.Tu  f  LfJHISTS,  prives  ur  such  knowledKe  aa  to  enable  us  to  Judge  not  only  what  ara 

/  A  .m.igu  *V  II  1?'^**!*’  ****  crops  (whether  for  Private  or  Commercial  (lardeniiiK).  butaiROlo  thor- 

(mjrmy  test  the  ttualit.v  <»f  all  SfecU  and  Pianta.  Our  Greenhou8«ii  and  Frames  In  Jersey  City,  are  the  largest  iu 
AiiieriCBt  covennf  upwarua  g(  four  acres,  bolid  iu  glaaai  employiuif  au  average  of  seventy  men  throughout  the  year. 


‘^ve^tiunK  for  p  Q  ■ '  PETER  HENDERSON  &,  CO. 

on  application  lIlLLl  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  ^ 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Plants 


XUM 


II 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1882. 


FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY.  the  great  fountain  of  bourbon  whiskey,  by  his  ar- 

The  Oniity  Assassin— Mormon  Problems— Liquor  Issues—  guments  and  anecdotes,  carried  an  enthusiastic 
Southern  College  Presidents.  audience  with  him.  Mr.  Powell  of  New  York  read 

The  verdict  has  at  last  been  reached  in  the  »  very  thouglitful  and  suggestive  paper  upon  the 
Guiteau  case.  Since  the  14th  of  November  the  "  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
Ckmrt  and  the  people  have  patiently  endured  the  Liquor  Traffic.” 

egotism  and  insolence  and  blasphemy  of  this  as-  object  of  this  Conference,  I  understand, 

sassin,  in  doubt  to  the  last  what  the  issue  would  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law 
be.  The  question  of  the  prisoner’s  sanity  was  the  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
only  one  that  gave  ground  for  any  question  as  to  report  upon  the  great  economic — political,  social, 
tlie  verdict.  If  in  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  moral— questions  connected  with  liquor.  Tar- 
years  of  our  nation’s  life  any  criminal  has  had  an  commissions,  and  grasshopper  and  yellow  fever 
impartial  trial,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield  aud  pleuro-pueumonia  commissions,  go  through 
has  had.  For  his  own  sake,  as  for  humanity’s  Congress  almost  unanimously.  The  moral  seutl- 
sake  aud  the  sake  of  our  American  Christian  civ-  ment  of  the  country  must  continue  its  earnest 
ilisation,  our  hope  was  that  the  Jury  might  justly  pleadings  for  the  victims  of  strong  drink,  until  we 
have  found  the  criminal  insane.  Everybody  knew  And  enough  of  moral  courage  in  Congress  to 
that  upon  no  other  plea  could  he  be  adjudged  in-  brave  the  threatening  liiiuor  combinations  of  the 
nooont.  No  crime  has  ever  shocked  our  people  country,  which  may  justly  dread  the  commission 
aud  the  peoples  of  Christendom  as  has  this.  How  upon  tlie  liquor  traffic. 

little  difficulty  the  J ury  had  In  agreeing  upon  their  ^he  friends  of  the  South  (and  all  good  people 
verdict,  is  manifest  from  the  promptness  with  everwhere  in  this  broad  land  are  friends  of  the 
which  it  was  rendered,  after  the  case  was  finally  will  read  with  great  interest  “  Our  Bro- 

oommitted  to  them.  In  forty  minutes  from  their  Black-His  Freedom  and  Future,”  by  Eev. 

leaving  the  jury-box,  they  pronounced  the  prison-  ^  ^  Haygood,  president  of  Emory  College, 
er  “  Guilty  as  indicted.  President  Julius  D.  Dreher  of  Boanoko  College, 

The  pulpit,  the  press,  and  the  people  will  ap-  Virginia,  read  a  paper  before  the  Educational  As- 
prove  (and  but  for  the  solemnity  of  taking  a  hu-  gociation  of  Virginia  upon  “  The  Benevolent  Spirit 
man  life,  would  applaud)  the  verdict.  All  who  Higher  Education.”  This  paper  has  been 

have  watched  the  progress  of  this  high  inquest  published  in  The  State  Educational  Journal.  I 
believe  that  Guiteau  la  Illy  balanced  and  erratic,  everybody  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the 

but  not  to  that  degree  which  destroys  moral  and  North,  would  read  what  these  two  College  Presi- 
legal  responsibility.  His  cranky  record  is  too  ^ents  sav.  They  are  both  Southern  men,  reared 
well  known,  and  for  too  many  years,  to  separate  full  sympathy  with  Southern  institutions  and 
and  isolate  this  assassination  from  his  past  life.  Southern  life.  President  Dreher  says  ho  was  in 
The  whole  country,  and  especially  this  city,  has  a  Confederate  Army,  and  with  President  Hay- 
largo  class  fitly  represented  in  this  respect  by  good  makes  his  loyalty  to  his  own  people  subordi- 
Gulteau.  Every  public  man  here  knows  this,  and  g^fg  gniy  to  loyalty  to  truth  and  rigliteousuess. 
to  have  acquitted  this  assassin  upon  the  plea  of  j  g^u  jg  no  more  than  allude  to  these  two  frank, 
insanity  would  have  been  to  license  political  mur-  honest,  suggestive,  philosophic,  and  Christian  pub- 
der  by  every  cranky,  disappointed  office-seeker  lications,  and  do  so  because  such  college  presi- 
around  the  Capitol.  The  verdict  of  this  Jury  says  dents  maybe  safely  entrusted  with  the  difficult 
to  men  of  murderous  purpose.  You  maybe  odd  educational  and  religious  problems  growing  out 
and  eccentric,  and  disappointed  and  crazed  bj-  of  sectional  and  race  prejudices.  Only  men  and 
your  insane  search  for  office ;  but  If  you  shed  policies  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and 


nishlng  candidates  for  the  brothel.  It  Is  getting  Gid.^^wold  also  took  groat  interest  in  educational 
us  used  to  scen^  that  rival  the  voIumuous  and  li-  niattors.  Drs.  Willard  Parker,  Alonzo  Clark,  and 
centious  ages  of  the  past.  Go  to  Names,  and  look  i  u  •»!  ,  , 

on  the  gathered  proofs  of  Pompeii’s  profligacy  and  *’^**’^*’  physicians  wore  present  at  the 

lust,  if  you  would  see  whither  we  are  swiftly  tend-  funeral,  which  was  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Ham- 
ing.  It  is  a  startling  question  asked  by  one  of  the  ilton  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
theatrical  play-writers  of  the  times :  “  To  what  e-v-  Another  physician.  Dr.  Joseph  Barrett,  who 
tent  will  a  continued  progress  in  the  same  direc-  ^  .  4^  .  f  i:-  1  1  j-  1  *  *1 

tion  take  us  in  the  next  twenty-live  years  ?”  To  countrj  from  England,  died  at  the 

what  extent,  indeed  !  Good  citizens.  Is  it  not  full  insane  hospital  at  Middletown,  Conn.  For  years 
time  we  caught  the  alarm  at  these  assaults  on  do-  he  was  a  skilful  medical  practitioner,  but  became 

absorbed  in  scientific  investigations,  and  at  last 
ed  ?  Is  it  not  full  time  for  every  respectable  man  .  ,, 

ami  woman  to  withhold  countenance  of  the  unclean  nionornaniac  on  the  subject  of  bird-tracks. 


thing,  and  tb  enter  indignant  protest  against  its 
gross  immoralities !  Heiuuck  .Johnson. 


DAY  OF  PRATKR  FOR 

Last  Thursday,  Jan.  2fith,  was  obs  erved  as  the 
annual  day  of  prayer  in  behalf  of  our  seminaries 


Miss  Mary  E.  Conley  of  Newark,  a  sister  of  ex- 
Goveruor  Conley  of  Georgia,  died  last  week — it  is 
said  by  her  relatives — of  a  broken  heart,  in  coiise- 
iiuence  of  the  loss  of  her  fortune,  invested  in  the 
stock  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank  of  Newark,  which 
was  ruined  by  Oscar  L.  Baldwin.  The  United 


of  education.  Interesting  services  were  held  in  ^^ates  Government  ordered  her  to  make  good  an 
seven'll  of  our  citv  Institution.s,  and  a  morning  amount  equal  to  thi^  she  lost.  This  she  was  iin- 
_ _ _  1 _ able  to  do.  These  Croubles  so  preyed  upon  her 


prayer-meeting  in  Dr.  Booth’s  church,  and  one  in 
the  evening  at  Dr.  Terry’s  (lately  the  church  of 
thedamented  Dr.  Rogers).  At  the  Union  Theolog- 


able  to  do.  These  (Toublos  so  preyed  upon  her 
mind  that  she  lost  her  health. 

Theophilus  Parsons,  late  Profe.ssor  in  the  Har- 


ical  Seminary  a  service  of  much  interest  was  held,  College  Law  School,  died  liiuisda>  moining 

at  which  reports  were  presented  of  the  .state  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  the  emi- 
rellgion  in  forty-seven  colleges  in  various  parts  Theophilus  Parsons,  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 


of  the  land.  At  Rutgers  Female  College  an  in¬ 
formal  service  w'as  conducted  by  the  president. 
Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  who  addressed  the  students. 


chusetts  from  1800  to  1813.  He  was  bora  in  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  on  Maj'  17,  1707,  and  like  his  fa¬ 
ther  before  him,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 


urging  upon  their  minds  the  important  issues  and  •«««’  His  class  was  1815.  After  studying  law  and 
influences  of  the  day.  The  University  of  New  Europe,  he  entered  upon 

York  City  had  its  wonted  sermon  by  an  alumnus  P^'^^^Hce  of  his  profession  in  'raunton,  Ma.ss. 
-this  year  the  Rev.  Israel  W.  Cochran  of  the  ‘•emoved  to  Boston.  Early  in 

Presbyterian  church  at  Mendham,  N.  J.,  of  the  contributor  to  peri- 

class  of  ’62.  His  discourse  was  a  very  earnest  literature  on  legal  and  general  topics, 

and  happy  one  on  Christ’s  call  to  His  service,  es-  ““"J'  contributions  appearing  in  the  North 

peciallyto  the  mini.stry  (Matt.  iv.  19).  The  eve-  American  Review.  He  founded  ami  edited  the 
ning  meeting  in  the  South  Reformed  Church  was  literary  Gazette.  The  doctrines  of 

an  interesting  and  profitable  occasion,  participat-  S'vedenborg  had  an  early  fascination  for  him,  and 
ed  in  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Martin,  **  ^‘^orch  of  the  New  Je- 

Ormiston,  and  others.  rusalem.  In  defense  and  exposition  of  tlie  doc- 

trioos  cf  Iiis  Church  he  has  written  many  articles 
and  books.  Among  them  are  ‘‘  Deus  Homo,” 
ISIlCIltS*  1867,  and  “  The  Infinite  and  the  Finite,”  1872.  In 

1847  lie  was  appointed  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in 
the  Harvard  School.  During  his  professorship 


man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  your  blood  bo  .shed. 


of  our  Elder  Brother,  can  lift  us  above  those  proju- 


Whilst  I  write  these  things,  my  heart  bleeds  for  dices,  and  bring  us  into  the  bonds  of  a  common 
this  wretched  criminal,  and  for  the  family  made  brotherhood. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEAVS  ITEMS.  the  Harvard  School.  Durinj 

Ex-Secretary  Blaine  says  ho  will  be  prepared  to  wrote  many  legal  tieatise.s 
deliver  the  eulogy  on  President  Garfield  either  on  Ldnimid  Burke,  a  Reprose 


to  suffer  with  him.  But  no  weak  sentimentality 
dare  warp  our  judgment  when  the  sacredness  of 


Edmund  Burke,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

the  25th  or  27th "of  February.  The  latter  date  will  Commissioner  of  Patents  under 

probably  bo  decided  upon.  Prcsi.lent  Polk,  and  editor  of  the  Washington 

It  is  not  a  usual  occurrence  to  give  money  to  a  Lnlon,  is  r  ead ,  aged  7.1. 
township,  but  this  has  been  done  by  the  will  of  CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Sally  Blood,  who  recently  died  ami  loft  the  bulk  The  first  consignment  of  strawberries  from 
of  her  e.state  to  the  inhabitants  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Florida  to  New  York  reached  here  on  Thursday, 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  xhey  sold  at  $4  a  iiuart.  But  the  price  is  falling, 
the  town.  gg  more  have  since  arrived.  The  crop  is  good  in 


If  Rev.  John  R.  Paxton  accepts  the  very  flatter- 


human  life  and  the  public  safety  are  involved.  “ 

Christian  charity  demands  that  the  way  of  the  influential 

transgressor,  which  God  has  made  hard,  be  not  “j® 

made  less  rough  by  our  sympathies.  ^onov^hly.  to  keep  him.  The  New- 

Aftor  rendering  this  verdict,  the  Counsel  of  the  York-avenue  Church  is  a  power  in  Washington. 

.  i  1  ui  1  »  4.  !  1  mu-  .In  common  with  all  our  churches,  it  needs  a 

prisoner  put  in  his  plea  for  a  new  trial.  This,  of  .  , 

,.  ju.  41  4.  quickening  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  O  Lord,  revive 

course,  must  bo  argued  before  the  court  of  pres-  mu  u)  B 

«nt  jurisdiction,  and  then  will  be  appealed  to  the  ^  ’  .v  „  , 

court  in  banc.  There  is  no  probability  of  a  new 
trial  being  granted.  But  these  delays,  it  is  said, 

may  put  off  the  execution  of  the  criminal  until  xhk  AMERICAN  scnday-schooe  uxion. 
July,  with  nothing  now  standing  between  him  and  Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city  has  recently  paid  his 
the  gallows  but  Executive  clemency.  It  would  not  first  visit  to  Richmond.  He  was  Invited  thereto 
bo  surprising  should  strong  appeals  be  made  to  speak  on  the  Sundaj’-school  cause,  the  pastors  of 


Union,  is  dead  ;  aged  73. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  first  consignment  of  strawberries  from 


Congress  has  passed  the  bill  increasing  Mrs.  Ujiat  Southern  State. 


Lincoln’s  pension  from  $3,000  to  $5,000,  and  giving 
her  $15,000  for  immediate  relief.  Mrs.  Lincoln 


The  depositors  of  the  Mechanics’  Bank  in  New¬ 
ark  accept  the  proposition  of  the  directors  to  pay 


Is  it  not  amazing  that  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  quest.  Responding  favorably,  and  then  in  person, 
■of  guilt,  a  whole  year  may  intervene  between  the  his  reception  at  the  hands  of  his  Presbyterian 
commission  of  murder  and  the  punishment  of  the  brethren  amounted  almost  or  quite  to  an  ovation, 
murderer,  even  when  the  victim  is  the  President  of  Our  contemporary.  The  Central  Presbyterian  of 
the  United  States!  This  fact  furnishes  a  com-  January  18th,  thus  refers  to  the  occasion : 
mont  upon  our  Christian  civilization,  out  of  which  The  announcement  that  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of 


will  shortly  have  an  operation  performed  upon  fun  value  for  all  deposits  under  $200,  .and  75  per 

her  eyes,  and  is  now  in  New  York  under  medical  cent,  for  all  above  that  amount.  O.scar  L.  Bald- 

THK  AMERICAN  SITNDAY-SCIIOOE  UYION.  treafmenf  •  41  i  »  w  i  •  14  .  •  i-  4 

in  aimtni.  dofaulting  cashier,  was  last  week  indict- 

Dr.  John  Hall  of  this  city  has  recently  paid  his  The  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Tennessee  Grand  Jury  at  Trenton. 

first  visit  to  Richmond.  He  was  Invited  there  to  has  decided  that  no  public  officer  in  that  State  can  There  was  a  large  gathering  of  prominent  busi- 

speak  on  the  Sundaj’-school  cause,  the  pastors  of  abandon  his  office  until  his  successor  has  qualified.  residing  on  Jersey  City  Heights  on  Mon- 

sonie  six  different  denominations  signing  the  re-  This  decision  grow  out  of  the  resignation  of  cep.  ,jgy  nigi,t  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose 


the  United  States!  This  fact  furnishes  a  com-  January  18th,  thus  refers  to  the  occasion : 

mont  upon  our  Christian  civilization,  out  of  which  The  announcement  that  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  of 

_ _ ^  ;„„4i4  4:»  u  ~  »  u-  u  New  Yoik  would  deliver  an  address  in  the  Grace- 

our  Republican  insUtutions  have  grown,  of  which,  Presbyterian  church,  on  the  missionary 

before  the  nations,  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  Only  work  of  the  American  Sundaj-school  Union,  last 
free  America,  with  her  law-abiding  citizens,  could  Wednesday  night  brought  out  a  very  largo  con¬ 


tain  officials  who  desired  to  escape  questions  qj-  procuring  rapid  transit  from  the  Heights  to  the 
about  the  taxes  for  which  they  were  responsible.  jjew  York  ferries. 

The  President  has  signed  the  bill  providing  for  The  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Police  Jus- 
the  retirement  of  Justice  Hunt  of  the  Supremo  shows  the  number  of  persons  arraigned  dur- 

Court,  who  has  been  unable  to  transact  any  busi-  past  j’ear  in  New  York  citj'  to  h.ave  been 

ness  for  several  months.  This  gives  him  his  sala-  of  whom  31.2.55  were  held  upon  some  charge, 

ry  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  opens  the  way  for  fjjo  remainder  having  been  discharged. 


the  appointment  of  another  judge  to  al  once  fill 
his  place. 


furnish  such  a  spectacle.  The  Bible  has  done  it. 


gregation  of  people  representing  nearly  all  the 
churches  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  meeting 


Postmaster  Pearson  authorizes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  :  Letters  for  China  and  Japan  are  for- 


The  outlook  for  anti-Mormon  legislation  by  the  was  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  special 
.  „  ,  .  ,  ,  .  work  of  the  Sunday-school  Union,  and  to  prepare 

present  Congress,  Is  hopeful.  At  the  same  time  fjjg  way  for  securing  contributions  for  this  work. 


many  unwise  and  Intemperate  measures  come  to 
_the  surf^e  from  the  people,  w'ho  do  not  fully  un- 


Rov.  John  McCullagh  of  Kentucky,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Sundaj’-school  Mission  Work,  Southern 


to  have  dealt  with  this  “  twin  relic  of  Slavery,  as  gome  details  to  show  the  results  in  manj’  sections 
we  are  pleased  to  call  it,  long  ago.  With  the  pop-  of  the  countrj'. 


A  number  of  Princeton  College  students  on  the  ^yarded  from  the  Postoffice  daily  at  7  P.  M.  to  the 
last  day  of  the  A\  inter  term,  Dec.  20,  executed  prancisco  Postofflce,  there  to  await  dispatch 
manj’  practical  jokes  in  tlie-ttfwn,  aud  among  other  j^y  vogsols  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Occidental 
performances  broke  fifteen  str^t  lamps.  Last  Oriental  steamship  companies.  The  posting 
Friday  twentj’-three  of  them  weTH^'io^ight  into  important  correspondence  should  not  be  delaj’- 
the  Mercer  County  Court  of  New  JeiX^y^t'  lined  until  the  date  named  bv  the  Postofflce  for  the 


ulation  of  Utah  growing  every  year,  and  Mormon-  Hall  made  a  verj’  happy  and  impres- 

.  ..  4.4  4.  J  4  sive  address,  and  was  heard  with  the  closest  at- 

ism  spreading  out  into  contiguous  and  remote  deepest  interest.  He  answered  the 

Territories,  the  problem  becomes  more  difficult  objections  which  are  sometimes  urged  against 

every  day.  We  rise  up  in  holy  horror  and  say  Sabbath  schools,  especially  referring  to  the  dan-  of  last  Tuesday,  Jan.  24.  In  New  York  the  ther-  which  wiis  l  ist  hcird  from  when  <lisii.iefl  ami  a 
••Exterminate  it!”  but  when  we  come  to  answer  f.^^^g^tiS and 

the  question  How  ?  the  wisest  statesmanship  children  on  the  other  sendees  of  the  Church.  He  Roche.ster  and  Troj  it  was  eight  below  ,  at  Watei-  brought  in  bj’  the  steamer  Napier,  which  took  her 
makes  haste  slowly.  As  the  law  now  stands,  drew  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  he  had  often  wit-  tow’n  tw’cnty ;  throughout  New  England  it  ranged  in  tow  on  the  25th  ult.  Captain  Faat  of  the  Edam 
whilst  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Uteh  delegate,  whose  from  ten  to  thirty-live  below.  A  ve.ssel  put  into  makes  the  following ’report  i  We  loft  Rotterdam 

seat  in  Congress  is  being  contested,  may  not  bo  ^Sen  from  the  oldest  to  the ’youngest  seated  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  five  or  six  tons  of  ice  that  the  1st  of  .January.  We  had  on  board  210  pas- 
admitted  to  Congress,  it  will  not  be  upon  the  together ’in  the  House  of  God,  to  hear  reverently  had  frozen  on  her  deck  and  six  of  the  crew  frost-  „enger.s,  eight  of  whom  were  in  the  lii-st  cabin, 
ground  of  his  polygamous  life,  but  because  he  the  precious  Gospel.  No  provision  for  the  j’oung  bitten.  In  the  Northwest,  from  which  the  cold  ^yhon  in  lon'diiide  58  we  broke  our 

may  be  proved  not  to  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  ^e  Church  SMvicls®  ft  tosLte.fthat'thoT^ch-  "*  ‘lin’erent  speller.  A  strong  westerly  gale  wa.s  prevailing 

Intimations  are  given  that  Congress  will  remand  sho“uTd  always^be  adapted''  to  the  chiXT.as  country  persons  were  frozen  to  death.  ^.e  sea  was  exceedingly  high.  We  sailed 

the  case  back  to  the  people  of  Utah.  Should  they  well  as  to  older  people,  and  said  it  was  too  often  There  were  three  such  cases  in  New  York.  OX  longitude,  and  there  I  was  picked  up 

send  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  even  though  the  case  that  the  children  were  indifferent  about  Gen.  Wilcox,  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  has  re-  Persian  Monarch.  This  was  on  Saturdav 


$20  each,  exeepi  nve  who  pieauvi’i  fir^^^uiiij'.tnd  e.losing  of  China  and  Japan  mails,  as  if  any  con- 
were  subsequently  discharged,  it  beirg  shown  giderable  delay  occurs  in  transit  between  New 
that  they  were  not  participants.  Previous  to  this  York  and  San  Francisco  the  mails  will  miss  con- 


the  students  had  raised  $200  and  paid  it  to  the 
Princeton  authorities. 

The  coldest  morning  of  the  Winter  was  that 


nection  with  the  steamers,  which  as  a  rule  sail 
punctuallj’  as  advertised. 

Much  solicitude  was  felt  for  the  steamer  Edam, 


had  frozen  on  her  deck  and  six  of  the  crew  fiost-  gangers,  eight  of  whom  were  in  the  lii-st  caldn. 
bitten.  In  the  Northwest,  from  which  the  cold  14th,  when  in  longitude  58,  we  broke  our 


he  have  twenty  wives,  ho  cannot  be  excluded  le¬ 
gally  ;  and  we  are  a  law-abiding  people.  The  de¬ 
fect  is  in  the  law,  which  must  be  amended.  And 


hearing  sermons,  because  thej’  had  just  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  preaching  was  not  intended  for  | 
them. 

This  was  Dr.  Hall’s  first  visit  to  Richmond.  He 


w'ave  came,  it  was  equally  severe,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  persons  were  frozen  to  death. 
There  were  three  such  cases  in  New  York. 

Gen.  Wilcox,  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  has  re- 


t.Fopeller.  A  strong  westerly  gale  was  prevailing 
and  the  sea  was  oxceedingly  high.  We  sailed 
down  to  68  longitude,  and  there  I  was  picked  up 
bj-  the  Persian  Monarch.  This  was  on  Saturdaj’, 


80,  whilst  In  New  York  or  in  any  State  of  this  made  the  impression  here  which  he  has  made 
Union  you  may  enforce  the  law  against  bigamy  or  wherever  he  has  gone,  that  ho  Is  a  model  preach- 

.  •'  *  .  .  oj  er,  teaching  the  most  precious  truths  in  the  most 

poij’gamy,  and  punish  the  law'-breaker,  you  can-  modest,  simple,  and  impressive  manner, 
not  do  so  in  the  Mormon  Teritorj’.  The  “seal- 
ing  ”  (or  marrying)  of  wives  is  done  secretlj’  in 

the  “sealing-’-houses  of  the  Mormon  Church.  No  A  creshinc.  ind^ictment  of  the  ciiic.ago 
public  record  is  kept.  The  legal  evidence  of  po-  „  .  ,  »  ,  , 

lygamy  cannot  be  furnished  the  courts,  whoso  ju-  ® 

ries  are.  made  up  of  polygamous  men. 

I  cannot,  in  the  space  of  a  letter,  write  fully  “o™  Pungent  ar- 

upon  the  danger  thre,atonlng  us  in  the  near  future.  Hiese  places,  in  a  couple  of  commu- 

Loyalty  to  country  and  government  are  all  subor-  "i^ations  to  The  Inter-Ocean  newspaper.  Provok- 
dtnato  to  loyalty  to  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in  Utah.  thereto  by  the  anger  and  opposition  of  theatri- 


Mormonism  is  leavening  the  groat  Territories  that  cal  men  and  managers,  in  view  of  his  Plain  Talk 
surround  her,  and  which  are  de.stinod  in  the  early  People,  the  Doctor  has  given  chapter  and 

future  to  become  States  in  our  Union.  The  Church  verse  bj’ quoting  the  theatrical  criticisms  of  the 
of  Latter  Day  Saints,  as  these  fanatical  religion-  friendly  daily  press  on  the  current  plays,  and  inter- 
ists  please  to  call  themselves,  may  soon  hold  the  ‘“f  pointed  comment.  The  presentation  is 


balance  of  power  in  Congress  and  in  the  country. 
From  this  emergency  may  the  Lord  deliver  us ! 

1  am  glad  the  pulpit  and  the  press  and  the  pco- 


perfectly  fair  and  truthful,  and  siniplj’  crushing. 
We  give  the  summing-up : 

I  charge  that  the  theater  is  often  “  a  murderous 
assault  upon  all  that  the  family  circle  holds  mo.st 


pie  are  opening  their  eyes  to  so  dangerous  and  holj’  and  sacred.” 

threatening  an  evil — a  monster  being  warmed  to  I  charge  that  it  strips  j-oung  women  of  their  or- 
lifo  in  our  bosom.  Congress  always  follows,  sel-  exhibits  them  to  the  public  gaze 

.  .  .  ,,,  41  4  1  4  so  clad  that  to  the  eye  of  the  audience  they  seem, 

dom  leads,  public  .sentiment,  and  for  manifest  gj.g  meant  to  seem,  almost  naked !  You  do 
reasons.  The  Senate  Judiciarj’  Ckimmittoe  has  not  need  to  be  told  whj’ that  is  done, 
during  this  week  agreed  upon  a  bill  for  the  sup-  ^  charge  that  the  shafts  of  wit  shot  across  the 

T.PA<4ainn  nf  nolvirnmv  Its  miiiii  feAtiires  are  sec-  ar«  often  feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl, 

pression  of  polygamy.  Its  main  futures  are  sec-  j  channel  through 

tions  (based  on  Mr.  Edmunds  bill)  doing  away  which  the  filth  and  pollution  of  lewd  and  lascivious 
with  the  present  requirement  for  proofs  of  polj’ga-  plaj’-writers  is  poured  into  the  minds  of  j'ouiig 
mous  marriages,  bj’  providing  that  the  fact  of  liv-  o*®”  aud  young  women,  thus  poisoning  the  very 

ing  in  bigamous  relations  shall  be  sufficient  evi-  j  charge  that  the  great  mass  of  what  has  been 

deuce  for  conviction,  and  that  in  pro.secutlons  for  put  upon  the  boards  of  Chicago’s  theaters  the  last 

bigamy  any  person  drawn  as  a  jurj’man  maj’  be  J’ear  has  been  trash  of  the  most  unadulterateil  de- 
4h.u„„sed  the  ground  thn.  he  pmctlees  or  he-  S>''!i,“e"\irul.““AS5 

lievos  in  poij’gamy  as  a  religious  rite ;  and  certain  theaters  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  theatrical  press 
new  provisions  introduced  by  Senator  Logan,  de-  writers,  I  have  brought  the  proof  that  these 
barring  all  polygamists  from  the  privileges  of  vot-  charges  are  true.  41  4  44,  .  , 

...  I  iJ!  4«”  rri,„o„  W  hat  if  it  be  also  true  that  this  dark  programme 
ing.  service  on  juries,  or  holding  office.  These  theatre  is  padded  here  and  there  with  the 

provisions  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Provis-  so-called  standard  drama,  to  win  the  countenance 
ion  of  some  kind  must  bo  made  for  present  polj’g-  and  patronage  of  the  most  respectable  and  decent. 

anious  marriages  and  their  offspring.  Whilst  di.s-  I  4®,  ‘’®  “T4®  ®4 

,  .  ...  ,  .  _ _ ,  .  wins  them.  But  neither  do  you  need  to  be  told, 

solving  present  Mormon  families,  the  husband  bj  ^jg^al  and  Christian  men  and  women  of  Chicago! 
law,  or  the  Territory  at  public  expense,  should  be  thus  drawn  to  see  an  exceptional  play  of  high  and 
made  to  provide  for  wives  and  children  thus  thrown  chaste  form  and  tone,  that  j’ou  are  quoted  and 
mil  in  l,i.lnl4u<A«nfifls  paraded  as  friends  and  supporters  of  the  estab- 

out  in  liclplessness.  llshment — an  establishment  three-fourths  or  nlne- 

The  end  of  our  temporizing  policy,  I  hope,  has  tenths  of  whoso  influence  is  pernicious  aud  poison- 
come,  and  we  will  make  a  beginning  at  tho  end  of  ous.  Your  patronage  goes  to  swell  the  receipts  of 
this  blot  upon  our  national  escutcheon.  I  am  and  to  giie  countonance  to  the  house  w’hose  com- 
4  1  444  •  4  T4  4  4-  A  1.4.  uion  and  most  characteristic  features  are  an  of- 

glad  this  IS  not  a  Party  iiucstion,  and  cannot  be  religion,  and  to  God. 

made  one;  for  Christian  sentiment  would  burj’.  Now  and  then  is  heard  a  cry  ol  reform.  But  a 
beyond  the  reach  of  resurrection,  anj’  political  radical,  permanent  reformation  of  tho  theatre  is  a 
Party  that  would  in  anj’  degree  champion  polj’ga-  phantom  -a  dream.  The  ideal  stage  is  out  of  the 

,  J  e  1  I-  .  question.  Just  as  pure,  chaste,  public  human  nu- 

mous  Mormonism.  _  jg  Qyj  ^f  the  question,  i.  e.,  with  men  and  wo- 

T,K.N«.,n„4,To„pcr.„o«».K«rh..,d.C<.n.„r- 

once,  with  several  public  meetings,  in  this  cltj,  stage,  the  character  of  the  plajs,  and  the  constitu- 
during  the  present  week.  We  all  regret  that  Hon.  tion  of  human  nature,  make  it  irapossilile  that  the 
Wm.  E.  Dodge  of  your  city,  the  honored  President  theatre  should  exist  save  under  a  law  of  degener- 
4.  .  .  .4  4  ,  4  014..  acy.  Its  trend  is  downward ;  its  centuries  of  his- 

of  the  Society,  could  not  be  present.  The  wea-  hist  this  one  story. 

ther  has  been  unpropltious,  and  j’et  the  public  'pijy  actual  stage  of  this  citj’  is  a  moral  abomi- 
meetings  were  good  and  interesting.  Hon.  Hiram  nation.  It  is  trampling  on  the  Sabbath  with  defl- 
PWoe.  the  .resent  excellent,  sensible,  and  Chris-  ant  scoff.  It  is  defiling  our  youth.  It  is  making 
■  ^  4»!  .4  1  crowds  familiar  With  the  play  of  criminal  passions, 

tian  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  a  vetoran  in  exhibiting  woman  with  such  approaches  to 

the  Temperance  movement,  made  a  telling  speech,  nakedness  as  can  have  no  other  design  than  to 
Mr.  Baine  of  Kentuckj',  from  Bourbon  county,  breed  lust  beklnd  the  on-looking  eyes.  It  is  fur- 


ceived  intelligence  that  tho  Mormons  are  Intrigu-  the  21st.  After  tho  propeller  broke  the  ship  be¬ 
ing  with  tho  Ute,  Piute,  and  Na\ajo  Indians  in  g  little,  but  it  was  soon  .stopped.  The 

Arizona,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  to  start  an  upris-  pergim,  Monarch  remained  with  us  until  Monday 
ing.  The  Indians  are  being  supplied  with  arms,  moralng  following  at  1  o’clock.  She  could  stay 
ammunition,  and  whiskj’,  and  are  incited  to  com-  longer  and  sailed  away,  and  we  soon  lost  sight 
mit  depredations.  The  Sccretarj’ of  the  Interior  of  her.  Wo  then  began  to  drift.  We  drifted  until 
is  in  possession  of  this  information,  and  has  in-  q’liesdaj’  night,  when  we  approached  the  shoals  of 
structod  the  agents  of  the  tribes  named  to  exer-  Nantucket.  As  we  neared  the  sho.als  I  saw  there 
else  the  utmost  diligence  and  energj  in  examin-  danger,  and  without  unnecessarilj'  alarming 

ing  into  the  matter  of  complaint  and  promptly  re-  ^i,o  passengers  I  advised  them  to  put  on  life  pre¬ 
port  signs  of  interference  with  tho  Indians  in  anj’  servers.  I  think  we  touched  the  shoals,  but  no 
way.  The  Attornoj’-General  of  the  United  States  jamage  was  done,  and  at  last  we  managed  to  sail 
has  been  asked  to  furnish  reliable  detectives  to  away.  On  Weilnesdaj’,  tho  25tli,  wo  sighted  what 
find  out  anj’  facts  or  circumstances  which  will  afterward  proved  to  be  the  Napier,  and  showed 
aid  tho  department  in  arriving  at  a  just  under-  .siirnals  of  distress.  She  came  to  the  rescue  and 
standing  of  the  situation.  towed  us  all  the  way  to  Staten  Island. 

Gititeatj’s  Conviction. — Tho  trial  of  the  assas-  Last  week  there  was  an  unusual  niortalitj’  in 
sin  of  President  Garfield  closed  late  AA  ednesday  ^ijjg  pii^y  fi-om  scarlatina,  tho  deaths  being  115  out 
afternoon,  Januarj’  25th.  The  charge  of  Judge  Qf  ;j;{2  cases.  The  deaths  from  the  same  c.ause 
Cox  occupied  one  hour  and  twenty-live  minutes,  during  the  past  month  were  362. 

Two  ballots  only  were  taken  by  the  jury,  the  first  children’s  Aid  Society  has  six 

being  eleven  for  conviction  and  one  blank.  The  lodging  houses,  which  received  during  the  past 
second  vote  was  unanimous  for  conviction.  AV  hen  yea,j.  1.L.142  different  boys  and  girls ;  supplied  270,- 
the  verdict  was  announced  in  court  there  was  sonie  774  meais  anj  i80,527  lodgings;  in  the  twenty- 
demonstration  of  applause  by  tho  crowd,  but  this  one  duj’  and  twelve  evening  schools  10,978  chil- 
was  silenced.  Guiteau  called  out,  loudly,  “God  dygu  were  taught,  and  partlj’  fed  and  clothed; 
will  avenge  this  outrage.  Mj’ blood  will  be  upon  3  ^49  go„t  to  homes,  mainly  in  the  AA’'est;  2,616 
the  head  of  that  jury.”  The  next  day  he  sent  out ,  gj,jgjj  food,  medicine,  etc.,  through  the 

an  extravagant  appeal  for  monej’,  and  on  Tuesday  ..[.jiok  Children’s  Mission  ” ;  3,888  children  given 
Mr.  Scoville  also  asked  for  pecuniary  help  to  meet  benefits  of  the  “Seaside  Home”  (averaging 

further  expenses.  Counsel  for  the  defense  claim  to  gjj^ut  3.50  per  week);  560  girls  Instructed  in  the 
have  discovered  new  evidence,  and  also  charge  41, j,  sewing-machine  in  tho  Girls’  liodging- 

thatthe  jurymen  had  access  to  newspapois.  This  bouse  and  in  the  Industrial  Schools;  7,320  or- 
they  deny;  and  the  newspaper  found  with  four  pi„ujg  kept  in  the  Lodging-houses;  and  $10,243 
signatures  of  the  jurymen  written  on  the  margin,  deposited  in  the  Penny  Savings  banks.  Total 
in  their  alleged  handwriting,  is  said  to  bo  a  for-  ,jy,obor  under  charge  of  tho  Society  during  the 
gory.  The  jury  state  that  they  reached  the  con-  year,  36,185. 


elusion  of  Giiitoau’s  guilt  daj’s  ago ;  that  his  own 
words  convicted  him.  Tho  trial  lasted  ten  weeks, 
and  the  cost  to  the  Governmout  for  board  and 


FIRES  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 
Ju.staswe  were  closing  our  forms  on  Tuesday 


.4  ,  nt.tl  tor  'Horning,  a  disastrous  tire  broke  out  in  the  brown- 

maintenance  of  the  jury  has  been  $3,600,  atui  tor  .  •  i  4  41  t  1  » „  ,  4  .  . 

..  ,  ,  stone  block  at  the  head  of  Beckman  street,  front- 

their  pay  ($2  per  day  for  seventy-three  day.d  $1,-  «  ,  «  1.4  .4  -  “ 

m  liggroUo  ot  *5.35-4  (or  U,e  item  ol  i.iry  't™®' 

mtpenso,  flooc.  They  hod  no  communication  “  '"“"J'  >7^'  7® 

wlLony  member  o(  their  tomilics,  eocept  In  tho  entii^y  concumod  thou  .leatroylng  the  blocl. 
presence  ol  a  balllK l  and  one.  a  commission  mer-  ,7  *“  ™e  Times  bmlclmg  on  the  n^h  A. 

Lant  lost  *5.000  trom  Inability  to  consult  with  ""  “J*''®.  building, 

those  with  whom  he  1,  engaged  lu  business.  When  7'®  lubtely^cupied  by  newspaper  ^d^her  ot- 
the  nows  of  the  conviction  ot  the  murderer. ns  »'“■  ”'«  World  newspaper  and  Tb.  Pr.nccten 
Ukcn  to  Ml,,  narlleld.  she  replied  to  «  question  r.  nl'' !!  ^ 


that  there  was  nothing  she  could  say  to  the  public. 
The  matter  of  a  new  trial  will  be  argued  on  Fri- 
dav. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Gen.  Robert  B.  Mitchell  of  Kansas  died  of  asth¬ 
ma  on  Tliursdaj’. 

George  AV.  Cramer,  w’ho  built  tho  first  large  ho- 


Tho  Observer,  The  Scientific  American,  The  Scot¬ 
tish- American  Jouraal,  and  one  or  two  other  pa¬ 
pers,  occupied  the  fatal  spot,  with  editorial  rooms 
and  typesetting  conveniences.  Our  friend,  Mr. 
Pettengill,  the  well  known  advertising  agent,  also 
occupied  extensive  space,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall  was  the  bookstore  of  N.  Tibballs  & 


tel  at  Coney  Island,  died  on  AVednesday  of  last  Son.  AVo  tender  our  sincere  sympathies  to  our 
week.  contemporaries  thus  suddenly  unroofed,  wo  fear, 

AVilliaai  AVhite,  aged  83  years,  a  well  kiiow-n  with  heavy  loss.  The  Examiner,  our  Baptist  con- 
citizen  of  .Ylbany,  died  on  the  26th  ult.  from  in-  temporary,  escapes  by  the  intervening  wall  of  Tho 
juries  received  by  being  run  over  by  a  runaway  Times  building,  experiencing  only  the  di.sadvan- 
team  a  few  days  ago.  Ho  was  at  one  lime  one  of  tago  of  the  fervent  heat. 


tho  proprietors  of  the  Albany  Journal  and  the  Al¬ 
bany  Register. 


Tho  storos  woro  occupied  bj’  a  tailoring  estab¬ 
lishment,  an  extensive  stationery,  and  rubber  belt- 


Dr.  Samuel  L.  Griswold,  an  old  resident  of  New  ing  goods,  and  losses  must  be  large.  Saddest  of 
York  and  a  well  known  physician,  died, on  the  24th  all  two  lives  wore  lost  —  a  woman  having  been 
of  January.  He  settled  in  New  York  in  1829,  and  burned  to  death,  and  a  man  instantly  killed  by 
was  an  extensive  and  successful  practitioner.  Dr.  jumping  from  a  top  story  window  to  tho  sidewalk. 


An  uniisuallj’  severe  earthquake  wa.s  experi¬ 
enced  at  Centreville,  Cal.,  on  Thursday  evening, 
causing  great  e.xcitenient  among  the  residents.  A 
verj’  lieavj’  shower  of  rain  preceded  the  shock. 

The  lieavy  floods  on  the  Tennessee  river  last 
week  ontirelj’  submerged  tho  village  of  Johns on- 
ville.  Every  family  was  driven  from  its  dwelling, 
aud  many  dwellings  were  CArried  away.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  is  700. 

A  loss  of  $100,000  was  sustained  by  a  fire  in 
AV’oonsoekct,  R.  I.,  which  started  in  the  building 
of  the  railroad  companj’.  The  burning  of  tho  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Inquirer  Publishing  Company  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  caused  a.s  great  a  loss;  while  tho 
destruction  of  tho  handsome  residence  of  George 
H.  Bend,  on  Riverdale  avenue,  one  mile  from 
Kingsbridgo  (New  York),  caused  a  lo.ss  of  $80,(X)0. 

On  Friday  a  number  of  children  were  playing  in 
some  sunken  lots  used  for  dumping  ashes  in  East 
Ninetj’-ninth  street.  New  York,  between  Second 
and  Third  avonuo.s,  and  had  a  small  bonfire 
kindled,  into  which  a  boj'  threw  a  can  contain¬ 
ing  a  greasy  substance  which  he  had  picked  out 
of  the  ashes.  It  Instantlv’ exploded  with  terrible 
force,  pro.stratiiig  the  children  on  the  ground. 
Benjamin  Burns,  tlio  lad  who  threw  the  explosive 
into  the  fire,  was  so  badlj’  wounded  that  ho  died 
shortly  after.  Nine  other  children  were  Injured. 

A  mysterious  explosion  occurred  on  tho  27th 
ult.,  at  tho  residence  of  United  States  District 
Judge  H.  C.  Caldwell,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The 
judge  was  sitting  in  his  librai’y  when  ho  observed 
a  small  package  containing  white  powder  on  the 
mantelpiece.  After  carelessly  examining  it  ho 
tossed  it  into  tho  fire,  when  a  terrible  o.xplosion 
followed,  throwing  tho  judge  across  the  room, 
breaking  tho  furniture,  and  doing  other  damage. 
Phj’sicians  pronounce  the  judge’s  injuries  to  be  of 
a  serious  nature. 

A  serious  coasting  accident  occurred  at  AV'est 
Quincy,  Mass.,  on  Thnrsdaj’  evening.  A  large 
double  sleigh,  upon  w’liieh  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  and  boj’s  woro  descending  Knox  Hill,  became 
unmanagealilc  and  ran  with  great  violence  into  a 
rail  fence.  Its  occupants  were  hurled  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  severelj’  hurt,  limbs  broken  and  inter¬ 
nal  injuries  sustained. 

On  the  same  day  (Thnrsdaj’),  at  AVallace  H. 
Brink  &  Co.’s  foundry  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  as  eight 
workmen  were  making  a  live-ton  casting,  the  ladle 
wa.s  aecidontally  overturned,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  molten  metal  poured  out,  setting  tho  building 
on  fire.  Three  men  were  fatally  and  one  seriously 
burned. 

During  a  terrible  gale  on  Fridaj’  tho  town  hall 
clock  and  many  windows  at  Saratoga  were  broken. 
This  gale  tore  roofs  from  buildings  at  Troy,  N.  Y’., 
and  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  the  wind  was  the 
severest  for  many  years.  At  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  it 
blew  off  the  steeple  of  the  Congregational  church, 
badlj’  damaging  another  steeple,  and  causing 
much  loss  bj’  the  tearing  up  of  trees  and  fences. 
Three  persons  were  Injured,  one,  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
probablj’  fatally.  .\t  Adams  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  same  State,  thoiisiuids  of  dollars’  worth  of 
property  was  dcstroj’eil.  It  was  very  severe  all 
through  New  England. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

’file  census  returns  show  that  the  population  of 
Rome  and  its  suburbs  is  30(1,292,  an  increase  since 
1871  of  55,808. 

.4  statue  of  Zwingli  is  to  be  erected  at  Zurich, 
the  co.st  not  to  exceed  $16,000,  and  sculptors  of  all 
nations  are  Invited  to  compete. 

Cholera  has  appeared  among  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  pilgrims  now  assembled  at  Allahabad, 
India,  and  the  Government  has  ordered  them  to 
di.sperse. 

M.  Roiizeaud,  the  husband  of  Nilsson  the  singer, 
is  insane  and  has  been  placeii  in  a  private  asylum. 
He  was  largely  interesGid  in  tlie  business  of  one 
of  the  Paris  stock  brokers,  and  recentlj’  supposed 
he  had  lost  his  fortune.  Fear  of  ruin  turned  his 
liead. 

The  death  is  aiiiiounceil  of  Sir  Robert  Ohrlstl- 
soii,  Bart.,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Ho  was  twice 
President  of  the  Roj’al  College  of  Phj’sicians, 
Edinburgh;  was  an  important  witness  in  the 
Palmer  poisoning  case ;  wa.s  ordinary  phj’sician  to 
tlie  Queen  in  Scotland,  and  received  a  baronetcy 
in  1871.  Hi.s  book  on  fsiisons  is  regarded  as  a 
standard  work. 

There  is  still  living  a  lineal  descendant  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Luther  in  the  person  of  one  Herr  AV.  AA’olters 
of  Stuttgart,  Geraiaiij’.  He  was  formerly  a  court 
actor,  and  claims  descent  through  Lutlier’s  dangli- 
ter  .4rina.  'Phe  male  line  has  long  been  extinct, 
tlio  liust  representative  of  it  (Professor  Luther  of 
Lcipsic)  having  died  in  1720. 

The  chief  royal  topic  of  tiie  daj’  in  Europe  is  tlie 
mj’storious  disappearance  of  King  Louis  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  He  lias  loft  his  kingdom  (which  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  about  eiiual  to  that  of  New  York  State)  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  farewell,  and  is  travelling  about 
incognito,  vouchsafiug  no  trace  of  his  wherciiboiits. 
There  are  easy  suggestions  that  ho  has  been  kid¬ 
napped,  and  one  irreverent  jouraal  solemnly  says 
“  If  the  monarch  in  question  will  speedily  return 
to  his  disconsolate  subjects  all  will  be  forgiven.” 

There  has  been  another  upsetting  of  French  pol¬ 
itics.  On  Thursday  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  by  a  vote  of  305  to  117,  rejected  tho  Govern¬ 
ment  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  in- 
elnding  the  provision  for  srrutin  de  liste.  AVhen 
the  bill  was  under  discussion  an  amendment  was 
offered  in  favor  of  revising  the  whole  constitution 
and  not  a  part  of  it.  This  was  lost  by  a  large  ma- 
joritj’.  M.  Gambetta  then  ascended  the  tribune 
and  declared  that  the  conclusions  of  tho  commit¬ 
tee  on  tho  Revision  bill  were  as  dangerous  a.s  was 
M.  Barodot’s  amendment.  'Pho  country,  lie  said, 
desired  a  limited  revision,  but  was  certainly  not 
prepared  to  expose  its  present  restful  tranquillity  to 
the  hazards  of  an  unlimited  amendment  of  the  oon- 
stiiution.  Ho  concluded  with  the  following  words : 
“  Mj’  past  is  known.  Above  all  ambitions  there  is 
the  future  of  tho  country.”  Gambetta’s  speech 
was  an  eloquent  one  and  he  was  froquentlj’  ap¬ 
plauded,  though  tho  Chamber  voted  against  him. 
Tkus  defeated  he  at  once  handed  his  resignation 
aud  that  of  his  colleagues  to  President  Grevy,  who 
sent  for  M.  de  Freycliiet  and  M.  Leon  Saj’  to  con¬ 
sult  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet, 
which  wa.s  announced  last  Tuesday. 

Some  excitement  was  also  createil  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag  by  Bismarck  during  a  discussion 
concerning  tho  late  Imperial  Rescript.  Prince 
Bismarck  said  that  it  did  not  aim  to  creato  a  now 
constitution;  the  maxim  “the  King  I’eigns  but 
does  not  govern  ”  did  not  apply  in  Germany;  the 
expression  “  con.stitiitional  absolutism  of  tho  Min- 
istrj’ ”  was  equallj’ absurd.  Ho  declared  that  the 
rescript  remained  unshaken  bj’  tho  attacks  upon 
it;  lie  was  fullj’  aware  of  his  responsibility  in 
signing  it,  and  that  he  was  answerable  for  all  the 
acts  of  tho  Sovereign.  It  was  to  the  Sovereign,  lie 
said,  and  not  to  Parliament,  that  Germany  owed 
the  position  she  enjoj’od.  Prince  Bismarck  asked 
whether  anj’  one  could  reproach  him  witli  coward¬ 
ice,  when  there  was  a  great  uproar  on  the  left,  and 
at  once  stepping  forward,  he  repeated  his  inquiry, 
saying:  “Is  there  one  among  j’oii  who  daros  to 
bring  such  a  charge  V  ”  'fho  speech  was  an  em¬ 
phatic  reassertion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Imperial 
Rescript,  and  Iteing  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
Reichstag  and  very  aggressive  in  tone,  it  caused  a 
tremendous  uproar  in  tho  House,  although  otlier- 
wise  it  made  a  favorable  impression. 

From  a  private  letter  it  is  learned  that  the  noto¬ 
rious  Pete  Burns,  who  attempted  tho  widest  and 
most  daring  schemes  of  swindling  ever  devised, 
died  in  prison  at  Florence,  Italj’,  on  tho  2d  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  In  1879  and  1880,  he  with  others  sought  to 
flood  Europe  with  forged  circular  paper,  as  Becker 
and  a  partj’  of  American  rogues  had  flooded  Tur¬ 
key  a  few  years  before.  The  Loudon  police,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  tho  American  visitors  under  such  close 
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surveillance  that  they  were  afraid  to  ope 
Some  of  the  party  gave  up  the  scheme  and 
back  to  America,  but  Burns  and  AATllkos  wont 
Florence  with  their  wives,  where  they  were 
rested  on  Christmas  Day,  1880.  Both  gave 
sumed  names,  but  they  were  recognized,  and 
huge  bundles  of  tho  spurious  paper  were  foun 
their  trunks,  they  were  committed  to  priso 
though  Burns  had  $40,000  in  the  Bank  of  Eng 
he  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  dangerous  man 
he  could  not  bring  his  money  to  bear  on  theli 
officers.  He  was  in  jail  without  trial  from 
time  until  ho  died.  His  trial,  however,  w; 
for  February  6.  The  fear  of  his  dying  in  p 
so  weighed  upon  his  alleged  wife’s  mind  that 
became  crazy  in  August  last,  and  has  since  I 
confined  in  an  asylum  at  Florence. 

Commercial  England  is  in  a  scare  over  th 
rival  of  a  Chinese  .steamer  in  the  Thames, 
first  of  a  line  between  Shanghai  and  London, 
rylng  Chinese  merchandise  and  proposing  to 
some  of  the  profits  heretofore  made  by  Engl 
dealers.  They  are  beginning  to  cry,  as  some 
pie  in  America,  AA^liereunto  will  this  coming  of 
Chinamen  lead  ? 

Tlio  latest  news  from  Irkutsk  states  that  En 
neer  Melville  has  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  t' 
river  Lena  to  resume  tlie  search  for  Lioutenai 
Commander  Do  Long  with  the  greatest  energ 
aided  by  natives.  Two  Russian  officials  are  ^ 
with  him,  and  the  expedition  is  furnishec 
stores  sufficient  to  last  until  Julj’. 


Ilorsford’s  Acid  Pliosphate 

In  Nervous  Exliaustion. 

I  have  used  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  in  ner¬ 
vous  exhaiislion,  and  in  nervous  disturbances  con¬ 
nected  with  an  overworked  brain,  and  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  remedy  of  great  service  in  many  forms 
of  exhaustion. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  S.  T.  Newman,  M.D. 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nuirUioua  proper¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  hut  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
lite-sustuining  properties ;  is  invaluable  In  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 


HESAPEAKE  .VND  OHIO  RAH- 

Six  I’KR  CENT.  MoKTCAGB  llOND*  mt 

Peninsula  Extension  -  -  $;3P00,00S 

bi  denominations  of  |1,(X)0  eack. 

Paled  January  1,  1881,  payable  Jan¬ 
uary  1, 1011 ;  Interest  payaldc  April  1,  and  October 
1,  in  gold  coin,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

'rhese  bonds  are  secured  in  common  with  the 
52,(X)0,(XX)  of  Series  A,  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  road  from  Richmon*!  to  Ne'v*'Dort 
News,  togetlicr  with  valuable  terminal  property  at 
the  latter  point,  which,  ius  the  seaboard  end  of  an 
immense  system  of  roads  aad  connections,  noliating 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  will  possess  a  value 
many  times  greater  than  the  mortgage,  and  largely 
increasing  from  year  to  year, 
y  VAv  yta/*  atu/  Accrueti  Inirrtst  J'f'oin  Octob*t^  Irf. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 

6  Nassau  Street.  Navr  Yostir. 


i^onej?  anH 

Now  York,  Monday,  Jan.  30,  1882. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$572,525  in  reserve,  which  now  stands  at  $9,101,- 
850,  against  $7,923,925  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
$3,979,825  for  the  corresponding  date  in  1880. 
Tlio  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $1,894,700 ;  the 
.specie  is  down  $408,500;  the  legal  tenders  are  in¬ 
creased  $864,300;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  up  $4,113,300,  and  the  circulation  is 
increased  $39,300. 

Tlie  course  of  tlie  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1881. 

Adams  Express .  —  _  15^ 

Amorleau  Express .  93)  93  7m 

Albuuy  anil  Susquebanua . 133  133  J/ 

Alton  and  Torre  Haute . 41J  37  gji 

Alton  and  Terre  Haule  pret .  85  8U.t  130] 

American  District  Telegraph .  35  31 gjj 

Boston  Air  Line  prel .  66  62  ' 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  and  North . a>  85  804 

Canada  Soutnern .  54,'  531  g5| 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  18)  18}  “ 

Central  Iowa .  35)  33)  _ 

Central  Arizona .  IJ  l''  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  N.  U . . —  _  06 

C.,C.,C.  undl  . 81  79  ggi 

Chesapeake  aud  Ohio . 24j  221 

Chesapeake  and  Oulo  Ist  pref .  35  33'  3^1 

Chesapeake  aud  uhlo  2d  pref .  25  24  26* 

C.,C.  aud  1.  C . 19)  18)  ggr 

Chicago,  Burllugiou  aud  Quincy . 138  I344  17^1 

Chicago  and  Alton . 135  I3I4  lO-l 

Cm.,  San.,  aud  Cleveland .  54)  50*  _ 

Central  FaeiUc .  89)  87)  90 

Cnlcagoaud  Norihwest .  131)  125‘  13UA-' 

Chicago  aud  Norinwest  pret . 141)  1374 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  aud  81.  Paul . 110  lOG?  linf 

Chicago,  Mil.  aud  81.  Paul  pref . 122)  lv2  127* 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  aud  Pacifle . 133)  132)  1371 

Cleveland  aud  Pittsburg . . 135  135  _ * 

Coloraoo  coal .  42>  41  _ 

Consolidation  Coal .  32  32  _ 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western . I27  125)  I231 

Delaware  aud  Hudson  Canal . 1U7)  IDO*  lOgJ 

Denver  and  liio  Grande .  73)  68*  ^ 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.,and  Oa.  R.  R . 15)  141  * 

E.  Teuu.,  Va.  ,uudUa.  R.  R.  pret .  24)  23)  _ 

Hannibal  and  81.  Joseph  . 96  94)  657 

Huuuihal  aud  8t.  Joseph  pief . ll/J)  1061  107} 

Green  Ray  and  Winona  .  15)  14  * 

Houston  and  Texas .  84  80  69' 

Illinois  Central . 136)  I311  134) 

lud..  Bloom,  aud  Western . 47)  444  74! 

Laae  Shore . 114  Uli  131* 

Luke  Erie  and  Western . 35  34  52) 

Long  Island .  50)  5yj  " 

LiUisville  aud  Nashville  .  96)  92  88} 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AC . 75  74  764 

Mauuatlan  Railroad .  67  50  39 

Manhattan  Railroad  1st  pref .  98)  96  _ 

MemtiUis  and  CUarleslou . 814  79  44 

MU.,  J.ake  snore  aud  Western . 49)  451  _ 

Missouri  Pacihe . 104*  994  _ 

Mui'iposu .  2j  2  2t 

Mariposa  prel  .  2)  2)  4' 

Ga.  R.  R.  and  Banking  Co . 167)  167‘  _ 

Col.  aud  Greenville  prel .  90  87*  _ 

Marietta  and  Clu.  Isl  pret . —  _  731 

Marietta  and  Clu.  2d  pref .  t  T  Ti 

Minn  and  8t.  Louis .  20  20  ' 

Mmu.  aud  8t.  Louis  pref . 60  60  _ 

Meiropolltau  Railroad .  87)  85  II31 

Michigan  Central .  88  851  721) 

Mobile  aud  Ohio .  35}  33*  24) 

Missouri,  Kansas  aud  Texas . 38}  35}  47* 

Morris  and  Essex . 123)  pji  722} 

Nashville,  Chat,  and  8t.  Ixiuls . 85  82'  73* 

New  Jersey  Ceutral .  96)  94 

Now  Vork  Ceutral . 133}  130}  I60 

Norfolk  aud  Western  pref .  67)  64  _ 

New  Fork  Elevated.  . 109}  107  127} 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western .  41)  39)  49} 

New  York,  L.  E.  aud  Western  pref . 81}  80  9li 

Northern  Pacific .  35)  34}  su 

Northern  Pacific  prel . 74)  71  67 

Ohio  Central  .  25}  23}  311 

Uhlo  and  Mississippi .  36}  34}  43) 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pref . .  —  —  106 

Ohio  Southern. . .  ‘22)  22)  _ 

Uuuirio  aud  Western .  26)  251  40) 


Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 

Quicksilver . 

Quicksilver  pref . 


Richmond  and  Allegheny. . 
Rochester  aud  Pittsburg. . . 
Robinson  Mining 


8t.  Louis  and  sau  Francisco  pref. 


St.  Paul  and  Umaha . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaho  pret . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth . 


Union  Pacific 


.  ‘22) 

■22) 

_ 

.  26) 

25} 

40) 

.133 

133 

182 

.  65 

65 

_ 

.  43) 

40} 

64} 

..195 

196 

227 

..  35) 

33| 

374 

.  65} 

62} 

6IJ 

.142 

134 

..  — 

— 

164 

.  61) 

60 

Ml 

.213 

109 

.193 

174 

_ 

.  34 

27 

_ 

.  29} 

‘26 

_ 

.  4 

3 

_ 

.  16) 

18) 

23 

.  46} 

40 

46} 

.  66} 

671 

67} 

-.102 

101} 

103 

.111} 

109 

_ 

.  36) 

34) 

48| 

99) 

27 

106} 

.  16} 

13 

_ 

.  60 

62 

.118} 

Hi* 

122} 

.  80 

78 

69 

..  37) 

341 

49} 

.  69} 

6«I 

9l| 

.129 

129 

119 

.  82} 

79 

119] 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 82}  79  1 

[Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Tesey  street.  New  York 
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